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this may happen, not only oſtener Ih one - phice 2 
than another; but the company he is ex- 
poſed to, in this manner, will be in ſome 
places more diſagreeable than in others, and 


more unfit for a perſon of genteel n 


to mingle with, if he could well avoid it. 


In ſome towns it 1s cuſtomary for every 
gueſt, of whatever rank, to meet in the ſame. 


room. In a place where this cuſtom prevails ü 
he will ſoon find himſelf ſurrounded with a 
crowd, drinking, ſmeaking, (for this is the 
cuſtom in many ſuch inns in England) and 
converſing promiſcuouſiy together; no per- 
ſon concerns himſelf with the employment of. 
another, or refrains the more from indulging ; 
nis own inclinations, the cuſtom of the place 


giving them this ſanction. Here the reader 


1s not to ſuppoſe 3 am ſpeaking, of a London f 
Coffee-houſe, where every gueſt may if he 


chuſes have a ſeparate box, and may either 


write or read at Bis eaſe, one perſon | giving 
little diſturbance to another. It is% very dif- 

ferent place 1 am deſcribing ; j it may be a 
5 ſmall room in Fl mean inn, where all fit. r ound. : 


the ſame table, nay the Coo and the M ayor ; 


| of the Town together : ® ' and Where there : 


may 


naw not iy” a 3 in "he © houſe proper to re-, Wy 
tire to on ſuch occaſions... 7 3 
In this dilemma, to ſtudy, i is dbpellble. |” 1 
is, we mall ſuppoſe, the coldeſt ſeaſon of the 
year, and the weather e even inclement for the £7 
| ſeaſon... 0 There is not a ſecond fire i in thei inn. , 
faye in. 1 2 kitchen, for it is a part of, the 8 +» 
kingdom where fire becomes a. material arti= VF 
cle in houſe- Keeping. The Surgeon may FN 
deed retire to his bed- chamber, but he will- ro 
not be allowed a ſeparate fire, without payr 15 5 
ing ſixpence for what will be conſumed in 
two or three hours; or what is more com- i 
mon, there is no {By in the e . 
ber. What then muſt he do? The alterna= 
tives are few ; : he. muſt lay z aſide his ſtudies ; 1 
and, perhaps, for ſelf. defence, be compelled he 
to call for liquor, and join in the noiſe to 
avoid ſingularity. „„ betake himſelf to 
head quarters, and. the meſs: room, will be as 
inconvenient with reſpect to ſtudy; there he 
will not be ſurrounded with leſs noiſe, though _ 
bis company will now be more ſelect; if he 
chuſes neither of theſe, he has no where 0: 
fly but to the kitchen. Sad alternative for a 
mind accuſtomed to. different companions. ! 
—_ he retires to his bed-chamber, and 
„„ chat 


5 


* "88 * 


"4 4, * 
tha there i is ds in it; his del pay 
cannot afford a fire at fo, enormous a rate... 
_ Suppoſe Again. he wiſhes to walk 1255 rather 
than remain among compatijons f ug as we, EZ 
| have mentioned: 3 the weather is eyen too in- 
N to allow. of this "amuſement, and; 
| too cold to Permit þ bim to remain long in n his . 
1 without a fire; ; nor wil l, they ſubs. F | 
fer him to ſtay in ie Eichen, Were! he even 
willing tor : a. time to intermix With ſerxants, 
but remind bim, though politely | indeed, Z may 
: ke is a bre in the Par bur. In this A dou- ; 


Fa 


ble purpoſe f is | ſerved.” Firſt, they get rid of - 
| his incumbrance about the fire ; ; | ſecondly, by 
an kim to, the 1 855 there z 15 the 


5 e of his 11 PP. in . . 


E ain nt e to the mili- 5 
_ tary; indeed, it muſt he. confelſed they have , 4 
| foie cauſe 3 for | it is a ſevere tax on em: 
the Tubaltern officer ſuffers by it alle, b becauſe , 7. 


. 15 "often _ poorly accommogated,; and } TY 


N agt 5 N to hire e Bex 5 
ever 


. : 2 = — * * 
of Wi * 
. 


$5 8 Ds 1 
4 7M 9 f 8 
. n ß 


J. me may think this account. rasse 


J Sox th 


rated, 5 mention not only What I haye expe- 8 5 


Hlenced, but haye io. omitted circumſtances. 
that NT make the account e even leſs credi- 8 
ble to | perſons; that have not felt the Various in- 
conveniences attending, the life of A ſoldier. 
An "office r of rank 1 1s both allowed better ac 0 
commodations, and 18 likewiſe better enabled 
from Eis pay to make his ſituation comfort- 
able ; but one below the rank of a Captain, 
With only b his! Pay te to Hobbit him, muſt ſuffer - 5 
many and Sreat inconveniences. „„ 
e Inn 8, it is acknowledged, are not, 5 
liowever, » r He "this « deſcription. : Sometimes 5 
we find them extremely, commodious. : In 
ſome he will be s allowed a room, "New and Cane 
dle, but never with a good Frage, or wie 
| good will; for r the magiſtrate, i 18 frequently 
_ obliged to "interfere i in the officer's $ behalf, who 
18 compelled often to ſpend money in he 
| houſe, for no "other reaſon Whatever but to Es 
court the countenance of his hoſt. Nay, ſup- 
poſin ing the beſt; he is liable to. many incon 
veniences and interruptions. | : If a friend calls x 
he treats him perhaps, or is treated; or if he 
endeayours t to apdlogize, that he cannot drink; 5 
thay Po does not ſult his rg ſtate of 
| „ CS health, 


21+ . 6 ) 
health, gil his fied may perſiſt, alledging 


EE may be of ſervice ; ; perhaps, . he will hint 


the "efaſal proceeds from parſimony, an accu- 


lation which his pride revolts at; and hence 5 


His compliance merely to 1 the force 
of the inſinuation. In this manner his 

. money 18 expended, his time waſted, and his 

mind vitiated. Again, ſuppoſe the weather 

mild and favourable, ſo that the ſurgeon 

can retire to his chamber; his bedchamber i 1s 
not entirely his own ; if poſſible he will be 

put into a double bedded room; here either 

| one of the officers ſhares it with him, or what 
is much worſe, it is every caſual paſſenger's that 
pays for it. In both theſe ſituations his in- 
conveniences are great; his comrade will 
| ſpend perhaps ſeveral hours a day in the 
room, during which it may be almoſt imprac- 
ticable to purſue his ſtudies; for as his com- 
rade's mind is engaged in different purſuits, he 
will think himſelf little Ine NE] in a 
he Doctor's deſigns _ 

Private lodgings then are bs far preferable, 
but it is not in every town, where he ean 
afford to engage them. The places they are 
moſt wanted in, are where a ſubaltern can leaſt 
afford n on n Pet. 25 ſuch a 


9 


4627 * 180 


Place near 1 n, as deſeribed above, 
where fire i is ſo expenſive, every neceſſary i is 
dear in proportion. A very incommodious 
room may coſt him above ſix ſhillings a week, - 
he has fire and candle to provide beſides ; if 
he eats at a public houſe, a dinner of the moſt 

common food, and even then but ſcanty, 
"ſtands him in a ſhilling; which is denominated 
i by them a parliament dinner; for there is a 
e lau, by which the landlord 3 is obliged” to give 
an officer his dinner for a mhilling; but in 
theſe places one ſhilling and fixpente is the 
"common price; for the parliament dinner i iy 
held in a contemptuous light, and the conſe- 
- quence often is, diſagreeable inſinuations from 
the landlord, anduncivil ſneers from the atten- 
dants. Small beer at the leaſt is two-pence. 
All this is to come from a guinea a week ſub- 
; ſiſtence, beſides breakfaſt, clothes, ſhoes, and 
many other things which muſt occaſionally 
be purchaſed'; can a ſubaltern, 7. e. the Sur- 
geon afford to hire a room ? ? I the | 06s | 
ſtate of his pay, he cannot, > 
lt were to be wiſhed” FI” that the g 

regulations were ſuch, that the inen, ſhould __ 
be provided with private lodgings, in order to 
Bee Noe the better 3 of Prey ; 


- =. 
- — \ 3 


p * L 
5 wh . — $ * + 
1 Fa 3 


LD 


3 is in quarters ſee neceſſary; 

but how the expence is to be 1 mar 
not ſeem ſo obvious; the ſtock Pe we 
95 N . IP. ; i, * . _ 


0,34) 


ineſs, ahh, is of, ſo _ in pengege 


3 


3 : H IM, to ſpend a conſiderable part, of, the, day i in 
ER \ vrriting, : and, it has already been { ſhown, how 
| (Inconvenient, Day. almoſt impoſſible, this. be- 


N 


comes in billets Some may ſayn he ought to 
"end. his time in his hoſpital 3 let, this be his 
| Place c of fiudy ; and then much of his com- 
Plains againſt bad billets, and inconvenient 
lodgings will ceaſe; but it ſhould be firſt en- 
z "quired, whether he has an hoſpital; and What 
| are its accommodations ? It i 18 probable he b 


by noge; for it is generally found alſo Ar! * 


thoſe places Where they are 


| cannot be procured. But 2 there be 


I an heſpital; 3 Wes have pointed out in a for mer 


Part how incommodious eee are. * 5 
To procure the Surgeon a Tm WN˖-n 


* 0 he keeps, a Journal, of exe 0 
«1 9 5 5 caſe. as s he ought, 10. do, it will oblige 


* 


0 


* 
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(ts „ 


bee .is 6700 kee "allowanee wY "a 5 


or in e. eee et 
one. any e, Ede 


pay af 3 „ 3 a 5 
of arms and accoutrements ; ; this is one hi- 
10-11xpen Mit bim have this 


This 117 


cim little ee one of ne Ser- 5 
5 Jeapts will do the duty for a ſhilling, or even 


enec,a-week. He has only 10 ſettle his 


5 accounts with wien _ axweek, which: will 
. Penn. thillings coke a-weck: at.leaft. 
It is true he runs a hazard; if a man deſert 


an: bn, the wa be u de amen it to the | 


wut in 5 arms of the ene ſince it 
is for this purpoſe the money is granted by 8 
Government; ; but, on an average, he ma 
ſtill clear a crown, or r ſix ſhillings a- week: 
this will afford him a room, fire, and candles. 


What is ſaid here is likewiſe meant of the 
Surgeon's-mate. The non- effective men of 
another company ſhould be allowed him. The _ 


, As 
Fg N f a 5. ö 


* 1 
. 


an hour: here will 


* 


good effects of - fuch a regulation, 4 4 encou- 8 


5 ragement, I am perſuaded, would ſoon ab- 
pear, by his better attendance on his pro- 
"feffional duty. The ſatisfaction this muſt 


"afford a Commanding: Officer, of a humane 


diſpoſition, and the corps in general, will be a 
ſufficient err h p way the _ pops N | 


0 allowed him.“ A 


It will he a, de Sent 8 perqui b < 


3 


aft faving from the  medicine-money, puts 


N. 
* 


| a eaſily in his power to furniſh a private 


room; hut we ſuppoſe the Commanding Offi- 
cer has taken this out of his hands, and that 
he muſt ſubſiſt on his pay; for we ſhall af- 
terwards endeavour to ſhew, that ſome regu- 
lation is neceſſary reſpecting the medicine- 


| : money. This, or ſome ſuch method, ſhould 


be put in practice, if the pay is to remain as 
0 is at 3 But N ſcheme 9 5 


3 Since whe peace” was „ an 5 18 mage? in 


the non- effective men; only two are allowed now to a regi- 
ment of eight companies, in place of three. This comes 
only to 181. 5s. per annum: half at leaſt it will take to keep 


the arms and accoutrements in repair; the ſaving then cannot 
be above fixpence a-day. As he may ſometimes be in bar- 


__- racks, this may almoſt be ſufficient at an average; but each 
Captain ought, for the ſake of his men, to add ſixpence 
da- week more: the dame to . mate, if mates are to be 
; continued. | 3 8 


„ e 3 
: : 8 5 ; 5 5 „ 
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it; 11 x1) „„ 
0 be ſubmitted to the opinion e of the 
public, . ich. appears preferableQ. 
_ ++ When: we conſider the value of a 3 
| 8 a political and patriotic prinei- 
ple, as well as humanity, ſhould influence 
us to procure every thing the amy can afford 
for his welfare. The death of a private is a 
loſs to the nation, ſince he coſts conſiderably | 
before he is fit to act as a ſoldier in the de 
fence of his King and country: ; for, ſuppoſe, 
nt the death of one man, anętker recruit could 
be immediately procured, he demands his 
bounty, which muſt come from che national 
2 purſe, Rs, of his Pay, neceſſaries, 
and accoutrements, In times of War he is 
à double expence from an augmented; boun- 
47%. and a double loſs, as men-are then 8 
neceſſary, and obtained with much difficulty. ' 
Every death, muſt affect the ſervice, as it is a 
diminution of the national defence, 3 
ſtrength; and ſurely it muſt ſo far affect the 
national purſe, as the expence thereby in- 
_ » curred] amounts to. If this be allowed, and 
+ It appears.undeniable, it points out the atten- 
tion the ſoldiery deſerve in a political view x 
and, we hope, humanity will be ſufficient to 
Loni what Pe. demonſtrate as neceſſary, ' 
Hence 
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„ 1 WEE 1 ON 
bee given to- the Wodieal dees mer ” 
[5 150 A | ſhare of the) ſoldier's wa is 5 


«thoſe of the foweſt deere, and the? onge 
to the weaker power. Fleets and armies 
7 wolte can dy Wie e: new levies do not 
ſupply the place of veterans trained to arms, 5 
and inure to mattial = atchieven „ 
We not een zeglgvated: ee 8 
I; it hath been ſuppoſed, can” beſt judge 
of it; the moſt unſucceſsful sen c 
Pg 5 weer oh ma 


bad pole rr 1 ik \ | 
_ theſe "Mfounided opinions, Statefmen e 
Judge without - profeſſional Xill, bran 


Be. > Vil. Ince. to Di. of the auen i he a var. ; 
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| Sp te make artr cs 
15 ; eee, plow mobares 


eee, the penalty of, fevenes 
= P 5 
: PII - ©, 7 5 6 5 7 Kit? Lit cots #4 J : 
SD i 1 #4 * * E33 . 0 5 " bs bo "6. l ; | 


1 every. — hies hie. „ 

„ this ym pe = 
toms, and the, preſcxiptians uſad. , 3 _— 
| eee eee i 
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| Piſs, "the Faigieal to the Suren. 


adored to rece 


ekamination of theſe will, no doubt, be ſome 1 
additional trouble ito the Phyſician and Sur- 
Een but re ſuppoſe their ſalaries 
npenſe chem. There is 
E er of their ready compliance ; 


' with wy? Chette that has for its object the 
Proſperity of the ſervice, and the health of ſo 


numerous a body of his Majeſty's ſervants. 


This would be ſomewhat ſimilar to the a 


8 


| een of a ſhip, by which the Commanders 
conduct 1 checked under any ſuſpicions of 


ful md *s on inattention and inidolenc 
and perkaps would be as great a means of 


* unqualified period fro m u regimental 1 
| Now! Sefa o 0d eilig under the iner . 
and cenſure of men of Fee 5 | 


pheed above them 80 1 


In carrying on this e the a nä 5 
ſhould be purſued as is adopted in other Hof. 
pitals. Firſt, the ſymptoms deſcribed ; then 
che daily preſeriptions mentioned; and laſtly, 
_— the operation of the medicine, 


1 80 r the * daily undergoes, 


. Whether 


1 a certainly be a Power- a 


e; 7 2 : 


<7 150 5 „ 


hits Hor. better or ts; ne ee 3 
ſeparate the diſturbances created by the medi- 
iſelves “ Which are exhibited, 
from ſuch ſymptoms as truly ariſe from the | 


cines; | then 


- nature of the diſeaſe (for a careful diſtinc- 
tion ſhould be made here in giving an aceu 
hiſtory c of what is going forward) and 1 


continued till the caſe either ends fatally, : 


or favourably. The experience reaped. - from- 


ſuch - ſtrict. obſervations, - would add to the n 
nowledge, While a 
ud quicken 


ſtock of the Surgeon's 
deſire for | honeſt reputation wou 
his diligence and this, perhaps, 1 as 
much as if his ſupport and continu 


the appointment « de 


II ſome plan of this We not ente 


for their own improvement, or by an order 
from ſuperiors in the ſervice, they may 80 4 


1 ſeems certain, that medicines Which do not pro- 3 


« duce ſome good effect, are, if they are of any activity, 5 


08 conſtantly more or leſs pernicious. We muſt therefore 
learn how to eſtimate the effects of remedies, if we wiſh 


to avoid an erroneous application of them, and to diſtin- 


2 * guiſh what ſhare they may have i in the  effetial Prager; 
45 ſymptoms of a diſeaſe. 5 
Vid. Zimmerm. 6h n Bxperteice ih Phyſic. © 


„ ; on 


d nded folely.c on n hien hg, 1 
een otro ee e  s V 5 


5 
into among regimental ſurgeons themſelves, "ew 
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4 ey is ſoltiveſbitienas nee in an tere . 


1 158 hünting, or the like, till the hour of 


en N ko 1 St in 
the ſame beuten track of bleeding; Miſtering, 

' vorniting;” and purging indiſortminately from 
6 | Habit, { —— pag 7s as we. have eee 


5 bene bad r may prope or mif. 
T6: perſons — FOTO 5 


e b over, ſing —— — | 


given; perhaßp ordering the patients to pro- 
cure ſomerbing Heid ure Sugo sgh 


tze ſmall pittance of their" ſubſiſtence, but? 

weh, if its applicatien de neseſſarys he ought 
8 do furnitt achem wien; then return to his 

| nents; wkether Waälkir 8 fow Rag, fili. 


dinner approaches; while this and the jovial 

8 glaſs engages, perhaps, the Zreater part of the | 
evening; morning comes, and the ſame ſcene 

18 _— 3 2 are men £00” 


- de. apsrations of nature foi a cure,” 
| a | What 


4 % J. 


What I mean they ould farnidh Kit be - 


. ſor to preſcribe them, are, milk, . vines _ 
gar, bread for poultices, oatmeal, and oil. 5 


Theſe articles are often uſed in the regimental 
practice, and often with the greateſt pro- 
priety; yet ſeldom have I obſerved it to be 


at the Surgeon s expence. If a ſoldier, by 
ſome accident, meets with a bruiſe or : ſprain 


on any part of his body, he i is probably ſent: - 


away, with an advice to bathe it with vinegar. 
'This treatment may be extremely proper; but 


as it may happen that none is given him, and 


he cannot afford to buy it, the advice i is ſel⸗ 
dom put in practice; thus the cure is 2585 1 


quently left to nature. 


Bread and milk poultices are 1 i: . 


| with advantage, to various complaints. When 
this is the caſe, the patients in ſome regiments 
e obliged to furniſh both bread and milk. 
L have known this become a very heavy and 
oppreſſive tax on the ſoldier, in caſes where 
their application was neceſſary for any length 
of time; it may be two months and upwards, 
I have known them coſt him; no leſs than 
three half-pence a-day during the time they 
were uſed; and his remaining ſubſiſtence did 
not x greatly exceed as much more: at the ut - 


a 
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1 5 would inſiſt that it does, and that not only | 


6 18 * 


F 


| _ the 1 left was only . two- 1 
pence half- penny. For when a patient is ſent 
to the regimental hoſpital, half a crown a 
week is generally his allowance while he con- 
_  tinues in it. This is put into the hands of the 
| hoſpital ſerjeant, and expended. in the . 2 


or as the Surgeon points out. 1 45 
The men juſtly complain of chis heavy 


| fx; and it is for their fakes alone I mention 
it here, in hopes if theſe pages fall i into the 


hands of any who ſtill purſue the fame cuſtom, 5 
they may reform this. abuſe, and act differ- 


_ ently. They muſt know, that the privates 
pay for their medicines independent of this, 

which the Surgeon of the reſpective regi- 
ments receives for the purpoſe of furniſhing 

medicines, and things that may be compre- 


hended: under this head: for though they 
urge, that bread and milk forms no part of 
the Materia Medica; in a ſoldier's caſe, I 


mae, but every thing beſides ordered by the 
way of cure, ſhould be held in this light, and 


| procured from. the medicine : fund * and here 
0 "i me take notice of another auxiliary of the 
FFF 


N 1 190 . „ 
. kmbs, ode; arms, Ke. affected whit : 


rheumatic pains : Theſe, like the others, ares 
| often preſcribed, and often with as much pro- 


priety. But can a ſoldier afford to buy a 


yard, or half a yard of flannel, hen he 15 


needs it for ſuch complaints? A dezen or 
more of proper ſizes, ſhould be kept in th 
| hoſpital, and lent to them occaſionally 3' the 

medicine riot can 2 all, "ad __ to | 

afford them. | 
What I have tald on d bead will ply to 
bat-meal: this is uſed likewiſe in cafes of 
© various Kinds in the form ef poultice mixed 
with ſome other medicines, and with much | 


fucceſs, in ſwellings of different kinds; it is 


uſed as a proper vehicle for applying lead 
either in form of Sach: Saturn: * diſolved in 
water; or in that preparation known by the 
name of Goulard's Vegeto-Mineral Water. 
When Beer is ordered in poultice, the ſame 
will apply to it. Some Surgeons apply oat- 
meal, and ſtale beer to ill conditioned ſores; 
and they ſay with good effects: when this is 


he caſe the Surgeon, not the patient, ought 3 


to bear the expence ; he is paid for all; there= _ 
tore. he ought to afford every thing he finds ah 


* Nor Ceruſs. Ae] Nov. 8 
. e 


„ 5 20 3 A 
it 3 to par that part of 1 en 8 
. Art you? gal articles ex- 
cepted. 

Where much i are 11 1 I mean 
{ wheo every thing proper, ſuch as is now 


mentioned, are with-held from the ſoldier, | N 


when the medicine money can afford them, 
the military laws ſhould interpoſe. And if 
Surgeons were compelled to return threefold, : 
' or ſomething of this ſort, to the man from 
whom they had made this exaction, with a 
public reprimand from the Commanding 
Officer, it might be the means of reformation; 
but it is not for me to preſume to point out 
the mode: I muſt content myſelf with point- 
ing out choſe abuſes that ſeem to call for re- 
form. | 
An orderly 8 it is. true, . the 
| hoſpital | in camp daily; in quarters, generally | 
weekly; but I fear it is too much a matter of 
form with many. The report he returns to the 
Commanding Officer is as often taken from the 
Surgeon as from the patients. Indeed, he eomes 
rather to enquire if any thing be wanted, ſuch 
as fire wood, ſtraw, &c. than to hear complaints. 
He ought to viſit the medicine-cheſt,. aud ſee 


chat] it be wer a.” but of this 3 in n gene. 5 
ral 


- 
3 1 : 
8 


„ 4 * „ 
ral he is a very incompewat 8 Held 
the Surgeon will ſeldom complain that medi- 
cines are wanting, when he knows he muſt 
himſelf procure them; or, in other reſpects, 
| lodge an information againſt himſelf : But 
with theſe remarks I muſt leave this ſubject, 
and haſten to another of no leſs importance. 
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5 


Tur ier 1 are strict, Fry it is 5 
y neceſſary, for the proper behaviour, 
and ſubordination of the privates they ſhould be 
ſo. For this purpoſe Court-martials are often 
conſtituted to take into conſideration the of- 

feꝛncgs of thoſe againſt whom accuſations have 
been lodged, and e are frequently | 

. the conſequence. | 
The Britiſh diſcipline may be 3 ſevere, > 
yt it is in many reſpects more lerient than 
vrhat the ſoldiery of ſome other nations ex- 
perience. It is often indeed found neceſſary 
to puniſh faults not only proceeding from 
deſign, but thoſe from negligence. If this 
were not done, negligence might prove of 
the worſt conſequence to an army. Among 
the Pruſſian ſoldiery this is carried to a degree 
far beyond any thing we are acquainted with 
in the Britiſh ſervice. Dr. Moore informs 


us, chat if even a ſoldier's hat is blown off 


hn the wind, he is ſeverely puniſhed for it, 
| * 


— 


„ 


* 


the accident, he is 


f agreement with the winds for that purpoſe. 
If, in the ſhock of a charge, a dragoon, by a 
dangerous accident, falls from his horſe, and 
is thereby liable to be trampled to death by _ 
thoſe that come after him, yet if he ſurvives 


900 conſtantly attentive to their duty.” 


In his Britannic Majeſty's ſervice we „ 05 
Ui however occaſionally ſevere. Anthony _ 
Gregory of the tenth regiment of foot, in 
the year 1759, was puniſhed with a hundred 
| laſhes for ſuffering the queue of his hair to 
drop off, when on duty; his hair was ſhort, 
which obliged him to wear a queue, which 


9 he had that morning careleſsly tied on. 
When court-martials meet, and puniſh- 
ments are decreed, a diſagreeable duty de- 


volves on the ſurgeon; for no man by the 


military laws, can be flogged without his 
attendance. It becomes his buſineſs diligently 
to watch over the ſufferers; for ſhould the 
Puniſhment. adjudged prove -greater than it 
Is s his n. the en, can bear without 

: © 4 FR | hazard 


* 


brought to the Halberds; 
„ by this means, ſays one of his Pruſſian 
0 Majeſty's Generals, ve teach them the dou- 
ble danger of negligence, and force n to 


8 


ingly 
« 
. 
a 
* 


00 avoid puniſhment, if 


99 0 be ordered down. 


PETE} of his life, hs ho 3 to 1 the 


2 Drummers (the executioners) at any ped 
# on; it, and order him to be taken down. 


This duty is, truly, one of the 100 dit. 


Eee he is called on to perform: and 


one, likewiſe, that requires no ſmall ſhare of 


penetration to diſcharge conſcientiouſly ; ; for 
ümpoſition though ſomewhat a juſtifiable one, 
f i no where more apt to be practiſed than here. 


Where is the man that will not endeavour 
he thinks ſtratagem 
can accompliſh it ?- with this view, the ſurgeon 


will ſometimes find. the ſufferer fall into a 
ſeeming deliquium animi, before receiving his 


firſt twenty-five laſhes* ; perhaps before he 


is much hurt, or almgft any * -of the cuticle of 
his ſhoulders lacerated; if the court- martial | 
has adjudged him mach puniſhment, he | 
_ - ſhould not be taken down at this period; 
tſcmere are few. that cannot, with the utmoſt 
ſafety, bear double, or treble this number; if 
it be feigned, which may be diſcovered by the 


Rate of his eyes, for this very raid 4 ſhould 


4 * n 


. FO the 1 of every 25 firakces, a fret Dems . 


. the any and this rotation is continued * che A 15 
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Jes is. no uncommon OE: indeed, to ſee 


” feigned fainting fits on theſe occaſions, in 55 


order to excite the commiſeration of the 


ſpectators, particularly the commanding offi- 


cer, in hopes of pardon z but we acknow- 


ledge it may at the ſame time be real; for the 
firſt few ſtrokes in lacerating the ſkin; give 
more pain than a great number afterwards, 


when once it becomes ſo bruiſed and deſtroyed 
in its texture by the _ as to deaden and 
blunt: its ſenſation. _ 


great number of nerves that enter it; nay, 
even the cuticle which many held as altoge- 


ther void of ſenſation, and to be compoſed of 

lamellz, without nerves, . has been ſuppoſed 55 

of late by ſome diſtinguiſhed anatomiſts to be 

almoſt entirely a congeries of them ;* but _ 

this is a ſubject we ſhall not at preſent enter 
into; it will require much more inveſtigation 

5 than it has hitherto | hs to elucidate. 


it ſatisfactorily. 


The trapezius, and ad of the | thats 
muſcles which lie ma in the way of the z 


vid. an account of the nerves as 2 by Prof. Monro, 


| in the > Med. Comment, 


1 e intrument | 


Fo an anatomiſt this,! 
apprehend, will appear rational and evident; 
he knows the ſenſibility of the cutis from the 


” : Fg 


4 986; Ny 15 
inſtrumen of puniſhment, And have but "2 
merves, comparatively, entering their ſub- 
ſtance, do not feel ſo acutely as many other 
parts of the body, All parts deeply covered 
with flech, if . have not leſs ſenſibility, are 
at leaſt leſs liable to danger from wounds. This 
is ſufficiently proved by the common method 


bf puniſhing diſobedient children. The poſte- 


riors, on which they generally receive it, we 
. compoſed of three large muſcles, called glutzi, 
and which, as it would ſeem, are endowed 
with leſs ſenſibility from the ſmall number of 
' nerves that enter them, than many other parts 
of the body, bulk for bulk conſidered ; it does 
not require the {kill of an anatomiſt to point 
out this to the offended parent. Common 
ſenſe and experience. both ſhow that little 
injury will be done the child, from conſider- | 
able puniſhment on this part of his body. 
Another reaſon is, the part yields to the 
ſtroke, and its force is thereby broken; the 
| ſame degree of puniſhment, that is, ſirokes of 
equal force, on the tibia, the ancle, or other 
parts little defended with fleſh, would receive 
injury much longer felt, and not fo eaſily re- 
moved; the hard bone below acting as a ful- 
. . give the ſtroke its fulleſt power; 
: a while 5 


% 
; } 


7 great Kalbe tying besen, maſt be 
bruiſed in proportion. 
That part of the Deltoid l 
the ſhoulder, is likewiſe compoſed of a large 
h quantity -of muſcular fibres. Hence, in the 
-mbſt common method of puniſhing doklices, - 
üt is not only prudent but rational to teach 
thoſe whoſe duty it is to execute it, carefully 
to avoid the ribs, and inflict i on this part. 
Tue pain alſo beconi umb- 
neſs that takes place wy 8 r 
for perhaps half an hour at a time. Should 
the ſufferer really fall into a deliquium, ſome 
of his puniſhment” paſſing during ſome ſe- 
conds of inſenſibility, is, I en in his fa- 
vour, ſince he feels not, or at leaſt n 


Frhat he now receives. 


We find this a wiſe nin of nature on 
all occaſions, where pain becomes exceſſive, 
and irritates the ſyſtem too much: here the 
powers of life, as it win are at once ſuſ- 
pended, and an interval of inſenſibility fol- 
lows, whereby, like heap perhaps, to the 
wearied ſyſtem, it is in ſome meaſure e- 
crui rendered capable of withſtanding 
ning ä In this ſenſe a flight 

deliquum : 


* 


PS rn far £ 80 e it galy 

| becomes ſo by its duration: beſides, the con- 
tinuance of the ſtimulus of flagellation is one 

1 of the beſt 1 means of recalling the patient 
3 hack to ſenſibility. In ſlighter caſes, then, of 
5 deliquium the puniſhment need not be inter- 
rupted; a few more ſtripes will brin g the ſuf- 
ferer again to himſelf, and prove * all our 
fears of danger were groundleſs. „ 
Jet cenſure me not for want of mater 
"ow I ay ſo; it will appear by and by, that, 
my motive is very different. If, on the other 
hand, the deliquium continues, and he cannot 
be rouſed in the ſpace of a few ſeconds, or if he 
turns cold, I always look on it as attended 
with danger. When I obſerve him ſweat 
profuſely on the face, as I have ſometimes 
© ſeen, I likewiſe look on his ſufferings as ſe- 
vere; and here I think it incumbent on me 
to attend well to the conſequences. | 
Soldiers, during their dent never 

5 fail to call frequently for drink; and they 
ſhould always be indulged in this to the ut- 
moſt of their wiſhes; for it is the ſame now, 
as we find it in ſome kinds of fevers ; the great 
"waſte of liquids from an increaſed action of the 
bear, and from W together with the 

; violent 


as) 


wicket OR aſe by vous n, as a Tas: ay > 


e are able, and toſſing to get looſe, de- 


mand a ſupply, which in ſome meaſure re- 
freſhes them, and mitigates their pain. If 
refuſed this, which the wants of nature now 
en call for, they muſt bear a double 
load; the pain of the whip, and the added 
ate of thirſt; indeed, we fhould' look 
on the puniſhment as a ſevere paroxyſm, 8 
temporary fever; with regard to the pulſe, | 
never could depend on it in ſuch cafes; this 
will appear evident when we conſider the liga- 
tures upon the extremities, which, if they do 
not alter, at leaſt impede free circulation. 
If the deliquium continues beyond the time 
fpecified above, the puniſhment ſhould be 
ſuſpended a little, and drink adminiſtered, 
which ſhould always be in readineſs, with the 
uſe of ſome other ftimuli, ſuch as throwing 
cold water on the face, holding ſtrong vola- 
tile ſalts to the noſe, rubbing ſome volatile 
_ alkaline ſpirits on the temples, &c. and at the 
fame time carefully obſerving the ſtate of the . 


eyes. In a true fainting, theſe are inſenſi ble ER, 


to the ſtimulus of light; nor are they affected 
by threatening danger, ſuch as making an at- 
8 toruſh 12 N into Bo and the 


* 


— 


en 
k oy 


like the fame may be bid 


9 was no l 


vulſions. The eyes will We wennde, 
var will the pupil eontraQ and dilate hy ſti- 
muli that were wont to affect them. For in- 
fiance, if the head be now turned up end 
the ſun, the light, though too great for a 
Pony ava not induce any contraction 
owever, ſometimeg 
* ns ae as well as faintings; 
it is neceſſary therefore to be on our guard. 


[ But this will, in general, guide * in forming 


our opinion of the degree of the delinquents 


ſufferings, and aſſiſt us in knowing when the 


eaſe is attended with danger, or Macy little or ä 
nane is to be apprehended. OT 
Should the offence be ſuch, hk wha com- 


= _mvding officer thinks it his duty for the 558 
af the ſervice,“ and the diſcipline and 


. »The following anecdote is told as true, and will Haw 
how heneficial to the ſervice, and ſafety, perhaps, of the 
army, occaſional ſeverity to individuals may prove. 


| During the late war in America—a grenadier ſtruck Cap- 


tain Boſcawen ;—a court- martial adjudged him a thouſand 


laſhes; which ſentence was ſo. perfectly diſapproved. of, thay 


. General Howe ordered i it to 608 Ard and the man to be ſent 
back to England. © 


In a few days cooker offices hi lr from an idea the 


18 would be paſſed over.— But mark the de 5 


three hours (ſays the ancgdare). 9 9 ang 


_ 


Way) 


rater © f the regiment, perhaps the ſafety of 
itants of the place, as well as for an 


the inhabita1 
. to » deter others from the- commiſſion 


of ſuch offences, to have the whole inflited, 
that the court-martial had adjudged him to 
undergo, whether at twice or thrice ; if the 
| ſurgeon. is of © DLNLON e 

riſque of danger to bis life, let him, by all 
means, receive the whole at once. I adviſe 
this from principles of hum: 
ſave the unhappy man a We deal py ARS: 


he can b 


tional bai 15 


Let us ſuppoſe him ns down at the k 
4 tw6- hundred and fifty, or three hundred 
laſhes ; and that his ſentence was a thouſand; = 
all which he muſt receive, whether at two, 

three, or more times, before. he is releaſed 
| from confinement. This, abſolutely ſpeak- 


far more pain than the 


was to receive them in this divided manner. 


This we ſhall be eaſily able to prove. 


Let us ſuppoſe the Surgeon orders tiles 


down; that he is conyeyed | either to the 
— wine is ns tilt To 


it without 


1a ity; 5 for it will 


martial intended, unleſs. they had par- 
5 ticularly riet in their minutes, that he 


= 
— 


| E Tm ad 


A 
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IF 
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60 3 + . 
ieh hay hs in a month or 7 "0 IP He ; 
zs now become able to wear his clothes; yet, 


. ſcarcely able to ſuffer the weight and 
friction of his eroſs-belts, or the preſſure of 


Alis hammerſack; the parts are as yet red and 


tender, notwithſtanding he is ordered a ſecond 
time to thE halberds; and at the end of two 
or three hundred more, is a ſecond time taken 
down, cured as before; a third time brought 
. there, and o on, till he WO: ne be 
inflicted. | 
Thoſe who conſider this nature of the Ba- 
ln body, will readily allow, that the ſecond 
part of his puniſhment muſt coft him at leaſt 
double the pain of the firſt. To illuſtrate > 
tis to ſuch as are leſs acquainted with medical 
ſubjects, we deſire them only to reflect on the 
pain they felt from a cut finger, or leg, after 
the wound is newly cicatriſed, and the dreſ- 
ſings are laid aſide. They will agree with me, 
that they felt a tenfold ſenfibility in the part to 
what it uſed to poſſeſs. The very air affects 
it; and a ſmall wy iy at this time; before the 
. thickens, and the part ſtrengthens, | 
ſuch as a tri fling. blow, which on other occa- 
ſſons would not give uneaſineſs, gives now 
os mi pain. e more blood veſſels, as 
well 


* 


* 


Fs) 


1 wk as nere l be formed in the 


ear. "This * evident from the florid TO, 


wrinkles a and 8 p 
"Gong will ab 


—— Wiesen ö . demonſt 
| eee in ne infant, that 


better to communicate chat al 
which they exert on each other, and by 
which their functions are more completely 
performed, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe many 

of cheſe are obliterated alſo, as being no longer 
neceſſary. <P 
that age is very far from being ſo mobile as 
youth. The blunted paſſions, the Riffened 
motions of the body, and hardneſs of each 

fibre; ere 4 wen Gitgs-unite: to con- 
firm it. SY FF DIS 15 . 


LY 


is at leaſt we are certain of, 5 


a 


(am). 


Cl TY -young anim al of any 3 3 
de ſame fatigue, pain, or cold, as one that 
is arrived to maturity? We ſee children ſuffer 
eonſiderably i in a degree of cold from which 
a grown n would feel no inconvenience. 
In like manner we obſerve them ſuffer greatly 
from a eee „inflicted for ſome fault, 
which would ſcarcely be felt, much leſs 


complained of by an adult. It is exactly the 


alberds before his late wounds have | 
4 8 properly united, or the ne cuticle pro- 
perly condenſed by W This part is juſt in 
the ſtate of a child's. 1327. e., it is endowed 


with far greater fenfblity from its recent 
growth, than it will be ſome months after- 


Wards: it is no wanders then if he nan ſuffere 
in proportion. 346 8mG1h of | 
* We know, 7 8 855 a BY 6 

health be covered ſome time, it becomes more 


delicate and ſenſible: for inſtance, the hands. 5 


Suppoſe on one hand a glove be daily and 
# and worn onl 7 a \ few months, and the 
other allowed to remain bare; take off the 
4 and expoſe the hand to the air, it will 
feel the cold much more ſeverely than the 
ether that remained uncovered. dt is the 

| ame, | 


ar the ſoldier carried a ſecond. time > 


Ch a 


puniſhed have been = a by 0 double. 


| dreffings't to . Aa re- union; al this _ 


” jeQadeby: ſome, however' clear it may appear, 
we ſhall prove the fact, that more veſſels ws 


ſurely add to its ſenſibility; but it n, *. 


vious, and needs no farther illuſtra 


+ Yet ks this rain of reaſoning. my 4055 re- 


1 


exiſt in parts newly cicatrized, than in others 
where no injury has been lately received. Dr. 
Monro has made experiments with this very 


was cut out after it healed, and injected; an 


| account of Which the reader will find in his 


obſervations on the nervous ſyſtem. After 

relating the experiment, the learned author 

coneludes, L il now add, that in calli, 

eicatrices, or acretions, there are number 

new formed veſſels, wt in the living 

animal with red blood, and Shih + ag 
* readily be injected “. ins b 

No it muſt Nee from-all this has if 

| lown, cured of his 

im wediarely r tied up again, 


he he ſuſfers a puniſhment equal to the whole 


* Vid. Obſ. on Nerv. syſtem, p-. 86. : 


D2 ech 


view, one of Which was on a pig, the part 
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his back was entirely {ſkinned over. Th 
1 this 9 tore be mo 
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tf 365 * . . 5 
3 7 wen is. "Tigre the ed S een 
ught to Point out, and endeavoeur to guard 5 


The danger of recovery Aller a thonknd 


laſhes ie, 'T'own, vaſtly eee _ rom 
two er three Hundre r 
nion, there 38 Werle ihe hin of 
the abſolute pain, if given at once. 


Fall, was ſentenced to receive five hundred 
laſhes for he 
dred of chem before he was taken down; and 


in the ſpace of ſixæ weeks was judged able to 


fuſtain the remainder of his Puniſhment, as 


blood rene the Dane EE nen, 


as if a humbbr ef veins had deen opened; by 


times mote cut by the cate tha 5 
former four hundred, ſo that it was thought 


ne 8 remit uy © remaining e, e 5 


houſe-breaking. He got four hun- 


Lorne _ dota that Die former p 5 


ieutenant- Colonel, a man of great bumanity, 
vhiſpered in my ear, to order him down at 
| | the above number. In this inſtance, the 
; eopious flow | of iſſuing forth at every 


viſdhle Jacks new cicatrized parts. 
When the Sur | 


the ma 


ak a his pardo: 


villainous actions, than from any other. This 


clemeney may have a proper effect on ſome, 


and from a ſenſe of gratitude make them 
. 1 23 RY | | behave 


Sing to what Beute os es | 
"i drab: 1 This vaſe, however, Was; 77 
evident, that all the officers preſent. at this 
bart e of che puniſhment remarked it, while-the 


ly rom an enereaſe of e 5 


| on finds. it en on 5 
himſelf to take a man down, becauſe it i is his 
opinion he is in danger, he ought as carefully. 
to repreſent, the ſeverity of a ſecond. or third 
eee, „ 
Ty s een This he may do privately, 
known to the delinquent from 
comes; for it is better 
that Sy ſhould Penn proceed always from 
ding officer, whoſe duty it is to 
| inthe privates in due ſubjection, and from 
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behave en, While! it _ as the ſime dike, 
gain Him a good name in the regiment. Vet, 
we confeſs,” the evil-diſpoſed may take ad- 
vantage of ſuch mild treatment, and commit 
bad actions Ecke hoped on a agree 
Ain . 

From the Tealön addudett pelt Erl my 
opinion, that a ſoldier ſhould not be taken 
down till all his puniſhment be given, e xcept 
when the caſe is urgent, or when he has rea- 
ſon to hope the delinquent will be forgiven 
what remains, which will be known from 
his general character, and the nature of the 

} crime; none, I am perſuaded, will accuſe me 
of inhumanity. My advice is ſurely calculated 
to obviate, as much as poſſible, both inhu- 
manity and cruelty. For though the popu- | 
| lace, who are often preſent at puniſh ments, 
and as often, on theſe occaſions, troubleſome; 
may not ſee this, nor comprehend the reaſon, 
yet he that reflects muſt acknowled __—_ its __ 
and its ſalutary tendency. lt 

Another thing which the ws: ſhould 

| * in view, in performing this diſagreeable 
duty, is, the form of the ſufferer's body; the 
An inſtance of which we have already related in the 
anecdote relative to General Howe and the grenadier. 


* 


% 


5 6990 5 u 
8 make of his fibre, and ſtre ad his con. 
| tution.. This is a very material thing, and 
without ſuch attention, he may be guilty- as. 
great errors. I need not tell him how much 
this varies in indes ; nay, ſo much, that 
perhaps, no two on n. are in this Aut 
exactly ſimilar, LS 4 
Some are of a more ie 1 af a We | 
delicate make; ſome from this endox ed with 
great ſenſibility, others again far leſs ſenſible; 
he muſt never let this eſcape his penetration. 
| Experience in making obſervations, and com- 


_ paring the difference of the form of the body = 


in different men, will enable him to judge in 
this neceſſary part. Men of red or fair hair, 
with ruddy complexions, and of a ſmall, or 
tall and genteel ſhape, or that are plethorie; 
men of a ſcrophulous habit, or ſuch as have 
a tendency. to diſeaſes in the cheſt, or are 
conſtitutionally weak; will be more affected 
1 by a given number of laſhes, than a man of 
aà hard denſe ts with nen times the num 
A * 
| The x way of life, 4. e. 2 — 1 e en 
| been bred to, unleſs they have long left it 
off, may add to this. Taylors, far inſtance; 
who are much confined within doors at their 
3 b Be. ones e 


upwards of three months before he could bear 


18 49; 9 


. and bender than dals le a aways in te 


8 Wo Un TY 
% 


either wand fate rs. „ 


. tines; Lies; fifty laſhes ;' he had got 
drunk, and (otherwiſe, miſbehaved. In the 
army this number is accounted nent ” 


nothing, 80 much, however, did t. is ſmall 
puniſliment affect him, that notwithſtanding 
every degree of attention to his cure, it was 


his oroſs-belts, or even mov his arms to 
work. Perhaps fifty more would have ren- 
dered his life in moſt imminent danger; he 

was of a thin, tall, l ſhape; his ha 


dlack, but ſoft, woolly, and thin on his 
head, with a ſkin rema e ee n 


* 3 he was a taylor. YT 
"Thoſe, on the contrary, of a 8 or | 


His complexion, of black hard hair, or 
Hair of a reddiſh brown, and curled, are 
generally of a robuſt conſtitution. 


. 


tion. I mean 
here, perſons of adult age; though we may 
obſerve the ſame difference almoſt in infancy 


by comparing ſimilar ages, but not ſo fully 
RI: en who have much wv on 1 their 


„ 0 


bore this J 
groan, or ever moving from the moment he 


; perhaps, be called ſom mething like 
paper I lately found the following anecdote ; M hether it will 

apply here, ] cannot tell, „It is not lon 
account, © in France, a ſoldier received two hundred laſhes 
without flinching 3 the officer, therefore, ordered the fuſilier 


(C „ 

3 A at Abele eier @ntthgns 

the melancholic temperament, are always 

fironger and abler to bear eee 
ee 1 a alſo men 


5 e of „ habit, a much 


the nee, Though the ſhades of ö 0 
erame ally ſlide into each other, 


f * AY may be obſerved to aſſiſt us iu 


forming our opinion with regard to the fum 


, eee men in ane gene can en 


1e a ane ae WS hundred = 
laſhes for deſertion, in Auguſt, 1782. 


puniſhinent without ei 


W wn en till he was — nor 
5 AG lot: F bene 


8 5 R ts t 75 $54 3 1 Fl 7 r Fa : ; 
* Some, 2 do not «compli wary pgs my mays 


ortitude "2, a pu 


| fince,” ſays this 


to ſtop, and ſtabbed the ſoldier with his ſword—the ſoldier 
dropped, and in the moment of dying, ſaid— thank God.“ 
Lately, in England, not far from the Metropolis, ſays bs 
owe Wedau, a ſoldier received four hundred 88 2 he too, 
ſcorned 
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8 ab leſs; for inſtance; in the laſt ex 
ample. He was about forty years of age, 
5 We nene and . half high, with a 


h ſo much eln 1. b . 


not corpulent, but 


had large e, r of an athletic make; * 
his ſkin of a hard firm texturs; and on ch ; 3 
vrhole, what maybe e ey a robuſt | 
man. He had alſo been in the ar 
Fend, e which he ferved in the Weſt 
„„ 05 {nes bs rats; Lack aint 


F 


<7 . . in hs; lattes end AY 


the following October, received two hundred 


laſhes for theft, yet he was not ſo much 
as cut by this puniſhment. He | p- 
peared even lean, fibres hard, and fkin brown. 
His back was only blackened, and the Voſſels 
beneath the ſkin a little lacerated, as appeared 


from this colour, which proceeded from ex- 
travaſated blood ; but the thickneſs and den- 


| fity of the cuticle prevented it from being 
cut; yet the laſhes were given with as much 
| overs as wang IE, who were reftrong men, 


PL 


3 forked to 0 flat for 98 time, till by a moſt dreadful 9 


tion of ſtripes, he groaned, and died. What a pity there 


would be (if there . bs) a . for ſuch horric 
1 POW: N | : 


8 


% 


| nmy mentioning how danse the p AED 


oj bo had ſerved niaſt;/of ki le Ah ee 
army, he never ſaw laſhes, as he phraſed it, 
better: [laid on. This man was of a ſtrong 


bern years of age, had been ſeven 
in the army. I mention rd ngth of 
ſervice, becauſe when inured to the life-of 4 
ſoldier, theyoboas) its vieiſſitudes much Jett 
and ments I term one of them. 
Sheppard, "received: five hundred laches f for 
|boul-beaking, ae was Wp 8 well in | 
this aCtior ps 3 at thi. as time, 
was ſix a SSD before he recovered from his 
four hundred, and his ſeventy- five / given af. 
terwards, made him an object of great diſtreſs. 
The difference of theſe two in conſtituti ion 
remarkable, and eren ect x | 


pard received one eee his a 
would not have been equal to the others at 
four hundred; he was fit for duty, we an 
e * five e half the time. 

8 Henley, 5 
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mall; His body lean ; his hair a fair 


Mafia with an inflamm 
his throat, which ſoo n went off, but was ſuc- 


ed 8 


eee eee more to him Wan fl. 5 


teetr hundred would have been to this man. 
The head of the deltoid, the longiſfimus doxſi, 
the trapezius, and other muſcles in the way 
of the cats were greatly injured. D Ig * 
el were cleaned, and - the! {kit 
had . me pine 
Fu * frapexiniadnd; part: of the ſcapula. 
were laid bare. I never had ſeen ſa much of 
ank uhir parts doſtro in any caſe from 

iſhment, before. bin: ature - was ſmall, 
Faun n two inches; his ſhape propor- 
_ tiohably delicate and ſlender; his bones very | 


ing his head, ſo, . and with- 


— age, and! 
in the ſervice. 

A few ande aſthri embed his p 
nation in 


2 - 1 +7 % * 1 * > Ha 2 * £4 44 1 ; ; PR 
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_ ceeded by loſs of ien in the brenne | 
mities, which was upwards of a fortnight 
before it could be removed. A large abſceſs 
formed below his left ſhoulder, and con- 
and ne chan where the cats had cut 
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3: vin. A the Aixth: Abroad towards 


_ ellen G « 
d as to > be ables to donh 
e 2 ; e d Hs forks * I 
Ine, is | Gufficient to point out 
* hs neceſſity of - DM attention ne 
Fee _ n itution in en 


hundred; . a ra d ſtripes, pecan 
are found to ſuſtain them wit 
danger, would be as abſurd, as to cont 
that becauſe one man has eſcaped death in the 

gagem _ _y_ will do: ms 


| into thesen de e 


of the thorax Or bad the ide. 
3 in a heQic Pt and death. 1. weas | 


out much 


* 


ey, % , R 


2 


wan, it is a s are of a ivy as fibre. 


"_ ene and l. 


cember 1782: The tume act 
to a _ er- and it was with no- ſmall 


9 Tr ng . WO me 1 : I 7e | 


4 times obſerve the back tum y co 


neee eee w puffs ur | 
4 have ener: no 


be overlooked in the quantum 
nt, even ſhould ſome of thoſe 


— already dare, be we or at 


leaſt doubtf obuſt ſ cl 
moderate ee "Ms „ ſuch delicate 15 


i og * RL 1 
0 ; 1 * 2 hat I Þ 2 2 oF 


EY A Penner cv 


I Bub ie 


— d in we beginning of the follow- 
5 ing month, was, in in this reſpec. 


| n Enn 
For upwards . 2 beat he'loſtit 


N % 1 4 a F 22 7 : : 
_—_ limbs.” * Nabe 1 15 „ Es.» Th „ 


In diſcuſſing th ſe dae ee eee 


5 dic; L have ſucceeded: beſt by the 


liniment: ſaponis. The inflammation ge- 


| nerally takes place below + the lacerations; 
_ ſometimes as low down as the laſt vertebræ 


rte 


of 


1 een 
. the back; and in one caſe the g 
lightly affected. It is produced e mn e 
quantity of extravaſated blood, which falls 
from the wounds above, and from ne 
degree of - excitement" in the neighbouri 
7 veſſels, communicated by the injuryarich, 
the contiguous parts'ſuftaing ,-t 041 ot gdh \ 5 
When this tumefaction, during" puniſh uniſſi- 1 
ment, is obſerved to take place to any great 2 
degree, the ſoldier ſhould The taken n 
it portends danger in proceeding farthe i 


; was the caſe with this:unfo — . 
had never obſerved the tumefaQion ſo great - = 
: with the ſame number of ſtripes. He Nn, 


low ſtature ; ſkin white and ſoft; indeed he 
ment. Pe abſceſs, ſuch as already deſeribed 
formed in the ſmall of the back, by the fal- 5 
ing down of the extravaſated blood between 
the muſcles, and dorſal vertebræ, after it was 
opened, and almoſt cured, a ſecoud, ſtill 
lower doven took place, viz: about the laſt: f 
the dorſal vertebræ; theſe produced a er 
fever of ſeveral weeks duration, and the co- 
pious diſcharge, which continued n 
e _ to a mere ee 1 wi 1501 3 
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— prejudicial and ns, 
| 5 Ee e and een 


But if it — be too PR it is as — 
for room is now alle or ſwinging, and 

Jeaping . to avoid, if Poſſible, the ſtrokes, 
| 82 . 


1 
5 6 "I 
whereby it it is out of the power of the ac 


niſher to give them on the parts where he is 


directed, and is often the cauſe to the Denne 


: ; mer Himſelf of ſome ſtripes for not. doing his To 
duty with more exactneſs. By this means, 
the Cats falling on improper parts of the 


of 


body, may prove dangerous ; if too low, af. 
fecting the ribs, it is bad; it is too near the 


vital parts; if too high, on the neck, or even 


twiſting round on the breaſt, it is not leſs in- 


convenient; ; nay, what is worſe, by their 
5 ſwinging, I have ſeen the cheeks cut, and 
the eyes in danger. The poſſibility of loſing 5 
an eye in this manner is very clear; for it 


would be a thouſand to one if the fight could 


be preſerved after an accidental ſtroke from. 5 


the Cats. They ſhould then be admoniched 


before the puniſhment commences, to ſtand. 185 
as firm as poſſible; for, as they cannot avoid 


the ſentence of the court-martial, the more 


* 


they toſs, the greater is their punichment To- = 


ſtand air, as they term it, ſaves pain, not only to 


themſelves, but ſeveral ſtripes to the poor fel- 


lows, who are obliged to execute the ſentence 
Anderſon, was puniſhed in April 178 3. 


He behaved ſtubbornly, and would not per- 
Vol. J go mit 


The Adjutant charges the 5 major, and often en- 


| | ce abr e froke of his ratan, to 3 the N 4. 1 
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mit mdr 1 10 be 50 wall ba 


nd as it was fle 


WE ceſfary ; the-cords that bound him were too 
-  Tooſe; He had too much room to fwing ; and 
', LF the accidenits I have mentioned, except the 
injury to his eyes, took place; the Cats 
plaited round his neck, and even cut his 

_ cheeks, The Punithers 1 were obliged to ſtop, 


and bind Him firmer. We fee then, a medium . 


. a to be obſerved i in this affair. 72 


"TRE Surgeon? $ attention ſhould Aebi be 


3 to the parts on which the cats fall. a 
The mode of puniſhing, in general, 1s, for 


each Drummer, appointed on this duty, to 


„give twenty-five ſtrokes in turn, till the ſuf. 
ferer be ordered down. Some of them ſtrike 
with more judgment than others; the ſurgeon 


ſhould attend to this, and caution them to 
let their ſtrokes fall on the ſhoulders, yet not 
on the neck. To puniſh ſo low down as the 

ribs ſhould be religiouſly avoided; it is not a 
little dangerous; the heart, lungs, and other 


noble viſcera are too . and vill be > 
| affected in proportion. „ 


Let as little new ſkin as poſſible be wounded, | 


| for the reaſon already given, that the cutis, cu- 
E 985 Ke. are Endowed: wg great ſenhbility. I 


trembled 


V the PuniherArkoyif he isable, is, 
b> eg WAS force & to his next N on the 1 


thoſe-uling the ng Lis Grabes an 
acreſs thoſe given before» him, anch by this 
means both more ene 


Leouldd wißt e>cxeliagh ſuch men, | 
ofthe ſuffer rb at laaſt, Lwvould ati mate twonfya 
five ſuch ſtrokes at fiſty of thoſe given byitight«- 
handed puniſhers; for Lam confident they da 
bim more injury when e nn 


Since, from FIN nature wy ths ee 
Gays and the military las, he has ſo greg a 
ſhare in puniſhments, I muſt not omi ano 
ther caution he is to oblerve z that-is, the fi 
and weight of the cats. The cords ſhould ba 
mall, by which means they will eus blen 5 
and bruiſe leſs 3 nor ſhould the ſame cat be 
long uſed at one At e e e ad- 


. verity afiiegahedinins\ is greatly 
| augmented 3 they men on he ſuiferer's: 
2 orc ys 4 ser vn »mien's. 


3 2 
N 4 5 
Has 3 
A 
* 


firoke Son a cat 15865 with blood, gave 


them more pain than four from a 8 05 one . 5 


is evident it muſt be WE ws on 
It is often, from PIR that be and | 
Saga inflammations take place, and 
| thoſedreadful ſuppurations already mentioned. 
In two caſes, where theſe ſuppurations were 
large, from the long continuance of the diſ- 
charge, I not only dreaded a heQic; but a cor- 
roſion of the ends of the ribs, connected with 
the ſpine, even from the top of the n i 
9 to the extremity of the latiſſimus dorſ. 
Sinuſes always form here, and extend on 
every fide, running far beyond where the: 
cutis is wounded ;/ the cellular ſubſtance is al. 
ways corroded, and melted down, and the 
eutis with its cuticle left detached ; ſo that by | 
lifting it up with the forceps, to ſyringe the 
parts below, we can ſee down from the tra- > 
pPeꝛius, between the cutis and the muſcular 
3 parts, to the laſt vertebræ of the loins, where 
it is always neceſſary to make a counter 18 10 
. allow the diſcharge a free exit. of 
* __ TIT it is likewiſe ac 
never to waſh the cats after puniſhment, but 
to allow the blood to dry on them, to render 
en more ſevere; but I cannot avoid ex- 
ering. my iſapprobatio 7 this method. 


* 


i #\> 153 55 
t is adding gre dy to a puniſhment, which is 
already, from its very nature, accor . 55 
with too much ſeverity. 1 ar firmly. of opi- 
nion, that the cats ſhould not only be waſhed 
clean, after every puniſhment, but that the 
ſame cat ſhould not be uſed in mor than 
fifty laſhes in the ſame puniſhment, to avoid 
the bruiſes that .conſtantly.enſue from their 
augmented. weight. The Drum-Major ſhould, 
13 be provided with at leaſt ten or 
ancite cats, which, at fifty laſhes a piece, will 
be ſufficient, in ih to finiſh Te Soon 
| puniſhment, aca 31 beep 1 
Theſe aa Rig are eee in wg a power 
5 the commanding officer; 5 the military law 
leaves him altogether at liberty on this head. : 
Perhaps it. would have been better, had it 
been more definite than it is, on a matter that 
appears to me of ſome moment to the ſervice. 
Men having a command over others in this 
reſpect, would not then dare to abuſe 1 
ſome inſtances prove to us they have. done *: 
Men would not then, at the caprice of a ſupe- 
, riox, or their Governor, be whipped. to death 
AS. ſome. recent accounts tell us, has lately * 
been the Sl: abroad, in one of the Engliſh - 
be Ee. E F.: . 5 fon: 


2 . * „ Allading 8 to © Lendnd of « ate Governor af one 
1 * Britiſh Sertlements, _- „ 


— ˙—— meyer 
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4 LAG) Use be ua, My rom che 5 
mis ccüftry, cannot By Trem 
— 1 314 ont mlt rankle hero, nd 


ended With ent Oar? 


; © 25" £ 
Pines. 


46f +punifhing which is at- 
Pair "ſt follow 


Kicken; — okt ne The cat uſed . 


+ UE ihe" "cords a 
ent, F e rer 


to e! injury ee wil be equal to ſie hun- 
-dred. given with afingle cord. The fein and 

muſcular fibre torn, as ff 
Hiadl been inflictedl. The für of pain, M0 
ever, is not in the ſame p = ftion. - The Tum 


will be as am i 


= 
4 ” DS Vs 


— —.— zs Rille Lugenented by de 
addition of ca en a ſingle cord be 


£3. 


Let 


Ae inſtead of this” multiplied number. Let 
uẽs ſee ho it ſtands when compared with'the 
- Puniſhment tens oy WORLD Planter 5 


„ BT.” 
CUE | — ** We” 


* 1 WA the kk Aladed to above, ordered 


"Ges ſoldiers to be tried, and condemned to receive. no leſs 
"han Seen hundred laſhe each; e account "Ops, eight 


Wald it not be conifoliitt ito pol 9 


4 % Yn} "RE OE. 0 " K * 
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7 55. by | 
Ja The planter, while epa „„ 
Fay has an eye to his. intereſt, and for 
N hi eee does not inflict a degree ß 
puniſhmen | that would e him of his 
| ments are given 1 . i 
not on the back, but lower down. I. ſpeak 
of the, molt judic us and moſt merciful of the 
planters; for unſpeakable crueltics are alſo 
occaſionally practiſed by many of them, as we 
are well informed. They are able next day 

to attend their uſual work. Not ſo the ſol- 

dier: weeks, and often months 25 . „ 
and he is not recovered. +. Dn 
1750 ng , ha fo, or one dl, = md. | 5 


Munde Nane its; ad be ei ani lt be „ 
worſe; while it muſt hock humanity to reflect on the conſe- 1 
qnences. Three, it is ſaid, died of their wounds; and the 1 8 
other two mult ſpin out the "reſt of their exiſtence in mifery,, —_—-_ 
| from broken conſtitutions and bad health, which muſt enſue 
from this barbarous treatment. Vid. the publig- zpers, about 
the end of 1783, for-this account. ; — 

+1 acknowledge my obligation to | the editors bf the | 
Britiſh/ Critic, in their review of the fir edition of this 
work,” for the hi 


OO I ten mn nents, — — . — — Sr — 
5 r e 0 P — — 


[ 
.F 
1: 
i 
l 
\. 
t; 
j 


* 


ce We Cabs find . body melt 
away into a ſpectre of ſæin and bone, from the 
2 > of ſuppurations that have followed; nor 
were they ever able afterwards, as long as 1 
e them, to bear the ſame hardſhips as be- 


fore; and they muſt, from thence, alſo be more 


ineident, not only to contagious diſeaſes, if | 
they bein the way of them, but to other ch m 


Pla ints, to which ee or eg w. of d ö 
20 expoſe them 1252 rens 


The true deſign of Puste is to re- 


vent the commiſſion of crimes, "not as'a facri- 


ice for that already committed; if this can 
be obtained, the utmoſt end of the Jaw is ac 
tia” And may not: this be as well 
done by mode! ate; as immoderate Teverity? 
That ſuch: puniſhments are meant as an ex 
_ ample; to deter others mil | 
_ crimes, is proved TOM wa RR, 
cuted in the preſence of all the private ſoldiers 
in the place. They are conſtantly obli ged to 
form à circle round, and be ſpectators: for 
this purpoſe, the ceremony of ſtripping, and 
tying up the offender to the halbe 
be rendered as ſolemm and awful as poſſible, to 
üjmpreſs their minds the more deeply; but the 
e Tfelf wht gk: be: as e e as the 
R 97 OO en | 


*. 7 
* x 


rds, ſhould 


| nature of che e crinie, and the . ili ay lay vill | 
permit. JFF 
u nent kg the' e is to attend t to 

in puniſhments, i is the ſeaſon-of the year, and 


ſtate of the weather. In winter, and in cold 
weather, a man will bear a conſiderable larger 


2 — bl . 


pu 


nt with leſs danger than in ſummer, 


continued ſo for ſome time before; or if au- 


tumn be approaching. In cold wintry _ i 


ther, the fibres are tenſe, and rigid, c 


0 ratively to what they are in hot weather, and : 
much leſs danger is to beapprehended from fe- 
ver, which when it has appeared, I have al- 


| ways found tobe of the Typhus, than theinflam- 


able Type: I never durſt bleed in it; for 
it ſeldom takes place till ſuppuration comes 


on, anc the ſmell from the back is confider- 
| ably e offenſive; and to the 


= If the priſoner has be 
9 cou 


>IÞ long confin ( 


t-martial ſat on him, or afterwards; 


before its ſentence is executed, and the Wes⸗ 


cher all this time continues waring it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that the body will be pro- 
Portionably relaxed and weakened. Even 


= the dread and apprehenſion of the evil hour, 
e e 3 in 3 to Als nine, of 


—— x 
£ "of 4 
* LP; 

e * i 


a A 


eſpecially if che weather be warm, and has 


theſe putrid teams, 1 ; 
2 a great ſhare of it. Aug) eien 
a before 5 
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quiſition c concerning the ee che — 
and the other deproſing ö 
e Jun e. the 

all. to be ee orcalianal | 


ES {x 
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Every pen a andere; 3 5 +—in 
aething to fear all are net callous. IJ have 
ſeen fre ſuffer mote +from-this' than rfrom 
ament; we wen and. r tber A. 

able in <6 confinementiz thay 


a — t 


mm Rahman ebook bench, — 


this ; condit a-for fome works 3 
W * e ent- 


- 2 den — not be dehilitated? The 


geon . ee i eee in 
view. 148” * 8 
- Autumn the wig gekly — 6 ds 
| vill nov be more liable to produce fevers. 
Ar this-time,;then,, 8 caution the com. 
(ECO - 


large an excoriated furfac i et Mail inde- 
pendent -6f- aby a haryc taufe, ſuffieient to 
pre — if eontagious fevers be in "the 
| s muſt 2 Een e b. 
enſtve, both 46 the bauen 


back, pee with aTmell grep is | 
*thouph/a'more-than ordinary robuſt man, it 
n Him extremely Faint and uneafy; he 

complained more of this than f the pain he 
ſuffered," © et he was carefully dreſſed, and 
waſh: ws Tar time Birt 


aer, 1 tmelled 10 offerifively, : 
n the greateſt attention was paid to 
| 3 at un un ; His back, as s well 8 as 


22 aged was the 1 room where he lay, to | 
the 
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the ke patients, that hive entreated me, to 


have him taken out of it, with which I com- 
plied, leſt» their health ſhould ſuffer, and a 
contagious fever be induced among them. A 
- ſeparate: room was, therefore, fitted up for 


= to which he was removed; the hoſpital, 
happening at this time, fortunately, to be 


more than commonly large and commodious. 


8 ; From the putrid ſmell of: his ſores, it was no 
| eaſy taſk to dreſs him; and ſuch was the pre- | 
cdarious ſtate of his naeh, * . e 3 


it to no one but myſelf. e 
Before I finiſh this ſubject, 1 aſl 1 the = 
3 s indulgence, while I give him 


mother caution, Which is, never to ſuffer a 


priſoner to receive his puti ament under 7 
cooper; let it be done invariably in the open 


tiſed. I remember once a propoſal to puniſh 
a man in the Guard-romm of a Fort, the bet- 
ter to avoid the Populace, but I ſtrongly ob- 


Jetted. I need hardly add my. reaſons ; it 


Was to allow: the man the benefit of the free 
air, a matter now of ſome moment. Some 


times, to avoid the mob, it may be thought 
prudent to propoſe puniſhing in the Guard- | 
room, or under ſome e 4 cover; but if 


n it e be avoided, 


* 


rosig. 1 


fo ſhort as ten miles 
ſyſtem, by fatigue, Muſt be accelerated, the 
body debilitated, and rendered more ſuſeep- 


caſe, neceſſary 
be indulged och one; for though his ſores 
may not yet render the body Riff, or feel ſo: 


\iſhments delt not . iutictede ol 
ai pſi « march, Seen Mid 
iles ; for the ſanguiferous 


tible of injury. For the ſame reaſon,” it 


ſhould not ſucceed the - exerciſes of. a field 


Sg nor e the n after a nnen 


'F rom- As has bern ſaid, It will occur, 


char in warm weather, the morning is the 
moſt proper time for puniſhments, as well 
on account” of the coolneſs, as from the re- 
freſhment of the night, if the priſoner has 
had any place to ſleep 1 in. Should the puiſh- | 


ment happen in a Sanne at a. con- 
ſiderable diſtance from Head- quarters, and it 


be found neceſſary to ſend the priſoner there 
to the regimental hoſpital, do not oblige him 


to walk; it is cruel. Let a cart be provided, 


eeuen if the hire ſhould be ſtopped from his 
pay; a mile, or a mile and half I do not con- 


fider as of conſequence, nor is a cart, in this 
; but if much more, he ſhould _ 


1 as Ann will ſome k hours after, yet 
his 
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and authority, as behoves-thi 
puniſhments. An ill place 


auth. K guard vs e to 
eſcort him there; he deelared he could not 
Walk, Which 1 very readily believed, and 
e on the e officer, of the 
ſtationed there, to, indulge him with a 
cart: he had walked-from head quarters, that 
eee under a guard, and to oblige him, 
after a ſevere puniſhment, to yeturry! py on 
foot, might have proved dangerous. OY 
>, Surgeons are apt to uſe too a day 
and do not always contend for heir — 


point, may prove ſerious, 1 tr hs 
„leres. The Surgeon's buſineſs, at puniſh- 
ments, is to prevent any danger to the life of 
| thepmien and to take off any blame that 

might fall on the officers; he ſhould; 
therefore, exert his authority, and take the 
ſufferer down, th 


ite 65 it, 1 18 ; he * not . N 
= ſuppoſed. to be acquainted with the ſtrength. 
of the body, and the human conſtitution. An. * 

| apology | is offered. often, by Surgeons, that 
officers may be offended, if they officioully. 


ſtep in to prevent t the farther execution of the 


ſentence, when it may appear to them, that 
ſcarcely half enough has been inflicted ; bur 

| he may depend on it, this will. not ſcreen, a 
him, if he proves too paſſive. and obedient, 5 
when duty, and well 28 eee Urgp. Op 
him to act differently. 1 
Ĩ᷑¶ is true, ſome officers may be raſh cookghs: | 
| to cenſure him, if he orders down a delin- 


quent, before receiving, what they may think 


his deſert; but here, it is not the magnitude 11 
of the crime, but the ſuffeter's ability, and the 
danger the Surgeon ſees before him, by which 
he is to act; nevertheleſs, I am apt to believe, 
there are very few officers. of a diſpoſition ſo. 
| cruel as to enforce more than the 7 
thinks enough, 5 
I have ſeen repeated TR RR of the hu- 
manity of officers ; they have often whiſpered 
in my ear, on theſe occaſions, and with ex- 
preſſive countenances, aſked, whether I did 
not Dad * had been inflicted? ? and 


_ this 


<< * 


this too, when both the offender 5 crime, and 
his ſtrength, appeared to me to deſerve more; 
jnſtances of which, I have often experienced 2 
* Lieutenant-Colonel, under whom I 
_ ſerved ſome years, who for humanity has, 
perhaps, ſcarcely | his equal in the ſervice. 
They were always great offenders whom 
* ever allowed to ſuffer, even till I ordered 
the puniſhment to be ſuſpended. Robbery, 
houſe- breaking, ſhop-lifting, theft, gre crimes. 
that always call for vigorous puniſhment, as 
they affect not only the property, but the 
ſafety of the ſubject; not to mention the 
| honour of the regiment, which every officer 
ſhould maintain as far as lies in his power. 
Should the Surgeon find many of the 
officers diſpoſed to blame him for too great 
lenity, alledging that the ſubjection of the 
regiment will be injured, and the commiſſion 
of crimes thereby encouraged, he ſhould take 
Pains to point out his reaſons for his conduct; 
and endeavour to convince them of worſe 
conſequences to the character and good name 
of the regiment, ſhould any die from over- 
puniſhment. They ſhould be informed, that 
it is the opinion of many eminent men, that 


the INE + 2225 arc * too ſtriet; nor 
| ſhould 
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are put in force i in their utmoſt rigour, = _ 
Beſides, as this is a duty for which he, in 


1 particular manner, muſt anſwer, he is there: 


fore, with reaſon, more concerned for the 


conſequences. It becomes more incumbent 
on him to guard againſt danger, both for his 
_ own, and their reputation. Should a man 


die, in conſequence of over-puniſhment, 1 
am certain he might be tried by the laws 


of his country for his life; and ſuch an 
accident : would. fix, and juſtly, an eternal 


blot on his character, both as- a man void of 


profeſſional ee and of the ſlings * 


nee 5 ; . 


Such an 1 Dina: edit: a did 
unfortunately happen to a regiment quar- 
tered in the weſt of England. There a man 
died in conſequence of puniſhment. | The 

eircumſtances attending it are not neceſſary to | 
be related here; ; thus far may be ſaid, that 
both ſurgeon and officers miſtook the man's 


ſtrength, for it muſt not be ſuppoſed they 


meant to whip him to death. The Surgeon 


too eaſily yielded up his prerogative, and for- 


got he was reſponſible, till his country called . 


_ him to anſwer for his conduct. He 
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quaintance with him afterwards : it coſt him 
not only much anxiety of mind, but. great 
expence, and the hazard of his life. An en- 
raged multitude ſought him in every corner; 
but a precipitate flight to another kingdom pre- 
vented them from diſcovering him; had he 
TT + found while their ferment continued, 
| they would have taken the law into their o 
| hands, and not waited for che verdict of 
8 jury; happily for him the aſſizes were at 
ſeveral months diftance, and the minds of ne 
= -:- people had time to cool before he appeared 
WH on his trial, which his friends an, oa i 
N highly e expedient for him to do. | 
When a court-martial fits,” it is not the 
Ee irength of the offender's conſtitution, but the 
„„ derne brought againſt him, that the! 
ZE compoſing it conſider. Nor do they 
wiſh. to whip any man to death; if he can 
beer their ſentence, it is well; if not, they 
„„ 8 no longer judges, nor are they reſpon- 
FE ble 1. 5 is Peres” in the * 0 me 
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the ſeverity of the law, in this reſpect: does 


he abuſe this great charge committed to his 


truſt, then is he, indeed, Juſtly blameables | 


nor ought à falſe. delicacy, or an ill placed 
deference to officers, in matters of ſuch mo- 


ment, to ſcreen him, if he be guilty, or leſſen 
his accuſation. He cannot reſtore life; he 


ought not, on any account, whatever, to ſtand 
unconcerned, and ſee it taken ag. When 


he is to be its protector. 3 — 

And ſhould : any military gentleman, whos 
1 calls him to ſit on court-martials, ever 
chance to look into theſe pages, let me be- 
ſeech, let me entreat him, to weigh the matter 


of offence well; let the accuſation be fully 


> N A r r . 9 
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conſidered, 24 let the untortunate lone | 


be well attended to in his tory. 
| Remember, he has generally 5 to 8 
his friends; let no prejudice affect him,— 


But, i in doubtful caſes, let them lean always. 


to the ſide of mercy,—for doubtful caſes will 


occur; where innocence, notwithſtanding the 
; greateſt care to arrive at truth, will ſome- 


times ſuffer the puniſhment. due to * 
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e Was Je Mackey” s regiment, quoth my uncle Toby, | 


Where the poor grenadier was ſo unmercifully whipped, at 
| Bruges; about the ducats ?—Q, Chriſt l he was innocent, cried 


Trim, with a deep ſigh—and he was whipped, may it pleaſe 
your, honour, almoſt to death's daor they had better have 


hor him out right, as he begged, and he had gone directly 


to Heaven, for he was as innocent as your honour.” Ho- 


| neſt Dick Johnſton's ſoul to be ſcourged out of his body, for 
the ducats another man put inta his knapſack !—O, theſe are 


misfortunes,” cried Trim, pulling out his handkerchief. — 
Theſe are misfortunes, may it pleaſe your honour, worth 
in down pod Frying over?,'” =: 47-1 | 


Minfarrunes, indeed yet ſuch as will, " 


7 the courſe of things, ſometimes unavoidably 


happen. We ſee men occaſionally ſuffer | 
death, for crimes they never committed, by 


the force of falſe witneſſes, though the Judges 


take all poſſible care to ſift the matter; and 


we have the ſame reaſon to expect that the 


witneſſes examined on court-martials, by Mi- 
litary Judges, may not always be influenced 
by truth; here, there is no room to accuſe 


the court; it muſt act by the witneſſes 
i: brought befots it: it f is all we have a right to 
expect, when they candidly, and impartially 


weigh the force of the accuſation with the 
Fenner 8 ae and give judgment abcore 


* Trift. Shand | 
„„ lien 
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ETSY 


PR; never kit an inſtance; fave one, of uns 
merited puniſhment, nor could the blame in 
any degree be laid to the court; as it haps 
- pened, che puniſhment was rrflitg, J think, 
only fifty laſhes. A ſoldier was found by the 
patrole, out of e quarters, beyond the hour li- 


mited by orders; he was likewiſe without his 


hat, and ſtanding up by the wall; he was car- 
ried to the officer of the guard, Wo confined 


him, as it was his duty. At this time orders > 
sdations 


were ſtrict, on account of ſeveral depr 
made on the property of the inhabitants, that 
had lately been committed, as was alledged, by 
the ſoldiery, which produced complaints from 
the magiſtrates to the commanding officer: 
his being found in this manner, and without 
a hat, weighed conſiderably againſt him; it 
| Was in vain that he urged he was ſtanding 
at the door of his billet, and that the door 
had been ſhut againſt him. The truth was, 
the landlord had thruft the poor man out of 
doors, nor would he give him time to ſeek 
for his hat; it was a market day; the lands 
lord had company in his houſe, ' and would 
not allow him to ſit” by the fire, as he took 
up the room of a gueſt; to retire to his bed; : 


be could not, for the room he was to lep 
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me, while E dreſſed: 


men deldom - 1 


f; dhe kg regiment + in a 
face to face: every man 16 


| to run; che gauntlet, 
is. cuſtomary. 


cure, of his. innocence. 


This would 


every tian Adis * N ib hs : 
can” a be paid in chis way to the part they h 
ſtrike ; hence the ribs as well as the ſhoulders 
WEE * conceive, there tan ſcarcely 
a 3 whis heck, ther kin . 
e Hence appears its 
ery little acquainted 
the leſs hit wr : 
In others," ry D Adee method We 
ue - here they flog ſig mg on the: backt 
. « poſterior ol wee, object 


wmuents . is manner data — ves 

are inflited. In ſome regiments uf: the 
berge L am informed, it is always cuſtomary 
to count ten betwe 
this tardy Athos of proceeding, like wiſe; an 


n euch ſtroke; I deem 


addition to the puniſhment; when they are 


er ware ee che 1 leſs time 5 
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| the time of Sins but both os and his 
machine was much de 


put through one of the holes, and faſt 

ns were ſtretched out, and i in 
ke manner each put through other holes cut 
for that purpoſe in the plank. The feet a 
legs were faſtened dg. 


down. His ar 
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| out in this way, would be felt with mene 
pain than ſix or eight an d, 
have ſeen commonly inflicted. 


Captain George Coote "= HAY | 


4 3 he lay at Gibraltar, between — years 


1763 and 177 


o, à ſurgeon belonging to one 


ied by the, nen, an 
1. Cine fell into diſuſ. 4 
It conſiſted chiefly, it . of 


with holes cut in it, ſomething like the com- 
mon focks, to be ſeen ſunk in the ground, 

near the highways, and in ſeveral villages in 
this country. The culprit was placed on a 


ſtool before it, and his head bent down and 


er as he ſat on the 
ſtool. By this contrivance the back was ex- 


poſed to the puniſhment; nor could the ſuf- 
ferer move, or ſwing about, as in the com- 
mon way; but on trial it was found to be 
attended with great inconveniences, and in- 
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. dub to the me 7 among t ief 
leaſt: was the aukward poſture in Which R 
Was ſo long dete ined, with his head beit t6= | 
wards the ground: nor could the atmeſpherie 
air be ſo freely breathed by him, which L con- 
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; Maes one or the greateſt of his ſufferings, | 
poſture: is far preferable” to this bent” . 5 „ 
- has as . blood circulates with more free „„ 
and the liver . 
the parts of the human frame where it ought; ALF © 


dom both through the lungs 


on no conſideration, to be interrupted. When 
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its inconveniences were diſcovered, it was, b 


unanimous conſent of officers and men, 


aſide, {ory Runs _ mode oÞ the halberds ag 7 
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„eee b viz. 
and; riding the wooden horſe, T cannot pe 
much, having had few opportunities of ſeeing 


ſoldiers puniſhed in either of theſe ways. 1 
am of opinion, they are not ſo frequently uſedd 
as that of which we have chiefly treated here? 


nor am I certain whether e has any 
concern u with e Tas 8 > another” reaſon 


80 ome r regiments 4 are in che ſerrics NP 


re regular in their conduct. In ſuch; E 


puniſhments are almoft' unknown, Where 
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ts” [Dis '# and * avoiding every thing 
migbt be cos 


8 ment of Aragoons, deſerve ours 
Il ape been by their officers, and the 
: 0 dur of the privates during a year . 
1 ſicenee at che place where I no live proved. | | 
BED > . for the ſpace of the previous eleven w 
years and. upwards, there had not been a 
77 ent, nor any offence: to deſerve it 
a among'them; yet no regiment in the ſervice 
= '. was eee e nd 8 to ors | 


x: more hare den in whats it xras fathionable 

- Amor them to behave well; and the cons 

dWrary, in an individual, would have been con- ä 

* ©, fideredas a ſtain on the character of hg 


whole, and would have been reſented acobrd- 
| _" ingly... 4¹⁸ not this ſome Proof, that fl 
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. the honour of a ſoldier, as ſhall term mal 
| he. a means ſtrong endugh to ast in 
its ſtead, and be fubBituted For emden be 
chat forfeited d this benin would. ſuffer, t 
ue £910 e hs” Key ai i and bun the 
more, the oftener they: are 3 
nature revolts at this, and reaſon: : 
againſt it... Flogging only ſerves 
have indeed been inte, that in . 5 
- it 15 eee — e 
fi th is puniſhment, the man is alterwards 
ned cut of che regiment, being ihougbtun- 
kit to remain afterwards i init; n corps, ex- 
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the corps; a 


T Would -be fer 
 Hgidly'difeiplined as a German one, though 
I am told that of late there have been ſome 


| 
: 


ic en cke other,” if he” * 111 : 
„there is a man leſs. N e . 
fry to ſee an Engliſh n ſo 


attempts towards it; I ſhould not wiſh to ſee 


human reaſon degraded * ſo low, and men 


drilled down to mere machines: when this 


comes to paſs, Lſhall tremble leſt deſpotiſm be 
too near our doors: a well regulated army 


may be maintained and diſciplined to the 
wiſh of a rational commander, much ſhort of 


the ſeverity neceſfary for this; an army that 

will love, m 

| ſecond his intentions without the eane or the 

Whip. That the ſeverity of the Ge 
eipline is great, and that far beyond what is 

ſtirictly neceſſary, is the opinion of ſeveral | 
eininent men who have compared it with that 


re than fear their leader, and wilt 


nan diſs 


other countries. Dr. Moore, ſpeaking” of 


French and German military diſcipline, ſays; 
„ Theſe (the Germans) admit of the diſci- 
pline of the cane on every flight occaſion; 
which is never permitted among the French 
troops. - Notwithſtanding their being ſo plen- 
tifully provided with theſe ſevere flappers to 
rouſe . . not ee that 

Bad | the 


ee . more preciſion or atettnefh than 
the French; and any difference, in my opi- 


nion, would; be dearly purchaſed at the price 
pf treating one ſoldier like a' ſpaniel.” Then 
be ironieally adds, * Perhaps what improves. | 


the hardy and phlegmatic German, would 
have a+ contrary effect on the more delicate 
and lively Frenchman; as the ſame ſeverity 
Which is required to form a pointer, would 


render a greyhound good for nothing. Af. 


ter all, he continues, I queſtion very much 
whether this ſhocking cuſtom is abſolately 

neceſſary in the armies of any nation; for let 
dur Martinets ſay what they pleaſe, there is 
e ane ä ende n f — and 
5 dogs.” £2 1 LH 


Though ks Acipline of 50 Gem is, — 


. reer here as ſevere, and, from the beſt i in- 


formation I have been able to collect, not 
without reaſon; yet I am happy to find there 


are men among them that do not take all the 
advantages that the military law, in this reſpect, 


puts in their power. As one inſtance of hu- 


manity even among German officers, where 


all allow the diſcipline to be extremely ſtrict, 


we hall e the eee une by the 
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many, yet the troops v 
performed every eſſential part of duty well. 


time he made this obſervation, was at the head 
of the army in the electorate of Hanover, 
never ſuffered his officers to order his ſol- 
diers to be caned for trifles, though they were 
puniſhed for real crimes by the fentence of 4 
regular Court-Martial ; and though the dif- 
kipline is thus lenient, — compared to the 
rigid obſervance” of it in other parts of Ger- 
were ſober, regular, and 


Wich reſpect to caning, he adds, Caprice is 
too apt to blend itſelf with this method of 
ane and men of cruel diſpoſitions are 
prone to indulge this diabolical propenliry, f 
ee the pretence of zeal for the ſervice,” _ 
No action whatever is ſo well performed, 


? Loe force dictates, and fear mingles in it, as 


where the inelinations are concerned, and 
meet ſmiling, as it were, the mandate. Even 
religious duties, if they are exacted by puniſh- 


ments, are not performed at all, however the 


body may incline in ſeeming obedience. What 


man ever became holy by the Inquiſition ? 


The old proverb will long hold good, that 


Tis 4s prayers are not Piety. Our mod. ern 
: . e 8 . 


* 
25 
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po t. dhe facetious Peter Finder, FR 


5 bad this i in view in his ſtory of the chaplain ”— 


reading the ſervice to a ſhip's crew. | A.boy = 

on board hides himſelf. in an empty caſk, I” 
prevent bis being preſent at the duty; the 
boatſwain goes in ſearch of him, and finding 
him, flogs him with a rop e e | 
bis reaſons why he did ſo. 


1 Come out, and fave your damn'd band ſoul, 160 my 15 

The poor boy, feeling the 12 n, ee, 
with tears of yociferation, | 1 3. 
« Pl come, PH come, but damm me if ri pray.” 


1 Force made the boy obedient, but wüten 
had Hie to do in the act. 


What would we think in England of pray - | 

1 forks tuck of drum; and praying too juſ = 
as long, and no longer, than the Adjutant . 
Pleaſed, or the manceuvre required to ſiniſh it 
neatly ? Yet ſuch is the mode uſed on ſome 
parts of the Continent, as a reſpectable author 
informs us. On the moſt trifling occaſion, he 
tells us, the Major's cane is exerciſed; and 


FELT 


whim and caprice, where fuch . ſtrict, Uiſciy - | 


pline prevails, one may reaſonably conclude, 
not unfre uently govern its motions. Theſe are 
his 1 words; Fern + d den ſurprized to 
3 | : eser rs 
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| ken, as this author informs us, who, at the 
time he mate this obſ 
of che army in the electorate of Hanover, 

never ſuffere 
diers to be caned for trifles, though they v 


ervation, was at the head 


1 his officers to order his fo- 


puniſhed for real crimes by the ſentence of 4 
regular Court-Martial ; and though the at 


3 cipline is thus — when compared to the 
_ rigid obſervance of it in other parts of Ger. 
many, yet the troops were ſober, regular, and 


1 5 


performed every eſſential part of duty well. 


With reſpect to caning, he adds, Caprice is 


too apt to blend itſelf with this method of 


puniſhing, and men of eruel diſpoſitions are 
prone to indulge this diabolical propenſity, 
Le the pretence of zeal for the ſervice,” 


No action whatever is ſo well performed, 


Lb force dictates, and fear mingles in it, as 
where the inclinations are concerned, and 


meet ſmiling, as it were, the mandate. Even 


religious duties, if they are exacted by puniſh- 
ments, are not performed at all, however the 


. 


ein ſeeming obedience; What 


man ever became holy by the Inquiſition? 
The old proverb - will long hold good, that 


Ow Prayers are not piety, Our modern 
0 1 9 | 5 1 e 
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poet, the. enn Peter , doubtleſs 

| had: this in view. in his tory of the chaplain 
reading the ſervice. to a. ſbip' 8 crew. A boy 
on board hides bimſelf in an empty caſk, ta 
prevent his being, preſent at the duty; the 
boatſwain goes in ſearch of. him, and finding : 


him, flogs him with a rope 's.ond, giving him | 
his reaſons why he did ſo, - 4b | 
"po Come ont, and fave your damm ga foul, I fgy my R 

The poor boy, feeling the 1 5 alen, 
with tears of yociferation, n 
ill come, PH come, but ans me if yir pray. 


Force made the boy obedient, but eite | 
had Iittle to do in the act. 


- What would we think in England of pray- | 
jug by tuck of drum; and 
as long, and no longer, than the Adjutant | 
pleaſed, or the manceyvre required to finith it 
neatly ? Yet ſuch is the mode uſed on ſome. 
parts of the Continent, as a reſpectable author 
| informs us. On the moſt trifling occaſian, he 
tells us, the Major's cane is exerciſed ; and 
whim and caprice, where ſuch - ſtrict, diſcis 
| pline prevails, one may reaſonably conclude, 
not unfrequently govern its motions. Theſe are 
his words; 92 2 Was 2 good deal ſurprized to 
Wa 5 | _ (rw 


praying too Julk 
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obſerve, that not lt het morn of al "i 
| foldiers' muſkets, and the attitudes of their 

bodies, but alſo their devotions, were under 
tte direction of the Major's cane. Th 
lowing motions are performed as part of the 


fol- . 


military manceuvres every day before the 


troops are marched to their different guards: 
The Major flouriſhes his cane the drums 
give a ſingle tap, and every man er arms 

raiſes his hand to his hat; at a ſecond ſtroke 


on the drum they take off their hats, and are 


ſuppoſed to pray ; at a third they finiſh their 


petitions, and put their hats on their heads. 


If any man has the aſſurance to prolong * 


prayer a minute longer than the drum indi- 


cates, he 18 puniſhed on the ſpot, and n n 


to be leſs devout for the future. The author 

facetiouſſy adds, The ingenious inventor 

of drums certainly never dreamt of their be- 

coming the regulators of peoples piety. 

Pie of eee eee, * v. 1. 5 368: io. 
Edit. th. . | 


Although I e ben tine in the pink 5 


of this chapter, inveighed againſt the ſeverity | 
of flogging, yet, when the nature of the crimes 
ſoldiers are often guilty of are conſidered, it 
will” oa * —— ſo cruel. Their of. 


» » * 


fences, 


en) 


fences, for hs 0 part, would bring chem 5 


to the gallows, were they to be delivered over 
to the civil law hence, inſtead of cruelty, it 
often becomes merey and lenity; for, when 


compared to this ignominious death, the idea 


of ſeverity vaniſhes to nothing. 


I thought it neceſſary to throw out t theſy | 
_ hints relative to puniſhments, ſince part of. 


a regimental Surgeon's duty is to ſee them in- 


flicted. 1 wiſh, after all, the military laws 


knew no ſuch thing as flogging ; and that, in 


place thereof, ſome other mode of puniſhmens | 
could be deviſed, leſs ignominious z on this 
head, however, L dare ſay nothing; it is out 


| of my line of life. Though I wiſh it with all * 
my ſoul aboliſhed, as an inhuman: thing, more 
ſuiting the nature of ſavages, than civilized 


and poliſhed nations; yet, as I have nothing 
better at preſent to offer in its place, I muſt 


leave it as it reſts, and refer it to the n 
of a wr Di rid re | 
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Ts Surgeon. 
10 5 eta the, 8 158 is, «pd 
none can enjoy better opportunities e 


r 


application of, new, and unuſual. remedies than, : 
army Surgeons. The I Is, 8 at 


his diſpoſal, a8. ſoon a8 . 
the ſick liſt ;, by. this 


3 


trials made by others, and put 8 to 8 0 | 


Paige or inſtitute eren e ma. altem. * 

o him to promi 
5 practice. . BS | 
An experiment, fe a 7 — LS 
« differs from a ſimple obſervation, in as much 
as the knowledge that an obſervation affords, 


' ſeems to preſent itſelf ſpontaneouſly to us; . 


whereas, the knowledge we derive from expe- 
rence, is the reſult of ſome attempt we have 
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f en hs army Te in this | ar ho 


carefully conſiders the whole of the phæno- 


mena of a diſeaſe, may be ſaid to make ob- 
- fervatiotis ; and he, who in the courſe of it | 
- exhibits any remedy, and notes its JO 
4. may be ſaid to make an experiment.” 
That to make experiments, may require 


; tere than the medicines commonty 1 in uſe, 


= 


* » 
* 


we grain ; but if the Surgeon has improve- 
ment in view, he will not ſtop here for the 
ſake of ſaving a trifling expence. A little 
money expended in ſuch laudable purſuits, 
will be conſidered as nothing, when compared 
to the ſatisfaction he may receive, or the good if 


he may do, both to himſelf and others. 


By trials of this kind, it may be in his 


power to confute too haſty, or confirm ſtill 
Ser, well grounded coneluſions. Ia. his 
experiments, L would not confine him to arti- 


cles alone now in uſe in the materia medica : _ 
. . © others! not yet received, may, occaſionally, 8 


be had recourſe to, and their virtues inveſti- 
nd, but all trials on the human ſubje 
rdous n. are ever een 
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bade, witha view to ſee wacher unge, 
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42 not meant hed to-exclude se 


7 erciſing his genius in this way; theſe may be 
"ro ee in the army, though not, indeed, 


five apparatus to repeat many ingenious experi- 
1 ments on the different kinds of gaſs; if no uſe 
o practice ſhould refult from them, they may 

prove, atleaſt, a virtuous amufement, and fil! 


| may try the different degrees of ſtrength-in the 
. different articles of the materia medica in decoc- 
1 tion, and infuſion ; and perhaps, be able, Swi: 
times, to take advantage of the knowledge he 
gains by this in his future practice. He may 
be more fully enabled to tell in what parts of 


the gummy or reſinous parts, (J ſpeak of ve- 
getables) : in = what IEICE x69 are eto. 
| each other. | 
| © | Hemp try 8 e different ie vinwers 
bl different articles, in like manner, without 
mamuch trouble, and thereby ſatisfy himſelf of 
the truth of what authors have advanced on 
the ſubject; and in theſe kind of trials, who 
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very extenſively. It will require no very expen- 


ons up a leiſure hour more laudably than in diffi- | | 
* 5 Pation, idleneſs, or the puri arſuit of folly. He . oy 


the ſubſtances the chief virtues lie; whether i in OS 
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1 but he wy be happy enough to dif. 


experiments, if he has an opportunity of ex | 
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<8 8% 55 1 8 
cover in which: was” over-ocked. by 
thoſe whoſe experiments he is now imitating, , 
and be led from thence to furniſh us with a 
better explanation of the modus operands of 
"theſe articles, that may point to a better, * 
more efficacious e of hing en to 
_ the human body. . bi 
As conduct experiments, requires, 3 „ 
ever, no uncommon ſhare of ſagacity, when 
it is conſidered how ſmall a deviation, . 
many cafes, may occaſion a very eſſential dif- 
ference i in the reſult. Any miſtake, or neglect, 5 
however trivial it appears to the leſs atten- ” . 
tive, may form the grounds of very erroneous MP 
"concluſions z but notwithſtanding,” we may 
agree with the learned Zimmerman, chat * A 
man of genius will ſoon perceive the modifica- 
tion he is to adopt, when he is ade to * 
the precepts of others in practice. ; . 
It muſt undoubtedly be ſome dens of 3 
3 ſort, that cauſe the great variation, which 9 
we find in the reſults from the ſame experi- 
ments, made by different perſons; innume - 
| rable inſtances of this might be adduced from — 
. . the writings of medical and ph iloſophical F 
There are few who have made. any orig * 
in 25 ſciences, that have not, in the courſe. . 
N „„ 
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*& their "FAY had os to lament itz 

much ingenuity has been thrown away to no 
purpoſe; perplexity has been created, and 
truth, inſtead of. appearing obvious, been in- 
volved in tenfold more obſcurity®, to the fa- 


-  tigue and mortification of the ſtudent, h 


from this alone, oftery becomes diſguſted 5 
the uncertainty which ſurrounds him, and 


-laments the mazes in Which he com Fol 
Sang. : 


In our 8 previous to an park. 11 | 
ment in practice on the human body, Many i 
i are to be conſidered ; the patient s age, 


conſtitution; - the former diſcaſes under which 


be laboured, and their ſequelæ in changing, 5 


or weakening the habit it may likewiſe be ex- 
pedient to know, as well as the preſent coin- 


plaint, and its duration; the ſtate of his urine, 
pulſe, reſpiration; whether he breathes freely, 
or otherwiſe, and to what it may be attri- 


buted, ſhould his reſpiration be impeded ; 


_ nay, even, the poſition in which he lies in bed 
| ſhould not be overlooked; an uneaſy poſition in 
bed Pigs affed W 4 and create a 85 : 


— 


; 24111; 
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| in the dalle which @ leſs anemtive e oblerver” 
may be ready, raſhly, and erronk © at- 
tribute to the medicine laſt gieen, and 4 
it down as ſuch ; or, perhaps, to a cauſe more 
dangerous in its nn, an affection 1 5 
ation themſelves, &c. 8 4 
= Theſe, N Kt other minuriz, are en- 
” ty" to be obſerved, and referred to their 
proper ſources, in calculating the effects of a 
medicine, and forming a jut 1 | 
| reſult of the experiment; effects from ſome; _ 
or all of theſe cauſes may take pla ace, and wag 
lead us in the concluſion. -It muſt be ſome- 
thing of this kind that obtains certain medi- 
eines credit, which better information ſhows 
they did not deſerve ; or cauſe others to be _ 
rejected, when they ſhould have been held 
in eſteem. The many trifling compoſitions, 


which have from time to time been in great a 
eſteem for the bite of rabid animals, is « _ 


ſtrong proof of the one, and the no leſs 
bitter invectives that were once thrown out 
againſt the uſe of the Peruvian Batk, is a 
glaring inftance of the N . 
A faithful regiſter from the time our. ex- | 
nences, of every change in the 
patient, ſhould be kept, and our obſervations, x 
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: . now et, al with care an: circum- 
5 Ipection.— Obſervations, ſays an eminent 


; author, - ſhould be exact, clear, and-faith= 
ful.“ If this be r at all times, it bn 


ſur ely punctually to be attended to in ma 
ing an experiment. : * practiſing medi 


= nothing, truly, is more a N yet HA 


: ſervation, as it is here meant, 7 
requires a particular genius, a turn of mind. 


oſt certainly 


Ei that cannot be. ſupplied by the moſt /2boured 


: mrduftry, Some, we know, contend, that 
more is attributed to genius than it deſerves, 
and even go ſo far as to deny that there is 
any ſuch thing; yet while ſo many proofs to 
0 che contrary daily appear, we muſt bes _— 


to diſſent from them. 
With reſpect to a genius for. = "OT 


; «it i is eaſy, ſays Zimmerman, * to diſcover - = 
it in each individual, by obſerving how he is 
affected at the theatre; or at the fight of a 

| | | picture, Or. a. piece of mechaniſm, &c. © One 5 
perſon will ſee anly the dreſſes of the actor 
another notice the decorations of the theatre; 
others attach themſelves to the attitudes, and 
geſtures of the performers ; all theſe ſpecta- 


. he. —— 10 aue directed in thein 
e 


e 


Haſte dion particular paſſion, and 8⁰ to, e 
theatre to flatter that paſſion, &c. 


In the line of philoſophical 8 we 
| ſee likewiſe this variety of inclination; this 
varied taſte. Whoever refuſed to admit that 
Sir Iſaae Newton. had a greater taſte, a bent 
of inclination, or genius for mathematics, 
than for poet 
the fine arts? All the induſtry it was 


_- him to apply, could never, in my * | 
nion, have given him abilities to write Para- 


diſe Loft; the Iliad, or the Enead; and vice 


verſa, the authors of theſe three great epic 
poems, could never have unfolded to us the 
laws of attraction and gravitation, or un- 
buffed, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, LN 
24 n into n diane and perfect 


colours, 7 
In the 1 of the Bfatone parts of 


| Steal ſcience, one ſhews. a predilection for : 
anatomy; a ſecond ſoon diſcovers: a bias 


towards chymiſtry ; while a third, contented 


th a more ſuperficial knowledge of theſe, 
is led to excell in the operative parts of furs © 


gery, and the dexterous uſe of the knife ; 
while another, ſtill, is more eſpecially led to 
e the prtbology; and Phiſiology of the 


body, 8 


y, beer. any branch & 


* 
Z 


8 bition of Naka ws a mh . 
obſervation, tracing their action on the ſolids 


- and fluids of the living animal, and forming 
uſeful concluſions from thence, Nay, per- 
3 haps, there is no perſon, whatever, that does 
not poſſeſs a particular bias to one purſuit, in 
g preference to another, independent of exain- 


| ple, imitation, or habit; and this I would by 


dienominate genius for theſe ſeveral ſtudies 
and to me it appears a full Pr af chat ſuch” Aa 
F thing as genius exiſts, — 
HFlelvetius, Johnſton, and Smith, have 1 
nied that genius preſides in ſo great a degree 4 
and maintain that a man may be what be 
pleaſes, if he applies himſelf. This, in its 
full extent, will hardly” be found to hold; 
moſt certainly not, in poetry, and the "4 
arts. If genius be a ſtrong bent of inclina- 
tion, with capacity for a particular purſuit, that 
_ Puſhes a perſon forwards, and gives him for- 
titude, and perſeverance, to ſurmount all diff 


culties that preſent themſelves in it; where this 
is not to be found, the mind ſurely muſt flag, 
and excellence never be obtained. More, Lam 

1 ready to allow, may be attributed to et 


. he * it deſerves ; 8 "bus to OD its force e 
3 rely, 


* 


U 


3 N 


* 


bs evidence which SAGA day's experi * e 
affords. 5 l 4 
5 Wm we 1 . F 
inclination, this genius, if you MW gn pre 
ſent, and that the Surgeon has a natural turn 
for the cultivation of the different parts of his 
profeſſion; for if this be not the caſe, he is 
wrong in entering upon it, and has thereby de- 
prived ſome other branch of buſineſs, for i 
which nature had deſigned him, of a mem 
ber he reads of experiments, as he peruſe: 
authors; he is deſirous of knowing the W 
and of repeating them; or, perhaps, he 


doubts of the truth of the reſults, from what 5 N 


ſeems to him the want of probability; or, he 
is led to make new ones from ſuggeſtions of 
his own. I fay, doubts from want of pro- 
bability; for, perhaps, to doubt, may be 
conſidered. as a mark of his ſagacity and diſ- 
gernment. Perſons of little genius or diſcern . 
ment, are ſeldom troubled with . but 
take things as they are told them. e 
When I advance this, I am not e in 
my opinion; Zimmerman, who was a man 
of much obſervation, has told us the ſame 
_ thin mp The man no genius, alone, is able,” 
he | 


K 


he . to determine kl: himſelf” ih = 
degrees of probability ; ; and hence it is, that 
be alone can become a great miniſter, a great 
PWoarrior, or a great phyſician. Such a man 
knows how ro doubt, when he perceives, that 


| 1 the reaſons why any particular thing ought 


to be believed, are of little value; and, on 
he other hand, he knows how to act, when 
there is greater reaſon for certainty, than for”. 


. dbubt. Men of little minds are not ſuſcepti- 


ble of doubts of zhis fort.” But he very juſtly 
Adds and they who do nothing but doubt, | 
_ _ - are incapable of acting like men of genius *. 

Do, that we find, both not zo doubt, and to 


' 7+ doubt too much, are extremes, which the man 


3 of genius and diſcernment equally ſhuns, > ; 
If the Surgeon, then, is to repeat the ex- 
5 | periments. of others, made on the human 
ſubject, that which he is to imitate, is care- 
fully to be peruſed, and every circumſtance 
ſtrictly kept in view. From the time he hag 
come to a reſolution, a proper opportunity is to 

be ſought for his purpoſe; all poſſible juſtice 
- ought to be done the experiment, both on 
W experimenter”: s account, whom he hag 

' thus” under Wen, ani for the fake of 
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8 . . Vid: Eee = hc. 
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medical improvement; 5 Duke The fu om 


jects of the trial ſhould. be as ſimilar to one 
another, as the nature of the thing can Amit 


or the ſubject requires ; ; otherwiſe he has no - 


right to call this a zef, or to regard it, in any 
meaſure, either as a confirmation, or refuta- 
tion of the experiment under conſideration. 
But we muſt repeat here again, that no trial, 
dangerous to the patient's life, is ever to be 
riſqued: this would not only be wantonneſe, 
e nin pre N 58. * criminal, if | 


„e ene 8 have bal rh in hs Aa : 


of hg and that have kept their credit for. 


ſome time with the public, may be analyſed, | 


if convenient, | and their virtues inveſtigated 8 3 
if upon this, they are found to poſſeſs activity, 


trials, in certain determined doſes, ſhould be. 


cautiouſly made, in diſeaſes ſuch as they have 
een famed for curing.—For, although, moſt 


guack medicines and noſtrums, are ſome com- 


mon VE and often even Formule of 
them, either now, or heretofore, in daily 
* e changed for the ſake of diſ- 
guiſe ; yet we now and then find one among 


them of great activity, which from cauſes, 
ſuch as we have formerly mentioned, has, 
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Alte jato diſaſe with regular pract ds - 
but which, on account of its àcvity, ſhould = 
ſtill have held its place in the materia medica. 
Theſe, by his cautious trials, he may be able 
to reſcue. from empirieiſm, and reſtore _ 5 
to their deſerved confequence. 
The uſe: of arſenic, though y em- 
5 glojac: by Phyſicians; has long been almoſt 

baniſhed regülar . till lately. Per. 4 


might have been one W 1 of this}; whether | 
es be fo or not, the e nes followed: 


a noſtr un, rennen, by he dards, un- 
der the name of his tuſteleſs ague drops, could 
not eſcape the notice of the regular faculty. 
The hiſtory of thoſe drops is as follows: 
=Upwards'of twenty years ago, as I am in- 
formed, Mr. Mowbray, now phyſician and 
e of the Dock-yard at Plymouth, at 
chat time a ſurgeon at Bi ggleſwade, gave 4 
trifling ſum to the wife of a German quack, 
who had left her in indigence, for a receipt 
for the cure of agues, the principal ingredient 
of which was arſenic: this receipt he, with a 
becoming liberality, communicated to ſeveral 
of his medical friends! in a London. Aguiſh com- 
„„ „„ plants, 


% 


kad apa wok ee name of Edwards, 
. who uſuallyprepared the medicine. 1 
if wre are not miſtaken, ſettled afterwards at 
1 Wenne, ang on this — n, 
28 8 e ae oe: 9 onalty aha 
one: Abel more ene to an ounce of n. 


eee badge n up dhe ſubjecy un; 
Dr. Fowler, of Stafford, turned lis attention, 
that way. He analyſed it, aſcertained its 
nature, and performed many ſpeedy; cures, 


8 a ſolut af this mineral, in i im 5 0 of 
theſe noted drops. 5 K Io In In = 1+, 
Similar experiments have bee 

peated by different practitioners, bab in th: 

metropolis; and in the country, in var 

doſes, but fil wih equal: novels, 


® "Vide Britim Critic, 3 | of v. 45 "for $A 179: 
For the above antedore I am indebted o the * . 


. * 
4 5, 8 
. © ty 95 7 { 
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ot only on agues, but in ſome other diſeaſes, 7 


" BY 


. *. 56 wy. - 
4 at cures, given” us by Dr. Fowler, are 
many; and Dr. Willan, amongſt others, 
has publiſhed ſeven caſes of: its ſucceſs in 
5 _ -—at the end of which, he adds, —. the 
above cafes 1 have given in detail, as ry 

|; the firſt which occurred, and thence ſolicit 
ing more particular attention; it ſeems only 
zneceſſary farther to add a general report from 
2 - ſum total of patients treated in this man- 
The ſolution was preſcribed for about | 
"2 others, in different ſpecies of intermit-' 
| tents, and fucceeded almoſt: inſtantaneouſly, | 
in every caſe f. The ſolution he uſed was 
made according to the formula, publiſhed in 
4 + Di. Fowler's work on the ſubjecpr. 
In like manner, I thought 1 it incumbent on 
me to make trial of it. In the courſe of the 
laſt few years ſeveral opportunities preſented, 
in every one of which, it ſucceeded to my 
5 wo and without the ſmalleſt accident, or 
1 inconveniency whatever, during its uſe. My 
war formula differs, however, ſomething from Dr. 
3 er's, in its being more ſimple.—1 found 
it — to add either nitre or alkali, nor 
do Lalways diſtill the water in which I diſ- 
ſolve i it. I take fix ounces, by weight of 


„Vid. his Med. Reports of Arſenie - 
+ Vid. He On. v. 2. part 2d. part * 


Or au nary) wins: OY in this” 
place, and add to it twelve grains of the white 
arſenic, of the ſhops, reduced to powder; 
this 1 place in the heat of 212 degrees, or 
chat of boiling water, the phial being only 
flightly. corked, to allow any air which may | 
be, extricated, to eſcape. - During the time of 
ſolution, the phial may be briſkly ſhook now 
and then, though I do not know whether 
this be abſolutely neceſſary; in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour the ſolution is compleats 
When it cools, the bottle containing it, is - 
again weighed, and as much of | common 
water, or for the ſake of giving it colour, 
of ſp. lavend. is added, as was found to have 
evaporated during the proceſs to make up 
"2 exactly the ſix ounces. - By this means the 
doſe is more accurately calculated, a con- 


- 1 venience which. I conſider as of ſome conſe- 


quence. „ 55 7 „ 3 
In the laſt edition "this wank; 1 was 

8 guilty of an omiſſion when ſpeaking of this 
ee and 1 think. it right to ſupply it 
now. I ſhould have obſerved, chat it. 
1 proper always to filtrate © the liquor 


8 


- after ſolution through bibulous paper. By 


5 this precaution, not only duſt, which has 5 


Alen! into the phial . the time of ſolu- 
Vor. JJ*ͤͤ˙ - 5 tion 
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den will be cleared out * it, but what is * 
more importance, any granules of the arſe — 
nic remaining undiſolved, will be Hſe 5 
retained: in the filtre, In a ſubſtance ſo active 


as. this, every precaution ought to be uſed; 5 


| leſt it ſhould affect the ſtomach; and induce 


ſymptoms, if not dangerous, at leaſt trouble- 


ſome, and retarding recovery. I uſe now - 
always diſtilled water; the ſolution is the more 
complete by this means, and it is eaſily pro- 


cured; for if a few gallons. be kept in large 


+ bottles, well corked, it will remain freſh. for 


years. Þ have kept it upwards of three, with- 
out any perceptible change. This will de- 


| pend, however, on the mode of the diſtillation, 


by an equable heat, and by not purſuing it; too 


far. A conſiderable portion of the water 
uſed ſhould remain in the bottoms of the Rill; 


| when. the operation is ſtopped. 


1 have diſtributed this ſolution to there © 


practitioners in this neighbourhood, with 


directions for its uſe, in order to collect their 


practice, and form a concluſion from as large 
a number of trials as poſſible; 3 in every in- 
ſlance, that has come to my knowledge 
ſince, it has proved ſacceſsful. Th 
198 I ſhall * e * hft ny: own 


follow- 
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e a ſoldier in "the art at rept 
ment of Dragoon Guards, quartered in Ip | 
wich, aged 30, put himſelf under my care, 
Auguſt 7th. 1786, by the deſire of Mr. 
- Hamilton,, Surgeon to the regiment. _ His 
complaint was a guartan, under which he 
had laboured many months z—the fits are 
long and ſevere ;—has taken pounds of bark; 
and often upwards of an ounce a day. By 
| this means his fits were generally ſuſpended | 
for a ſhort time; ſometimes he has remained 
free from them for two or three weeks, but 
the diſeaſe always recurred. It occurred to 
me, to try arſenic, having, a little before that 

time, peruſed Dr. F owler 8 reports, e to 
: this mineral. . 

As this was my firſt experiment, 1 made | 
uſe of only one grain to the ounce of water, 
Which 1 had diſtilled as directed by Dr. 
= owler for the purpoſe ; the bottle into which 
it was put was ſuſpended in a veſſel full of 
water, (as already deſc ages and * on the 
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L-<Whe a thncaGhoin dialed: 
the udo ben cold, was weighed, and 
* ounces, the quantity I prepared, was found 

to have loſt three drams by evaporation; to 
upp this, 210 drops of common water 
Were added; 1 1. calculated this to be the 5 
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no PROT was . cas any loſs the 2 5 
nie might have ſuſtained, judging it to be 
trifling. Aug. 8th. hor. 10. A. M. gave of 

this gutt. XXXV.—-In a little common water —or- 

dered i it to be repeated at four, and at ten P. =; 

G Aug. gth. —No inconveniency from _ 

medicine ; ; at nine this morning the ſame . 

doſe, as yeſterday, repeated at ſeven P. M. 

| took A ſecond—the fit returned this day, and 
5 prevented his being regular i in the time. of 
taking his medicine only two doſes, there- 
fore, were given this day: medicine cauſed 
us ſickneſs—his appetite, he thinks, rather im- 
paired ; the fit, was ſhortened this t time 2 ful 
Hour. T 5 „ 
<* Aug. 'Toth. his" morning * > Tay 1 5 
drops and repeated it, to the third time, at 
the diſtance of ſix hours from each no other 
inednventency than: A Tab ge of e 
appetite, *** | * 85 „ . 
. | 1 9 255 5 N N TT Aug. 
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day without inconve 


to-day; —— 8 1 1 
. Wien, ves I tha 
| Aug. 12th. bk gutt. 5 — th tos 
| day, and at fix hours diſtance S com- 
menced an hour later was not leſs ſevere 
than formerly. The laſt doſe puked him a 


* Sen tt * 


| 5 and he had feven ſtools. 
Aug. 1 3th>—Omit the trops—let him have 


an emetie. - : ns 
Aug. 1 5 —This de y Ha recourſe' 10 Ke 
drops—took gutt. 50, thrice as before—diE 
3 not make him ſick fit returns to-day. th a 
Aug. 16th. — Had little or no fit eher. 
day medicine did not make him, fick. 
Aug. 17th. —Yeſterday no icon vell ry 
from the drops—had four ſtools—appetite not 
| | impaired—to-day took gutt. 60—thrice., _ 
Aug. 18. —Yeſterday had only one "66k 155 
| drops did not give uneaſineſs—this' morning 
is a little indiſpoſed, or  faintiſh, as he calls! it 
| 15 his fit to-day, lat Foam e's 
Aug. 19th,—Had no fit yelterday— took” 


| Kip Sede h only one ſtool- complains - 


een of a N Pain acrols the ge 5 
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ale When lie arſenic was diffolved; © Hap 

f tha ee e cold, was weighed, and 

ſix ounces, the quantit I prepared, was found 
to have loſt three drams by evaporation; to 

z ſupply. this, 210 drops of common water 
were added; F. calculated this to be the 5 
quantity loſt, allowing 70 drops to the dram; 4 
no allowance was made for any loſs the arſe- = 

nic might have ſuſtained, judging! it to be 
trifling,” Aug. 8th. hor. 10. A. M. gave of 
this gutt. xxxv.—in a little common water or- 
dered i it to be repeated at four, and at ten P. =, 
k Aug. gth. —No inconveniency from he 
medicine ; at nine this morning the fame . 

doſe, a8 yeſterday, repeated at ſeven P. M. 
took a ſecond—the fit returned, this day, and | 
prevented. his being regular i in the time of 
taking | bis medicine: only two doſes, there- 
fore, \ were given this day: medicine cauſed 
Ho fickneſs—his appetite; he thinks, rather i im- 
paired; the fit was 3 ſhortened this ti time 2 full 5 
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85 Aug. 0th. ths morning ge e 
f drops and repeated it, to the third time, at 
| the diſtance of ſix hours from each—no other 
irfconventencythan 4 ſhghe we. 4 of poop 
appetite, *** 22 8 £ 
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my 


| Augie; ad Al POE: gutt. is ally hrit he . 
day, and at ſix hours diſtance 3 com- 
menced an hour later was not Teſs ſevere 
than formerly. The" laſt doſe puked him 4 
15 wg and he had feven ſtools. 1 


ug. I x3th—Omit' the drops—let him have ; 
an elle | ” | 55 e 
Aug. 1 $:—This diy Bat recourſe iq wt 
drops—took gutt. "BO, thrice as before did 
0 not make him ſick—fit returns to-day. 
Aug. 16th. — Had little or no fit Felters | 
day—medicine did not make him fick. 
Aug. 17th. —Yeſterday no roavele* 
from the drops—had four ſtools—appetite not 
| impaired—to-day took gutt. 60—thrice, _ 
Aug. 18. —xeſterday had only one 864 
drops did not give uneaſineſs—this mothing 
is a little indiſpoſed, or faintiſh, as he calls it 
expetts his fit to-day, „ 
Aug. 1 gth,——Had' no fit te ) Abb 
5 5 medicines—had' only one ſtool-—e omplains . 
e a Wen pain acroſs the e — 
| , e N 3 N 8 yet, 
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2 may add, he remained ſo for upv r ds 


fix magths after, i. e, till, the en 
chen to ther quarters. 

The reader will perceive, this « cure km © up 
twelve days, i. e. from $th to 20th. inchu- 
ive; for on the 2 1ſt ng, medicine was given 
and he began it on the 8th the reaſon, per- 
| haps, i it did not yield ſooner, was owing to | 
my .cautious doſe; 1 thought it, ſafer, as it 
was my firſt. trial, to be rather er than 
"ou: in in, 8 


SK 7 A 8 1 n. 1 

1 ee aged 21, n 2 
in the ſame regiment—was ſoon after put un. 
der my care by Mr. Hamilton, ſeeing the 
ſucceſs I had with Green.—-This was a quoti- 
dian of fix weeks duration; fits return daily 
between eleven and twelve. — 1 began with 5 
gutt. 35, of the ſame ſolution, of one grain 
0 pe ounce, and ae: it at the diſtance 


0 


Sloan, to the third time. The day before 
I began with him he re eee 5 
ope m_ alle e de eee, his: 74 
n tay eee as yeſterd gay... 
Finding it tedious to meaſure out ſo many 
drops, I thought of preparing the medicine 
of double ſtrength, but was uncertain at this. 
time whether I could diſſolve two grains in an 
ounce— n trial, however, I found no diffi- 


4 
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vial; no holy Gow. the ang to-day. 
the medicine to be repeated to, gutt xXXV.- | 
each doſe, at the diſtance of ſix hours exactly. 
Morning report. — Yeſterday had- three 
ſtools—fit returned an hour later —leſs ſe- 
vere medicine griped him a little — but no 
other mme n. today | 
as yeſterday, 5 
Morning comm eb Fra ſtools ia” 
dae miſſed his fit entirely—only about the 
2 . its former ee felt Ly little 
app. te. low a diets o | Intermit. the 
1 bare diſſobred ehree grains td the once Kacs this. / 
8 H 155 e "an 
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under intermittents. 63 1 CCC 


5 5 Me : 
me, a few weeks ago, to give advice to à po⁰ | 
man, called Hynd, at that time one of his 

labourers, at haymaking, whom he found 


one day in the meadow ill. He had . 


any at "IO E 


. — the me licine 
2 


In li EA manner he dann imer wed till | 
rched; into enn qua 
0047, e a 


a Si gave NMI. Hasillton | Gini off f: aber Soha. be 


Gow, requeſting him to try it, when oppor- 


tunities offered. Some time afterwards he 


reported to me ſeveral caſes of its ſpeedy ſuc- . 
ceſs, both on the ſoldiers, and on a fe pau- 7 
pers in the town, _—_— * found e e 


. * : 


* * 2 
wp ©. 5 . 2 4 3 "Fr : '2 $ 
& 1 ” » boy © * W f 


LS 


< ould, _ near this wn; een : 


2 I 75 „ We 7h 4 


afflicted with a quartan for ſeveral months 
T moos him the ſolution, beginning with 1 
ter de die two days after he had his 


98 not leſs ſevere the medicine neither 


Frech nor 3 any uneaſineſs. Len- 


Jem El mage 


creslecl it now to r X 5 Let de die erbt 
ſecond fit was confiderably wonened ug 
looſeneſs,” nor gripes. © i 
Continued it at this doſe fore days longer 
Ae eſcaped ke third fit altogether had tw 0 
or t three looſe ſtools, and 4 flight pain 8 
tlie abdomen-— diſcontinued the drops for three 
days—at the end of which, repeated them three 
days more Eno return of the fits—diſmiſſed 
cured—with orders to return in a week, to 
report how * he had been in the intervals | 
continues well* —Quartang are allowed to be 
tlie moſt Obſtinate of all the Kinds of inter- 
mittents<but this laſt yielde1, 1, in a ſhort time, 
to the medicine perhaps, Bad I ventured on 
a larger doſe it would have yielded ſooner; 
but I think it ſafer, with Ks a kin, 
„ 50th ore Rene | 
The medicine "oY ul c name E Ed. 
wards's Taſteleſs AgueDtop bs—has certainly : a. 
much larger proportion of "the arſenicf, i ina 
given quantity, than what L ventüred to pre- 
1 8 7 AE the doſe is Only {even Gepe and 


£3 af 


2 Fe: Sx * * 


> +, ae N mi now dead, withour any return of 


his complaint. ENTS Y - 
"+ The difference of frengeh has | bee already enge f 
u this SR OL TED 2 We ++ „„ * be 


2 8 . ＋ 
RN, ” A 1 ; ; s yet | 


* g 7 5 — } 
4 KY * 5 
* Cain 

bs | | 

8 « | \ 

. EF „ 

\ be 5 N ö 

{ 


rx 85 e effects * e it is ſaid, vio- 


ent. The doſes are ordered to be repeated 
| at the Uiſtance , of nine hours,—lt 1 is but juſ- 


| tice, to add, however, that a practitioner here, 


aſſures» me, he has 


iſtered thoſe very 


drops, and he adds, uſed many a bottle of 


ed chat this is the mineral which * Ki- 
vity to this noſtum. 


them, —for ſev 


ral years, in caſes of the in- 


termittent kind, - with perfect ſafety, and 


{peedy. ſucceſs.— This ſurely ſpeaks greatly 5 


in favour of arſenic-—for i it is not now doubt- 


In the winter of W Cine. hath = 


| ol had a ſoldier whoſe ague I was not able 


to overcome -he had got bark, and other 
medicines, f in uſe for the diſeaſe, till he was 
tired of taking them. He ſeldom was free more 
than a week. Marching into Royſton, in 


the beginning of July, where the men were 
to remain a week or two; he was again taken 


in. -I was adviſed to try the Taſteleſs Drops. 


E —1 had ſome reluQtance to exhibit a medi- 


cine, the compoſition of which I was igno- 


rant of, Fut ; the perſuaſion, chiefly, of his 


returned afterwards, during the time I knew 


hin, 


. | CF 
him, 
| 2 


"NA Was > ps; = HT et, 


con feſs, this did not induce me to try the me- 


5 Heine, ene TO 1 N e N re- 


| ports. 4 


e on 


85 tion „Which the regular pi ractitio: 
in Harp to uſe with everycactive | 
materia medica, —nor i 


1 1 " © 150 Dh -with more 
rafes 3 the medicine, I am perſuaded, 

8 ft oc ee coca in ns 
r ge eee with that care nd in ys 


'NOL id it be the leaſt ob- 
jectlon, that 1 it is one of the moſ | 


ſons W 


for inſtance, hydrarg: 


8 chat ſubſtances of ſuch activ y £ | 
ulſeful part, of what are ee e . 


ol the materia medica, and from theſe we may 


| hope for moſt ſucceſs in the cure of di | ales 


This ought to be one ſtrong reaſon, h 


* 


3 


For employing che regular baue and Wen 
3 . oY 79G 


A ny "AR Ss; _ — ſie or 
e months ola, For in this county} Wha: 


FE th _ which we are acquainted 3 ſeveral . 
pbther articles in daily rene 8 are not leſd ſo; 


dren not exceed by 
of courſe was Fes to. . ae 
age, and I am happy not to have it in my 
Power to recount a ſingle inſtance of its failure 
In the intention for which it was admini- 
Adered, or of its Producing the leaſt diſ- 
agrecable conſequences... It is now a medi- 
cine of very frequent uſe in this neighbour- 
hood among all deſcriptions of practitioners. 
It has been tried likewiſe in a variety of other 
diſeaſes 


beſides thoſe of the intermitting claſs, — 


and in many the reports have been very fa- _ 


Fourable: it bids fair for being uſeful where 
powerful tonics are indicated, for in this view 
it appears to me that its chief action confiſts, 
Its want of odour and taſte, and the ſmall 
bulk of which its doſe conſiſts, render it 
ext emely convenient to many Romachs, 
' whoſe irritability willnot ſuffer them to retain 
the more coarſe and bulky. medicines of chis 
tribe. In young children, and indeed in any | 
age where reaſon hag not begun to exert. her 
Powe r, thoſe. ſubſtances, of a nauſeous taſte 


iſagrecable flavour are. conſtantly re- 
fuſe can even force make patients ſwal- 
lov: wen. To. Te A, eine chen, 10 
| 38 | wh ic 
=; . * = 
© . 


0 =9 x. : 


wh {ck — ce o lb, is a 
at great acquifitim pat So yusar dar 
A Arſemic has: been wiel iiobther A 5 | 
— fides intermittents, not without ſucceſs. Mr. 
Hamilton, already mentioned, ſays, he cured 
_ afoldier of an epilepſy thereby, ſince the time 
when I taught RA to prepare it. triedãt i a 
caſe of this kind, i in the ſpringof 1787, for ſume 
weeks, but it was without ſucceſs.It was,” 
however, a caſe of long ſtanding, in which 
numberleſs medicines, by a variety of prae- 
titioners had been employed, at different times, 
for ſeveral years paſt.— A Surgeon, at Bury: 


St. Edmund's, in this W informed me, 
ſometime ago, he was trying it on an epileptic 
patient, and he had ſome reaſon to think, from: 
what he had obſerved e the time he had 
adminiſtered it, that he ſhould be ſucceſsful; 
but I have not had an opportunity ſince! of 
| knowing the reſult of this wial; on the whole, 
it is the duty of every practitioner to repeat 
trials made by others, or make new Ones 
himſelf, as he ſees opportunities, and as ſug- _ 
geſtions of this ſort occur to him, and among 
theſe, it is no 121 the of the ny 
e oh oe I 


2 
; 6 F S 
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5 1781, many of the ſoldiers wit ſab; with, 

Fs ug — as deſe be d by Profeſſor Cullen. 
Tits, r ſudden” 104 of feng, formed the | 
| Cw” aan es. Aga 


heſe were iden ſo vio- 
ſpecially, that when the pa- 
tients came to report themſelves ſick, and be 
put under my care, they deſeribed their com- 
Plaints as a quotidlan, or one- day fever, as they = 
termed it; the ſtate of the pulſe was generally, 
ſomewhat, though for the moſt part, but little 
accelerated, and the conſtant thirſt and parched 
tongue that accompanied it, aſſiſted to point 
burt the nature of the diſeaſe, and eaſily diſtin- 
+7 guiſhed it from an ague, where all the ſymp- 
toms, in the intermiſſion, for the moſt part, 
5 vaniſh, and the patient appears as in health. 
The ſeaſon proved very variable; one day 
rain, another clear and warm, but a hoar- 
froſt, which covered the ground frequently in 
the morning, rendered the air, as it diſſolved, 
cold and chilly, for a conſiderable part of the 
day. The regiment was but thinly clothed, 


wn © 


4 


tice taught by Dr. 


being permitted (for ſome rea 
Kno vn do the commanding officer) | 
to wear: their new” clothes, before the begin- N 
ning of December; theſe were the evident — 
external eaufes of the Wert ; the irregularities 
of the mens way of living may be mentioned 
as occaſional and exciting cauſes. In hefe 
fevers, however, L always ſuſpect contagion, 
mae, I may not be eee 
3 found very few of theſe fevers that re- 75 
N the free uſe of the lancet; of this | | 
IJ uam always ſparing, when there does not ap- 
pear to me to be abſolute need of it. For I have 
often found, where it is improperly uſed; that 
recovery is not only more doubtful, but the 
diſeaſe ſeems thereby protracted to a later 
period, by an encreaſe of debility Sms 
died, after lingering to the Wee e 1g =" 
| Ke but moſt of them recovered. VVöwn 
About this time a correſpondent ſent me 
from —— a book intitled, a Phyſiolo- 
gical Diſquiſition, and Enquiry into the Prin- 
ciples mad Common Practice in Fevers, in 
that city, wherein was recommended a pracs 
rown, founded on diffe- 
rent principles from the common. To con- 
firm theſe new opinions, a numerous train f 


* 


> 


FH > x 112 4} 


caſes: Was advaiiced; which! had terminate 


de, by it; and contraſted with theſe, were 
ſeveral that had ended fatally by the old prac- 
700% in the Royal Infirn ary of Edinburgh. : 
VF this enquify, publiſhed by Dr. Jones, 5 
. ee ingenuity of argufnent is uſed to induce 
ths geader to diſbglieve all the diſtinctions of 
Naſelogits, a to inculcate che opinion that 
+ all the genera, 1000 ſpecies; Gel into Which 
diſeaſes are divided, may be regued- to two 
TS alone, namely, thoſe from « ebility, or aſthenic, 
5 and thoſe ariſing from too high a degree of 
health, or /thenic. We are told, halo, that the 
doctrine gained ground among the unpreju- 
diced, and many of ſuch as were heretofore 


5 ante to the Cullenian 1 he which thi 
ro oppoſed. . e ot; ai; 
1.5 deu dhe 9 at ebene diſc ſes, the cure 
' * ___ _eonfiſts in ſtrengthening, and ſtimulating 


medicines, and the quickeſt of operation, and 
moſt difufible, to uſe the author s term, are 
to be preferred. Hence wine, brandy; opiates, 
and volatile alkali were given to a degree, 
never ventured on before; eſpecially opiates; 
and the change for the better, that almoſt 
n e were W of as Icon 
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teflible fits, to prove the dre, of the 1 85 c 0 
dectrine . 5 


5 Willing to Bald the truth as for as 1 was 
able, and 'not Naviſhly bound down to any 


man's opinion, or ſyſtem, #s ſuch, I watched 


from this time, thi firſt favourable . 


nity to make trial of this doctrine, which + 


promiſed - ſuch advantages: out of ſix men, 
ther efore e, Ill of the fever, already mentioned, 


. T choſe one for the ſubject of the experiment, 


| which appeared to me the beſt adapted for 
giving it the faireſt trial. It was one, where 
all the fymptoms of debility were evidently y, 
marked, fo that I could in no wiſe miſtake its 
aſtbenic nature. It was, as near as I could 
find, the eleventh day of the fever; for ſol- 
diers are generally ſeveral days ill before they 
report themſelves in the ſick liſt, if they think _ 
they ſhall be confined to the hoſpital, 8 


which ere of wen have an averſion. 


£4 A s K. 3 


„Rates erf the General 8 company, ih all 


he ſymptoms common in Typhus, head-ach, 


"Ws 1 i * — reſt- 
Vor- II. E 


4 


5 3 74 beats in a minute. 


8 6 114 * | 
1 de fluſhed checks, delice, v ; 


* 


At eleven A. M. a dram of ſp. 72 05 to . 
Which were added gutt. xb of TinQ. Opii.— . 
in an hour after, pulſe roſe to 80.—1 he opiate 
did not, induee ſleep. He reved violently ; as 
before,. The room was. darkened, and all. 
noiſe kept from him, as much ag pollible. 7 

Viſited at four P.M. fame day.—Pulſe now 76 | 
nd ſmall--delirium as before. -Lſhould men- 
tion, that be had, ſlept little or none at all for 
ſevenal. nights before this plan commenced, 20 
but was, all this time delirious. The fame. 
repeated as at laſt viſit.—E ere then were no 
8 than ip. C. C. dr. ij.—-with Tr. Opit gutt. 

Xx iniſtered in the ſpace of five hours. 
* as this was, trifling . to the quantity 
recommended by Dr.- Brown , I could not 
call it a fair trial, if I ſtopped here, without 


5 purſuing his ſtimulating plan farther. 


entering d the room, however, he lifted, up 


% 


At half paſt. ſexen—returned-—this was 
three hours and an half from. my laft viſit— 5 
found him quiet, and was informed by the 
„ be had been ſo for ſome; time. On 


eyes, which were heavy and red, and he 
Via. 8 s N W mentioged., 


„ 


% | 8 . 
JN Fr od. 2 
: 5 8 = * : ; ; ö ; be £ 


3 29 


i 


began th talk 3 named me as Tom.” 


as 1 came near. Gave him how a tea- cup full 
of red port pulſe 80.—At half paſt Gro _ 
viſited again— gave ne tea- cup of port— 


Le. ten, another cup of po dort, to which Tr. Opu 
| 95 g. xxv. were aA ee the lame night 


viſited—another cup of wine was given. Et 
Here were no leſs than 105 drops of Tr, Ops IG 


in the ſpace of eleven hours. 


From this time till eight next morning Goten. 


: day) he drank about ten ounces of beef tea 
this was always given warm—his pulſe 84. 
tongte moiſt. —1 began now to form ſome 


| hopes of his recovery yet he roved almoſt f 
as much as formerly.-—T went on further with. 


the plan, and gave him gutt. Ix. of Tr. Opii 
in a cup of wine—took no more of the medi- 


cine this day—continued much the ſame. — | 


Next n morning at ten, A. M. found his breaſt 
and ſhoulders full of maculæ his pulſe 76 


and ſeemed ſilly turned up che white of his 5 


eyes a little — Was, nevertheleſs, ſenſible when 


ſpoke to called me by my name — complain 


of great . while I ſtayed to 

make water, but could not—drank, ft ince laſt 
night, a pint of beef tea—at vo . M gt a 
Fay » wine. 5 


1 | Viſited 


Vit ws an / bour: a Viz. at two, a 
| found him quiet—at four, and gave him 


another cup of wine—at nine, and found him 


"ſinging, when I entered, and talking fooliſhly : 


—his teeth and lips furred over, and black, 


with pulſe at 88—this was ten beats more 
frequent than in the morning. „ 
As the delirium, which never ed, Was 


A | now encreaſed, and he had got no opiate this 


day, I ventured on a larger doſe than I ever 


gave before, viz. Tr. Opii gutt. Ixxxviii 

Next morning viſited him at nine, and found 
him doſing—-was informed by the nurſe, that 
he lay very quiet through the night. Pulſe 
now flow and equable—I thought him better 
on the whole —at eleven A. M. got another 
f cup of wine. 


I was willing now to intermit a while, and 


_ obſerve what the effects of this laſt doſe might 
be, ſo gave nothing more till next day at 
eleven, A. M. when I found him not only | 
' roving as uſual, but with ſubſultus tendinum 
—frequently convulſed, and pulſe very feeble 


and / up to 108.—His death now appeared 


inevitable —got a cup of wine—ordered his 
head to be again ſhaved—for it had been 
__ ee Sd a —_— bliſter to be ap- 


CO 


Cm) 


| led over it. A gliſter was " adintniterdT be- 
fore the application of the bliſter—this | Ni 
| Tour a ſtool-—made water alſo. . 858 
While I was preſent he ſuddenly farted out 
| ef bed, and 1 ordered him to be ſupported 
| ſome minutes on his legs—delirium more en- 
cereaſed eyes wild. At eight P. M. his 


pulſe 120—and weak - paſſed two large lum- . 


brici next morning found him more com- | 
poſed—gave him a cup of dogged and ordered 
him another at one o'clock; 
Ihe opiate was intermitted this night, and 

till next evening, when he got 105 drops. | 
This was coming ſomething nearer to the new 


ce of Dr. Brown, though till much 
ſhort of it. For from the little ſucceſs it had 
Hitherto afforded,” I was afraid to proceed as 
far as this publication ſet forth. The delirium | 
+ bad never abated. From this till next even- 
ing he got no more, when 110 drops were admi- 
niſtered— with no better ſucceſs than before. 
— The day following I thought him better, 
though his pulſe was weak, and frequent.— 
| Sometime after it was no leſs than 130.— 
He was ordered wine and beef tea this day— 
but in. the e he "0 nee a . 
Fo e yh 


I qurſt in che foo 


. 14 4 " 13 
This, Jam led to believe, will be n 
13 2 pretty fair trial of the difufble ſtimuli ap- 
plied in caſe of Typhus. But whoever 
wil take the trouble to examine it, will find 
no great encouragement to repeat the experi- 
ment. For my own part, I am inclined to 
_ think, I never ſhall make another on the ſame 
= principles. Here, evidently, no advantage | 
Was obtained: nay, I am led to believe it 
Was hurtful, though I dare fot ſay the caſe 
would have proved more eee 105 it e 
been treated on a different plan. Ft 
1 Perhaps, i it will be ſaid, I anda dew rous, - 
and did not venture on large enough doſes; 
it may alſo be abjected, that I omitted the 
; uſe of Tonies.—Such as the Cort, Peruv. &c. 


The reaſon Was, I wiſhed to tread as nearly as 8 


teps of the father of this 
new doctrine, as. ſet forth in ſome of ' the 
gaſes, in the publication already quoted, by 
which it is ende⸗ a 
practice But I ſhall not take v 
me either ere A or approve here is 
d caſe, I lay before the public, pretty exaQly 
_ narrated, It may, no doubt, take many more 
trials by different Practitioner, to ſettle the = 
_ merits or demerits of this ſyſtem. | N 
V wo 


bo 


4 9 N 
ex coed Cieuts to 4 is a 
| deferred, according to experienes in theſe 
coufitries—But che many trials made after 
Kim, Pane it could hg ve eondlitded” that 
——— ea N 0 6 a bert . 
bele of the mat. med and one, rom! Which 
e may promiſe ourſelves atlvantage in vari- 
ous ee The ſame concluſion; Perhaps, 
may be drawn from this medicine ini fevers; 
it Hy teach us a more liberal ſe POR 
Without going” 6e far as' "this new doctrine 


2 . LI WHE 


aham ek 6 d 1 Quack ranght is," 
1 M ith Ay: we might Atfrer 
much larger quantities than had ever. bei 
ve itured off * en ne the Su Ons, by a 


ever adminiſter the free in fuck eee DE 
WE Graham ſets forth he did; or Purſue l 5 
_— plan in the ine en 8 

betend diefen ds fel kat, tavit bees de 
eonſequence of it, yet both hav been ufefill, 
'&< ecialy the latter; and with _ 0 Ui 
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7 120 . 5 
| Brunonian "oy te E. en . i1 
ics and acl. by: a middle ee | 
o gain the , wiſhed: for harbour, ſince death 
certain from, the Rocks.of 5 


tice came an — ſoon — ny Are | 
of Dr. Brown's elements, of Phyſic theſe; doc- 


trines were ſuddenly diffuſed throughout theſe 


_ iſlands by his pupils and other adherents, and 
rapidly gained ground, being carried to the 
patients bed-{ide by many who. did not ſee : 
the full extent of their meaning, and by others 
doubtleſs willing to give the faireſt trial to the 

opinions of this ingenious man, and the prac- 


| tice built upon them.—If many miſtakes have 
been committed thereby, and I fear many 
there were, we can only hope and plead as an 


apology that it was from a zealous wiſh to ex- 


tend the ſcience of medicine that theſe trials were 


undertaken. The practice to its full extent is 


no loſing ground, for it has not been 3 


o 3 ir pes and . 
more 


* 


tows 


3 has ariſen from it than ſing ol | 
methods that were in uſe before. The doctrines | 
however have given riſe to other ingenious pi 
nions, and new light would appear to be 
thrown. -upon the. intricate ſubj ect of Phy- f 
ſiology, a ſubject but yet in its infancy, to 
aac the Philoſopher at leaſt one ſtep fur- 
ther in his reſearches—Irritability has now | 
taken place of Excitement, and fevers are noẽr- 
treated on this foundation. Inſtead of wine, 
brandy, and opium, the exhibition of nitre, 
vegetable acids, and things of this nature 
abounding with Oxygene are ſtrongly recom- 
mended, and the greateſt ſucceſs, it is affirmed, | 
has attended them. Dr. Wood, a phyſician 
of promiſing abilities, has lately laid before 
the public an eſſay on this ſubject, to which 
the reader is referred for further information. 
Various and diſcordant are the opinions on 
the ſubject of fevers; and men of the greateſt 
abilities have differed on it the moſt, . Little 
| ſeems ſettled as yet on the ſubject, which is 
Aa proof of the obſcurity in which it is in- 
volved. On a fair examination, we believe, 
as many caſes have ſucceeded on the plan laid 
. down by one ſet of men, who thought it in- 
cumbent on them, by preconceived opinions, 


— 


„ to adminiſter opium, wine; bark mak tonics 6 
F 4 7 as from another ſet Who had conceived. . 
1 5 night to follow. one totally different; but as 
the ſcience of medicine is daily extending her 
empire, and nature ſeems ems yielding herſelf to 
Philoſophie ſerutiny, this, as well as many 
other parts of medicine, wAll admit han fas, 

* hope, of a truer deciſion. 411 * 
Insa caſes of extreme debility =P free we 

2 5 Goat, Dr. Heyſham adminiſtering large doſes 
of opium from gutt. xl. to gutt. J. united with 
vol. alk *, as a more inſtantaneous and dif- 
fuſible ſtimulant, he ſays, than either brandy 
odr wine, the former of which! he gave, i in 
3 ' larger doſes than common, and the later 
a often to two bottles and an half in twenty 
ſour hours, with the beſt effects. Many au- 
thors, rom Sydenham o the preſent day, 
tel its uſe i in fevers, but none that I have 


„ ws formula is 25 follows : 5 
AS Cm wine, ten, ee | 1 . 


qo - ſpirit. Wh OE I io * 
1 * N „ 
Sp. Lavend. compos. dr. j _ of 1 Bs 8 f 5 


FT. Theb. gutt. l. . re ot 
* * burt. Aion Met f. hauſt, 1. 8. Smnendus. 
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che author already mentioned, 

hols pe Ginn 1 attempted to 282 in the : 

above A 
Profeſſor Cullen ſpeaks dung of oi 

as a ſtimulus #4 in fevers of the nervous kind, 

1 where the vis vitæ is apt to ſink. He balivves, 
wine and opium act in ſome meafure analo- 
gous to each other; and he thinks it uſeful, 

particu arly in every caſe of delirium from 
irritation. ; but that in an r a7 Nate | 

| is the brain it is hurtful, | 1 

Doctor Campbell thinks i it chiefly uſeful in 

the beginning of fevers. © But he ſays, 4 1 
hee been informed; from authority on which 

1 Fepoſe the greateſt confidence, that the ex- 

Hibition of opium in larger doſes in the! more 

advanced periods, and more dangerous ſtates 

of the diſeaſe, has alſo been attended with 
happy effects. To the amount of 120 drops 

1 doſe f. But having myſelf had no op- 

Paäortunity of ſeeing it ſucceſsfully given, under 
ſuch circumſtances, 1 fhall. decline ſpeaking 
upon that point.“ to its being a poiſon, 

he very properly adds, « do not know that 

he: Nor anal quantity capable o inducing 
ug 8 9 : * Vid. Le. on Mat. Med, EM 

2 * Vid. Tir on Trp p. 86. | 


\ 


? 5 "RM a 5 3 5 , | . HE | . * 


F * . 
Reach has been aſcertained by experiment, or 
the largeſt that may be taken with impunity. 
Much will depend on original idiolyncrafy, 
or peculiarity of conſtitution, which cannot 
always be known 4 priori; and upon the de- 
gree and nature of. the morbid affection, at g 

"the period the opium is adminiſtered. As 
one perſon will bear of ſpirituous liquors, or 

wine, without being affected, twice as much 
as others, ſo it is allowed to be the ſame with 
opium.—In caſes of mortification, in ſevere 
Pain, locked jaw, or T etanus, it may be given 
in ſuch large doſes, with er, as e 
een a perſon in health. ä 

Doleus tells us of FY caſe, where only al Fit. - 

: ple of Op. given in clyſter for a complaint W 
the bowels, brought « on apoplexy. and death * ; 
and a poor woman, Dr. Campbell tells us, in 
his neighbourhood, in a conſumption, took | + | 
two drams of I. Op. by. miſtake, at once, 927 | 
when comatoſe ſymptoms enſued, which ter- * 
minated fatally. in twenty-four. hours. — The 

| fame author ſays, —* but even in ſtates of dif- | 

7 caſe, where Op. is manifeſtly proper, an over 

| doſe. may be attended with the ſame bad con- 

| ſequences as in other = * an 
RD, » + Vid. e p- yr” 3 
CY SEL | unfor- 


. ft eaſe] in my eye, . an attempt 

was made to cure a violent convulſive Kies 

| der by means of opium... fo 
The patient was a robuſt man, 5 
affected with ſevere and frequent twitchin gs: 
one day he took two grains of ſolid Op. which 
was repeated at the interval of two hours, 


and again at the end of other two hours, tot 


without any ſenſible effects. Six grains 
| having produced no alteration when taken in 
this way, he took three grains the day fol- 
lowing, at a doſe, and three more at the dif-' 
tarice v8 an hour, without any perceptible con- 
 ſequignces. The ſucceeding day, the ſpaſms 
being "45k violent than ever, he took thir- 

teen grains of the ſame medicine in the courſe 

of five hours, without the leaſt effect on his. 
_ convulſions ; nor did this quantity Produce 
; either ſleep, delirium, or thirſt. „„ 
He was then ordered to ul gutt. 155 


* of liquid land. which was repeated four times 


. interval of an hour between each doſe. 
This had no ſenſible effect in diminiſhing the 
ſpaſms, or affecting him in any other manner. 
The next day the doſe was augmented to 

gutt. Ixxx.—and repeated four times at the 

| ſame intervals. He ſlept about an hour after. 

the four doſes of Yona and then 

SY | I _ awoke, | 
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the Op. having had no effect on his convul- 


the alimentary canal, nor in the brain, 


ke, ſeemingly, fir kis wf face of Vert, 


ſions.” He went to bed about ten o'clock ; 


at twelve, the murſe obſerved he Was! in a very 


profound fleep, but did not attempt to > awaken 


N him ; at fix in the morning ſhe found Him 
ſtill in the ſame” ſtate as before, and endea- 


vouring to rouſe lim, found it impoſſible; 


every method was uſed for that purpoſe that 
could be thonght of, 


but in vain ; he died 
about eight o dodkithat' morning. 

On diſſection, an Echinnfic was found in 
his ſtomach; no other morbid mig 4 5 . 


LIE ' Here,” he goes on, © thirteen grains * 


Op. were given in the courſe of a few hours, | 
without any bad conſequences. At another 


time 240 drops of Land. which are equal to 
about nine grains and an half of Op. alfo with= 


out ary ſenſible effects; but, when on the 

fucceeding day, the doſe was increaſed to 320 | FT DO 

drops of Laud. which is equal to thirteen 
25 eee of Op. (a quantity that he had taken ' 


before in a folid form, with impunity) fatal 


confequences ſeemed to follow the exhibition 
of the medicine; it muſt not, however, be 


<q, chat a x pint bottle v was found i in x his 55 


| | 4 127 F 5 
. bed; which contained ſome nn and of 
5 Which i it is ſuppoſed he had drank ? 

Ihe moſt that I find. Dr. e . | 
- niſter, was gutt. Ix.—on ſome occaſions,. he 
found it neceſſary to add twenty or thirty more. 
in two hours alter —hefore he Toung it fol- 

lowed with reſt. 

Doctor Martin Wall 2 much i in 170 
of opium alſo yet I do not find he ever ven- 
tured to purſue it to any thing like the * | 
the new doctrine ſets forth. A medical prac- 
 titioner, about twelve miles from this place , 

converſing lately with me on the ſubject, 
told, me. very freely, he had tried opium in 

- lh way, and was. inclined _ to think he did 

hurt by it; the quantity given, he did not 

mention; from my own experience. in 

many trials, in ſmaller doſes; ; ſuch as from 5 


. 


half a grain to a grain and Half, f in fevers, 5 


though it was often beneficial, and highly „ 


+ ceſlary, yet it was by no means univerſally 


followed with good effects in all caſes. I 


have found ſeveral in which it rendered the . | 


patient reſtleſs, inſtead of producing fleep,— 
and thirſty, and vapoured, who had better 


- nights on e it al, than when — 
uſed it. in +5 12 N 5 
= 1 — te | 1 
e "Ami 


| 15 . 5 148 7 


"A muck ſi mpler method of ed ing was ; 
| Webb, lately in Edinburgh.—Out of one 
hundred and thirty children, i in one of the 
charity hoſpitals in that city, eighty-five were 
ſeized with this fever ; they were under the 
: medical care of Mr. Kerr ;—the firſt thing 5 
given was an emetic, and as ſoon as poſſi ble 
after being ſeized ;—the ſucceeding treatment 
cConſiſted in cleanlineſi—the greateſt attention : 
ti NY paid to it in all its varieties ; freſh 
the apartments being almoſt- con- 
antly ventilated—belly kept open by ſimple 2M 
laxative injetions—diluents copiouſſy em- 
ployed, and ſometimes acidulated. Bythis fim-_ 
ple method, not one eof the whole number died; | 
| yet ſeveral had alarming (ymptoms—pete- 5 
cChhiæ, vibices, and hæmorrhages. The ma- 
ſttron of the hoſpital was ſeized with the fe- 
ver; ſhe took an emetic as ſoon as ſhe found 
berſelf ill, — and without any thing more, that 
5 may be called medicine, ſhe alſo recovered in 
a ſhort time. From whence it would appear, 5 
Aàs the Editor ſays, and to which I am in- 
clined to ſubſcribe *, « that in the treatment by 
of fevers, pr itiener are as often apt to err 
by daing too much, as by doing too little.” . 
"PW Vid. Med. Comment, D. 2. v. 1. . 
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tage may reaſon, | 


4 


we pills nas very flow; in th cafe, en 
. which L.itiads my experiment; and this is fle 
uncommon thing in theſe fevers Pr. Gamps 
bell had ene cafe where the patient died; co- 
vered with petechiz,” wWhoſe pulſe never föſd 
 #th6vE ſtety- i ſtrokes ifi # minute. A fes 
c We alfs died; whete; Ell the day pre. 
ceckng her death; if never ee ed ed ſeb ent 
even ſerokes tis flie farbe ſpace zAfid 4 third; 
dead mage ana than ſXfyuct 
ee gen, r . er, 
greatly decker ed. Pufſus, parvus, debi- 
lis, plerumque frequens are the' Words f DF. y 
© Gillleti; ia Ris defifhien of the dickes Nor 
is the keat ef me en Aye nett. CA », 
lor patum au- ,a, che ſamé Naefe tog TT 
enprifits#;—bur the) fegford Riga ur 
11919 turbatæ; and the” res 1 1 
nutæ, are ſeldom found wintinge | e 22h 
Te fam up the whele; flivigh F dart 
ſubferibe inrplicitly to the deckte Lanny 
by fuck a8 extol very large doſes of this' mes", 
dicine, int febrile complaints; pet, N de 
_ wittyeaution afid proper errcumſpection, a Gee 
regard being had to the particntar eonſtirutiem | 
of the patient in bearing its ue müch advan” 
ably be expected from opium; 
* 55 ry and . | 
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1 ve may likewiſe juſtly Fol of 3 it, as the 


great Sydenham, did, er, ine May: 400k 
i & claudicet medicina.” . 
With reſpect to making 5 on n the | 
by th ſubject; it may not, at all times, be. ex- 
pedient to diſcover our intention. There are 
few, who have not an averſion to become the 


ſubject of experiment, even though attended 


with the utmoſt ſafety and innocence; nor are 


we to ſatisfy, at the expence of much uneaſi- 
neſs, perhaps pain and danger, fooliſh curio- 
ſity, where no inferences uſeful to ſcience can 
be drawn from * V 


I remember, many years 200. A a Practitioner, 


, who adminiſtered . to a patient no. leſs than 


twelve grains of T. Emetic *, merely to ſee 
what effect this double doſe, as he termed it, 
would have. The conſequence, as might be 
expected, proved very nearly fatal; for the. 
patient was thereby thrown, into violent con- 
vulſions; his hams drawn up with violent 
ſpaſms, and. his life for ſeveral days, rendered ö 
extremely doubtful. . The ſtory made ſome 
noiſe in the neighbourhood, and the blame 
was laid on a young man, then his aſſiſtant in 
Hh e but it muſt not be hid, at he was 


„ i 137 5 
nough, afterwards, to „remove the 
| ſtigma from the 1 innocent, where he faw * 0 
"I N placed, by avowing the fact. * 
We come now to hazard our ativions : 
with regard to the exhibition of doubtful ne- 
dieines. It has been long laid down as a me- 
dical maxim, —Melius anceps quam nullum 


uti remidium, —or, that it is better to have re- 


courſe to a doubrful' remedy, than to none. 
But, perhaps, objections may be raiſed to the 
application of this precept in its utmoſt extent; 

| becauſe to adhere to it, and act innocently; in 
our practice, on all VI will require no 
ſmall are of ſagacity. e 
If we are determined, e to apply” 
this anceps remedium, it ſhould, in my opi- 
nion, certainly be ſuch, as is okleitgled; if it 
does 10 good, to do no harm; and yet, if we 
have any hopes from its uſe, they muſt be 
founded on certain qualities, perhaps ave gu- 
lities, we know it to poſſeſs, and a compariſon 
of theſe, with ſome probable or certain ſtate of 
the organs of the body, on which it is to have 
6 falutary effects. = | 
In doubtful caſes, without aging in "this cir- 
cumſpect manner, we act raſby; yet to rea- 
08> ns cd OOPS though it be uſeful, 


i: ({ 132 ” 
can 0 ly lead to aloe of knowler d 
not to certainty; but it is a clue notwithiiand: z 
ing, that may be allowed oceaſionally to guide 
us 3 a; taper that nay lead from a doubtful into 
aà more direct, and certain path — eee 

ties, ſays an author lately; quoted 14 
to be deſpiſed, if they are drawn: Jas” ex- 
pexienced facts, to which we are led by the 

f ſenſes g. becauſe they are then to be eſtabliſned 

a ſo many fundamental propoſitions. 4 
* which has often been uſefal in a 
caſe, nd in circumſtances ſimilat to theſe of 
the oo before us, will probably. be uſeful in 
this, but if I have not. ſeen it tried in theſe 
_ cafes, my conjecture! will be mere ebimtera. 

We ought, therefore, on n dee e 
: reaſon only from experience.” 

If we have recourſe to dangerous e i 
merely to learn their effects in caſes, where 
the patient, in our opinion, is paſt hopes of 
recovery, ſo that ſhould the worſt happen, | 
we ſhall think ourſelyes free from blame, we 
may err; for this muſt be founded in the 
truth of our prognoſtic. That the wiſeſt are 
frequently deceived. in theſe, is well known. 
This has, and may happen agreeably, ſome- 
times, contrary tc to our prognyf 3 ; and this in- 

VF 5 certitude, 


Hh 


3 ede ſhould ever make us exnious in. 
the exhibition of dangerous medi 


an idea, chat death appears inevitably . 0 


proaching, and muſt take place. a 

Me commune with ourſelves, perhaps, in 
this manner. It is in vain to be any longer 

ſolieitous reſpec ine the fate of the 1 patient; 5 

my kill, in e ee ſcience, can prove of no 

uſe in his caſe; yet 1 have. heard of certain 
2 complaints, ſeemingly imilay, where 2 certain 

_ . medicine, when every an elſe had failed, 
Vas ſucceſsfully exhibited. - As all hopes are 

here at an end, I can have little heſitation of 


trying it; yet I am perfectiy eonvinesd of 


its doubtful, as well as dangerous effect. 
know it may do miſchief; yet it may chance. 
to do good here as in other caſes where i -- 
proved ſalutary; let things fall out as they. 
may, ſince every other medicine I can think 
of has failed, where can be the harm of rife 
quing a trial ? No one can blame me for kil- 


b” ling a dying man.“ Such reaſoning, it is to 
be ſuppoſed, as this, before the qualities of _ 


James's powders, and their effects were fully 
diſcovered, was often uſed, They were often 
given as the laſt refuge in caſes of fever; and 
5 not only at improper periods, in th 
ed „ * 2 exhauſted | 


Cr 134 * 5 
exhauſted ft Rate of the patient's Anh; whe 5 
dhe diſeaſe had ſpun out to ſeveral weeks, but 
in improper doſes; the conſequence was, they 
| Killed many, though they cured:ſome. - The 
caſes that terminated happily were publiely 
mentioned, while thoſe that ended fatally, 
| were looked upon to be occaſioned not by the 
medicine, but by the diſeaſe. Theſe abuſes, 
ſince the compoſition, and qualities of this 
medicine have been better underſtood, are 
no corrected; perhaps much more ts 
and certainly leſs miſchief reſults at preſent” 
from their exhibition! in the hands of 3 2 
men than formerly. 8 95 
With reſpe& to the "a e it! 18 5 
. but] think it in ſome meaſure wrong: 
firſt, becauſe the prognoſtic we have made, 
may be ill-founded; for while life remains, 
there always remains ſome room for hope, 
becauſe many of the operations of nature lie 
ſo far beyond our reach, that even the greateſt 
penetration cannot fathom them. What then 
can common abilities, and ſuperficial obſerva- 
tion avail? We know from the experience 5 
| apes, that the efforts of nature, which in the 
end turn out ſalutary, appear dangerous in 
2 the eyes even of the wiſe 55 and in reality 
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they are fo; ſince it i is HRS Ws neceſ 


ory to attempt to moderate them. ets + 

If on occaſions of this kind, a leſs en; 
obſerver, or a practitioner of leſs experience, 
from too haſty concluſions, gives up his pa- 


tient, "7 acts worſe: than a coward; at leaſt 
he diſcovers a degree of timidity allied to ig- 
norance. And ſhould he now raſhly, and 


without the advice of other medical men, and 


the concurrence of the patient's friends, if 
theſe can be obtained, adminiſter a medicine 
of the nature of which he is altogether unac- _ 
quainted, or, of which, from probable rea- 


ſoning, he cannot conclude favourably, he 
is Gs oy" . beware _ the W 


. 5 ee of: this W 1 mould en 
it both more ſafe, and not leſs conſcientious, 
to truſt the caſe, in a great meaſure, to nature 


alone, than to make hazardous attempts. Let 


our care now be directed to what are called 


the non-naturalt 3 to ſleep; urine; ſtools; 


food; drink; perſpirstion, Ses and filters: 5 


nature to perform the reſt. I can eaſily con- 
ceive more danger from being too -bufy witng 


medicines of the more active kind, than from 


vone at all; and, us has been ſaid on another. 
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8 5 occaſion, | . 


TAI 4 


9 quently {o A0 en the aue bene 


4 cannot diſcover it; and, in ſuck caſes, it is 


 _ uncertainty, it will certainly be pi 


_ evident, that it is at leaſt an even chance that 
medicines of any power may injure rather 
than benefit the patient; in ſuch a ſtate of 


give, in the form of ogy wi 
5 me any eſſential change 

mean time remark very eee the © effects 5 
of Het which will often afford the ſafeſt clue 
to the general nature of the diſeaſe; and which 
being aſcertained, we ſhall have advanced one 
| Rep nearer to a Ms of. its en 


15 e- 8 


But While we did this 8 "4 1 
not meant to inculcate indolence, or inacti- | 
yity, or to. deter fror 
- the laſt I would encourage. 
We have the exam 

both in and out of * army to fol 

It Was in the army Sir John Pringle, or 

| n, Dr. Brockleſby, with many oben, 


ae bole des Cunigns pd. ad. + 305. 


— 


made 


: ms uſeful 3 1 found | 
tion of a practice which ſtill continues, 
It is, however, in ſuch ſtates of ir we Wee”, 
_ tainty, as already deſcribed, that it behovetk 
us to call others to our aid. Some others of 
the faculty ſhould be now confuled ; it will 
be for: the attending practitioner's credit to 
do this: it is preferable to the preeipitate uſe, | 
of this doubrjul and dangerous remedy. Our 
5 prognoſtic, though formed with TORE: poſſible 
cars on our * Parts e be erroneous n we 
Alt is a curious s act, Cay Dr. Adair *, #, 6 that 
though it might be reaſonably pan 
that conſiderable injuries of the brain muſt 
always be followed by great weaknels, or 
total abolition of ſenſe or motion: yet in 
ſome eaſes neither has been affected, and the 
patients have ſurvived after wounds and im- 
poſthumations of this delicate organ, and in 
one inſtance after half of the brain was de- 
Rroyed.——A caution againſt precipitate proge 
| 158 even in the worſt poſſible caſes,” - 
As an inſtance of the little reliance, omen 
| times to be placed in prognoſtic, and to point 
* Philof. and Med. — of the Nat. Hitt of the Huinan 
8 and Mind, * f 


Tl 8 
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7 out "OY PT INN we may mention one in a th . 
| caſe of the once celebrated Mr. Pultney, as re- 


lated by Biſhop Newton. 5 This gentlem an,” . 


the Right Rev. Prelate tells us, once lay ill 


of a pleuritic fever at Lord Chetwynd' s, in 


Ingeſtree, in Staffordſhire. He was attended 


by Drs. Hope, Swynden, and other phyſi- 


. cians, from Staffordſhire, Litchfield, and Der- 
by; by Dr. Friend, from London, and Dr. 


Broxholme, from Oxford. 


on their arrival, finding, as they thought, the. 


_ "caſe deſperate ; ; he was ſtill alive, and was 


Heard to mutter in a low voice /mall. beer l 


Fall beer ! They deſired that this or any 


| | — | . 
Theſe two laſt 3 gave "AP over. 
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thing elſe might be given him. Accordingly, 


. great ſilver cup Was br ought, ; which con- | 
tained two quarts of ſmall beer; they ordered : 
an orange to be ſqueezed into it, and gave it 


to him; he drank the whole at a draught, 


and called for. another ; another Was given 


him; and ſoon after drinking that, he fell- 


into a ſleep, and a moſt profuſe ſweat, for 


near twenty-four hours. From that time he 


recovered, and ſo ſpeedy was his recover: * 
chat in a few days his phyſician er it 
8 unneceflary to attend him longer *,”. bag 


1 "bes Newton 5 Works, 


| Ifill | 


I hall now venture to relate a caſe 


I Was agreeably diſappointed in my prog- 
noſtie, in the ſpring of 1782; though L 


thought myſelf ſufficiently warranted, from 
the ſymptoms, to pronounce” then as I did. 
The patient was in the ſeventeenth or eigh- 


v 1erein+ 2 


teenth day of a Typhus, as far as I could 
learn, for it is difficult to find the exact com- 


mencement of theſe fevers, as we are neither 
called early, nor.can the patient be diſtin&t i in 
his account; every attention in my power 
was paid from my firſt viſit; all the ſymp- 
toms carefully noted, and the changes that 
took place as diligently watched; the bark 


had been adminiſtered, and likewiſe wine in 


good quantity, more than commonly falls to 


the ſhare of regimental patients. I had like- . 


wiſe tried calomel joined with camphor, in 
the manner prefcribed by Lyſon in fevers ; 
with many other remedies, all with a view 


to raiſe the vis vitæ. My patient's ſtrength 


"7 


was hourly ſinking, and for two days his life : 


appeared doubtful ; but I had as yet been 
cautious in publicly giving my opinion of the 


event, though often interrogated on this 


point, a precaution which every medical man 


ſhould uſe. be the TY I viſited him, 
5 8 | | | EC and 


W . e 
£ LA I 
MF 
2 6. 


TOP; ls * 
wu * * 


ad things ap 1 aruch gd wide yet 
I ſcill heſitated in declaring my opinion. Next 
morning I viſited again, but on entering 
his room, there was ſo evident a change for 
the worſe, that my heſitation was now at an 


end ; the event appeared too plain, I thought, 
to be concealed even from the byſtanders. 
The report I received of his night's reſt, and 


above all, the appearance of his look prog- 
noſticated a ſpeedy diſſolution; his counte- 
Nance was ſunk, and death already 1 ſeemed to - 
ſit on each eye-lid ; the corners of his mouth 
were fallen, a ſymptom I had often noted to 
pin ſpeedy death; his urine and exere- 
ment paſſed involuntarily; he had a ſubſul- 
tus tendinum ; his pulſe fo feeble” arid weak 
as ſcarcely to be felt, and a conſtant picking 


at the bed-clothes. I forbore now to preſcribe, 


and only admoniſhed the orderly (this hap= 
Fa in a billet) to give him now and 
then a little drink; left the houſe, therefore, 
with orders to let me know the time of his 
death, for I had no doubt remaining reſpect- 


ing it. Having heard nothing more of him, 


J viſited next morning, and, to my agreeable | 
e nad _ IR e changed 
4 „ 5 e 88 on 


K 
1 15 3 


* * 
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and the ant feeding him with pana = 
The unfavoutdble appearances: continued, 
they told me, for ſame hours, while they” | 
expected every deep ſigh he fetahed would 
bee e n but he ſunk, after this great 


ab N refreſhed, ſenſible, and changed 
in the manner I ſaw him. He ſoon recovered. 
ſd well, as to render my e attentien needleſs; 
but I freely confeſs, L was more obliged to- 
nature for her timely interference, than o 
7 thing L was able to do for the patient. L 


lethy! eincumiitmede 3; and hence it is, that 
prognoſtics, in my opinion, ſhould be — 
with caution, and relied on with doubt. 
. Another example tending to the fame pur | 
poſe: may be here adduced : a Quarter-· maſter 
in a regiment of Dragoons fell ill ; 11 5 Was a 
valuable man in the regim. ily: ah much 
anxiety: was expreſſed by the officers for his 
recovery. The fever ran very high, and 
every day portended more and more danger. 
My advice had been requeſted, for it hap-- 
pened ſince I ſettled in this 1 a 1 
en with * 0 might, in : 


HTS; 
1 


doubt not but many others have been ſini- : . 


Met 


LNG 14 iy 
with the peer of the eegfiunent; "to Cave: his: 
life. Death, however, appeared to us in- 
evitable; and although I had been much con-ũ 
verſant with diſeaſe, and had been preſent an: 
the diſſolution of many, 1 never ſaw any caſe 
wherein I thought it might be pronounced 
vw? more certainty. The Commanding 
Officer was therefore made acquainted with 
„„ 4 opinion; and, from his 8 og for the 
man and his family, who by his death 
would be deprived of the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, an expreſs was ſent by him to the 
Colonel of the regiment for leave to diſpoſe | 
of his warrant while he yet! lived, Which 
could not be done after his death. By a little 
mancœuvre, known in the ſervice and prac- 
tiſed on ſimilar occaſions, it was diſpoſed of 
to a ſerjeant in the ſame troop, that the pur- 
14 An een. might be ſaved fo the widow's 
_ uſe. The tranſaction was completed, and 
the new Quarter- maſter ready to enter upon 
his office, when things began to take a more 
favourable turn. A bolus had been admini- 
ſtered the preceding evening, after the effects 
of which the amendment took place. His re- 
covery was now: rapid; and, to the joy of his 
„  _ and the n of che Commanding- 
EY ©: = 1 
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Officer, . was ſoon nn chit of 


danger, and regained, after ſows . . | 


fect health and ſtrength. * 
SA Phyſician, ſays 8 Ta hoy 
goes ſo far as to predict what is to happen, 
can, on many occaſions, ſay only, that it is 
probable ſuch an event will take place ; ſome- 
times, however, it is impoſſible to foreſee this 
| probability. The probability of a prediction 
is founded on the effects that have been ob- 
ſerved in ſimilar caſes; theſe effects are, 
therefore, to regulate the conduct of the ob- 
e f 
| ' Hippocrates bimſelf Was aware of the bree 
difficulty of forming a probable prognoſtic; 
and though he had all the obſervations made 
by che family of Eſculapius to affiſt him, be 
readily acknowledged it, and does not heſitate 
to declare, that it is very eaſy to be deceived. 
5 The prognoſtic, in acute diſeaſes, ſays he, 
is uncertain, and it is impoſſible to ſay in- 
2 * fallibly, whether the diſorder will terminate 
* death or in ANTS, 
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"Evany regiment. Has | a e Wie” 
or an Aſfiſtant Surg geon, whoſe duty is. 
the ſame with that of the Surgeon. It fre- 
aquently happens that the whole pate de. : 


volves upon him, the Surgeon making only oe 


 cafjonal viſits to the ſick; it would appear from 


hence, t that his qualifications in medicine ought. 
to be equal. The military laws, CONE» 
place him in ſubordination to the Surgeon. 
If the regiment be ſeparated i into different 
diviſions, and placed in ſcattered. quarters 3 $ 
the mate is ſet over ſome of theſe, white the” 
Surgeon remains at head-quarters, a compli- 


ment paid to him, and ſuperintends the Party 


| that remains there, and near at hand. As the 
| Surgeon receives tlie medicine-money, he is to 
ſupply the Mate with every greed he eng 1 
in need of in this way. 2 | 

It is clear from hence, that if he is not regu | 


1 ſupplied with medicines, his viſits and 
preſcription can anſwer little purpoſe to the 
— Wem he is to attend. Deficiencies 

| | have : 


have been GERI tha poke; my ty ii Y 
the Mate will find His ſituation aukwatd; if he 
Has any regard for the welfare of the men; . 

for the general rule wi many regimental! Sur 7 
geons is, to ſave as much from the woney 
Allotted 3 medicines as they can, ſince their 
poerquiſites muſt be in proportion. Ver; as we 
— Have already ſald, che fault is not altogettier 
to be placed to their a6count; but to the bad 4 
| eftabliſhment"rhat limits their pay to a fu. 
; na to'their neseffary expences. Eo 
This, however, abt only injures the men, 
: ben often gi gives riſe to diſcontent and animo- 
ſity between tlie Surgeon! and the Mate. For 


if the latter is active in diſcharging his duty, f 


1 former never fails to admonifh him to be- 
ware of expence in medicines. If che Mate 
be poſſeſſed of any medical diſce nr ent; "this _ 
cuts off all opportunities of diſplaying it. 


Though we ſaid above, that the qualifications 


of both ought” to be equal, yet under this rel 
| ſtraint, it becomes a matter of little moment 
how he is qualified; for ſhould the firſt pro- 
feſſor, in the moſt celebrated univerſity, be 
placed in ſuch a ſituation, ſurely his knew- - 

- ane would be Ns little avail ; 1 5 undet 8 

Vor H. 5 0403 eee in theſe 


| enn h out of his power 
WE what his diſcernment dictates. * 
An architect may plan a building a 
| every, degree. of judgment and taſte, but if he 

 J8 deprived of workme to execute his deſign, 
menus can never, be ic lt is alto- 
1 be With held from "gh means of 


* ions hi wes > Mates, under 


| 95 tice, they no longer take ins 


dg the 7. be come. dilguſted, e e ee the 5 
fortuuate and. ignoble ſtation they hold, 


Which prevents them from being of chat uſe 


to their patients, which they otherwiſe might 
PLOXE: 3; [Af this, with other things, does not 
determine many to quit a ſexvice they cannot 
remain in with honour or ſatisfaction, th 
hecome.carcleſs;and indelent; And obſerving | 
that. their greateſt efforts to merit attention, | 
and} thei ..moſt diligent, application to their 
profeſſian;, can neither attract. reſpect nor no- 
ins to obtain „ 


| their: arfon PP; 89 behaniour cools, ;and they: 


| 98 5 Force pst ſhe; ga as ; they 5 
ſerxe their predeceſſors have been, till by de- 


Sees this indifference ſettles into a habit ; ; and 


7 the 
FVV 
. 5 N I p 


WY 


eta: ar reliff de er we profeſſion, 


finding the h . for it ſo ur re- 
warded. 
7 35 it * appear e the fore- 


going, that almoſt any perſon may. be a Sur- 


geon s Mate, yet it were better, that care was 
0 paid to their choice, ſince every one, who is 


5 Mate, may in time, by intereſt, or ſome lucky . 
chance, be Surgeon; for admitting, little nor 
be in their power, yet when they commence 


Surgeons, their authority commences with 


the ſtation. But will they be fit for the duty 
they muſt now undertake? It is not to be ex- 

pected, that the improvements they have | 
gained under ſuch reſtrictions as we have 


pointed out, can j added much to their 


N experience, ſhould. they have been Mates „ 
even for twenty years and if they entered | 
novices, inſignificant viſits to the fick, where 
they neither. did, nor obferved any thing ma- 
terial, and the wearing a cockade a. number n 
of years, can ſurely add but little to the ge- 


neral ſtock of their knowledge; for it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that knowledge will come intui- 
tively, or be like their pay, the conſequence of 


their promotion. However juſt the Poets s Opi- 


L 2 VV nion 


- 
„ 
4 
- | Hb 
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*r 248 yl 
nion may be in many things | when, he” 
ſays, + 45 404 5 i ee . 1 bt 


. th buſineſs ih, an income at its heels | 
N 70 e e oil for its own Wheels“. 8 


1 it cannot ſurely he admitted | in "caſes, of this 5 
f nature, if by oil, he means capacity for buſi- 
neſs. The parchment on Which their com- 
miſſions are written, cannot convey medical 
kill, or teach them how to make obſerva- 
tions. Accurate obſervations ſo neceſſary to 
| be made i in phyſic, are not to be, . 
from ſuch men. 5 
The learned . — « to fees is is 
not to obſerve ; ; and the hoary veteran, who 
has looked for : ages on the complicated ills. to 
which human nature is ſubject, may at laſt be. 
_ uninformed, and unworthy of confidence. : 
But the world thinks differently. With it, to 
be young, is to be Lbs and to be 
Fa 2 | 5 
Tag Judgment is ſtill more rare; it abs. 
35 pately requires erudition, reflection, and at- 
tention; it is not attained in the ſplendid 
circles of gaiety and diſſipation; it is not She ; 
attendant of the coffee-houle, 2 tea-table; 5 


8 * 


n 


* vid. Comper O Pata Vol. I p. 469. „„ 
CC 


old, . 


1 2 


| e 1 b is the life too ohis of Sutgdonb | 
und r becauſe ſuch is the life of the 
army. The manners and cuſtoms i in uſe there, 15 
a Ae it almoſt unavoidable ;- nay, ſuch _ 


is the conduct, too often, of medical men out 


of the army. He proceeds farther in his ob-. 
ſervations on this ſubject, which though they 
be applied to Phy/rrans in general, will, we 
think, equally apply here“ theſe, however, 


are the ſchools of modern i improvement; and 


while the young Phyſician aims at being 


agreeable; he loſes the opportunity of be- 
coming uſeful. In this caſe, mankind com- 


bine againſt themſelves; the WH mene att 


1 on the defenſive. 93. 
Galen complains feelingly off many practi 
tioners of his day, who were not aſhamed to 


attend in the morning at the toilet, and make 
their court to the ladies, and at night to be of 
the moſt ſumptuous parties; in this manner, 
by modelling themſelves to every faſhion, 
they aimed at eſtabliſhing a reputation; and 


_ this is the reaſon, ſays this reſpectable man, 
why the fine arts, and philoſophy, are conſi- 


dered as very uſeleſs branches of a Phyſi- 
eian's neee © Ought we then to be 
{urprized,” to bans the words of Zimmerman, 


_ ""_ 


( 1 50 15 
4 hs: Johonant mechanics Would quit their 
trades. for the ſake of practiſing phyſie; or 
chat perſons, who have learned only Wan 


ol preparing medicines, ſhould have the bold- 


neſs to conſider themſelves as phyſicians, and 
5 undertake the treatment of -diſcaſes ?”—Pliny 
oh y well obſerved, that he -who has in- 

£ Anil may very well paſs for a Phyſician— 
and the obſervation, though ſome centuries 
old, is ſuffciently applicable at the preſent 
day; the conduct of our modern Empyrics 
will confirm it; and ſince I have touched on 
the ſubject, give me leave, though it may 
ſeem a little out of place, juſt to add the ſen- 
timents of this author, relative to the olerating 
quacks. After inveighing againſt them 
pointed terms, he adds, Is it not 8 
that the Stare ſhould ſuffer this deſtructive 
breed; ;—furely the peaple, blind and ignorant 
2s they are, ought not to be abandoned to the 
prey of theſe impudent and dangerous men. 
If ſociety claims a right to oppoſe the deſigns 


of any individual, who wiſhes to render him- 


ſelf unhappy, why ſhould not he preſerve the 
| fame: privilege, when the ſafety of a great 
number of her members becomes concerned ? 
f ſociety has thy” a right, ſhe is ſurely 
nl” - blameable 


en will od be diſpoſed incite = fig | 
vourable ear to repreſentations which may be 
made to him on the ſubject. The Colleges 
of Phyſieians ought therefore to unite iy e 
reformation of theſe abuſe sss. 
With reſpect to want of e tion 
vers his opinion in the following words :— 
The views of the inattentive practitioner ar 
vague and uncertain, but the reſults of atten- 
tive obſervation, founded on a knowledge-of 
human nature, with a juſt degree of erudition, 
are very different. Theſe lead to uſeful con- 
eluſions: the others are like caſtles in the air 
r vaniſh into nothing“. FFT. 8 
Os likewife, of the regimental ac. | 
oners, both Surgeons: and Mates, remai 
totally ignorant of what is polig tix 
the medical world; their acquaintance and 
connections in it being either none, or very 
few. Their want of books contributes to 
this ; for granting they have a taſte for pe- 
ruſing them, they ſeldom poſſeſs any. He 
who never reads,” ſays the ſame author al- 
—_— ments” 2 ſees i in ths ron wy bim 


5 Vid, Treatiſe on a el nn ce in a Medicine, 
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ſelf he has ro idea W 9 
conſiders all kis-own 15 c- 
tions, as of the greateſt importance. 
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ee 


by others; 5:6 


theſe 'things'confpire to with-hold 


on this ſubject in a former chapter. Ei 


Though this complaint againſt eee 
practice, may have, in ſome degree, ceaſed 
within theſe. laſt- kWenty years; and ee . 
many may be now found in both capac 5 
Surgeon and Mate, Whoſe abilities ae to = 


command reſpect; yet we may venture 
to ſay, without over- ſtepping truth, that ſe- 
veral have found their way into it it ho, 46. 
ſerve all the ſevarity af this rer 
much amendment be a till ins re- 


gulations take place here, which I apprehend 


is not to be done without holding forth pro- 


per encouragement to men of regular educa - 
t to enter into, and 


tion, to induce them firſ 
83 4 to continue in the r 


Durſt I venture to propoſe any 3 it | 


would be ſomething to the following pur- 
poſe; that Surgeons Mates, if they conti- 


nued in the army, ought, previous to ad- 


ile, to be ſtrictiy examined at n 8 


N | „ Sikh, 


t i em nn 
improvement, and cut off their nice | 
tion with men of letters; but we have 5 


. 2 


* 
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* * 
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ſpent at a Medical Univerſity, or ſome other 


reputable Medical School, from which they 
are to produte certificates of their attendance, 
in the ſame manner as a Candidate for a 4. 


gree in ee n his admiſſion t to exa- 
n 


3 is N acquai 8 with 
amy practice, is confident, * That all future 
examinations of perſons employed as Mates, 
tor practitioners, in the army, ſhould be | 
s of the College of Phyſicians, together with 
11 any one of the army Phyſicians, conjointly, 
* who know the requiſites for the og for 


* ſolely ſubmitted to ſome one of the 


"$M © which they ſtand candidates,” 


To alter the mode of examination at — 


geon's 


-H all, he thinks, is indiſpenſibly ne- 


_ ceffary for the benefit of the public ſervice. 
Though he has laid this before the public, 90 0 


| yy * as 


LE, 


b all, reſpeRing their Wa in n Furg; Ty" 
wards by a Committee of Phyſi- 
cians, appointed for that purpoſe, relative to 
their abilities in what is more properly called _ 
undergoing theſe trials they ought not to be 
admitted, till aſter a certain number of years 


8 
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vrhich time we have: a much other 
[Jang war, and are at preſent engaged in a ſe- 
cond, things remain in this department juſt 
aàs they were, without one ſtep of improve- 

ment attained. It is not to be expected that 
regulations of this nature can be attended to 
in time of war, when the public attention i: 
drawn forcibly to different points. In ſuch 

Satalknen the progreſs of the arts is ſtopped; 
in times of peace we may be led to expect 
more; errors en then be rectiſied, and re- 


| There are "Ms ee ee in the ſtate where 
they are more wanted than in the medical; 
and in time of war few e on 


which the ſucceſs of our armies may more 5 Z 


2 750 IDE 
Something like he Bw . 5 
+ followed: in paſſing medical practitioners for 
the navy; after they paſs an examination at 
* Surgeons'-Hall, they are ſent to a Phyſician 
appointed for this end, to be examined in 
medicine. When it is conſidered how much 
regimental practice partakes of the Phyſician's 


province, the propriety of this will appear 


evident. Brockleſby ſays, touching on this 5 


| tuly 825 in his een obſervations, I 
| cannot 


CE) > os 
it that any one of che beſt f 


them, (Surgeons) although their knowledge 
may be ſufficient in their own profeſſion, or 
even any Court of examining Surgeons, at the 


fame to ſuperintend the lives and health of = 


Fall, are competent judges of medical ſub- 


jects, ſufficient to aſcertain what are the re- 
quiſite phyſical qualifications of men who pre- : 


nine hundred foldiers*,”---This, it ſeems, was 


the args erde 155 a Tenia ns we crack : 
It mußt be te however, cet medical | 
eat at the time this author made the 
above remark, was conſiderably more defec- 
tive than it is at preſent, and it is hoped it 


can apply in its full extent to few now in the 


. . 


© 


ſervice; notwithſtanding this we ſtill fear that 
it holds good in ſome meaſure from the eaſe 
* on which admiſſion i into this department of 
the army is obtained, and from intereſt united - 
to careleſs and ſuperficial examination. : 

In giving ſuch certificates, private teachers 
* their own fakes ſhould be cautious; they 


| ought not to be allowed where the requiſites 
are e 1 "wh grant the eſe + ok too great 5 
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© I 56: yy 
facility; ; they have been given where 0 5 
bearer's attendance was neither regular 1 
conſtant, and without any examination what- " 
ever. 5 hey have been found, however, to 
anſwer the purpoſe equally as. well as an uni- 
werlity Alem, or e from nk — 
For the” Guy encouragement of men 
| Mera educated,. more pay ſhould be allow- ; 
. May we not, with propriety. aſk, Who = 
would give himſelf the trouble, and run into 
the expence neceſſary for ſuch an education, 
for the poor pittance of three ſhillings a day » 
| To live on this ſmall ſtipend, when their | 
wats Spencers are : conſidered, 1 is * 


exit... TE '# 4 $ 
IK n S002 ds K 
Mate's fl pay, a at were. for 365 . 0 7 * 
VVT 8 
ubſiltence iche at 35 per 1 8 54 15 „ 8 
undage ſtopped b ae | „ 

5 . 12 0 2 i 3 25 10 EE3 
Chelſea Hoſpital, . one dy s „ ful 12 5 
15 I _ * * xs 4. s RW 
Warrants and” ge two ka 0 1 

days pay, Ii 
Agency, 2d. per J. is De, ths 0 10 It 


Fans [3 1 5 5 | > 59. 0 fo 2 N | 
 Remndins of 365 re or one year's by 4 7 5 N / 
"arrears at 6d. * b 8 
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irregularly: 


©; 1 3 


Or, he lofes. of. his full pay, ever year, no 


leſs than 41. Fe. 6d. while the annual arrears, 
or neat clearings, viz. 4l. 178. 6d. are ſo 


paid, that it may be laid, likes 
wiſe, to be almoſt. loſt. The Warrant and 


1 contingencies are an impoſition of the agents, 
or their clerks; government never conſented 
to them. 


x; order has been lately made to 


5 prevent . being e dae it has not 


| yet been enforced. 8 ng 01 


Another part of the okay chat might 


be found neceſſary is, that no. ſubordination 


ſhould. exiſt between the Surgeon and Mate. 
f Subordination, here, is found to be produ- 
tive of jealouſy, which if it does not injure 
© the practice, at leaſt makes the parties un- 
| happy. What could firſt induce gover 


ment 


to inſtitute ſubordination. between the 8ur-- 


geon a 


d his Mate, unleſs the latter Was to ä 
be held in the light of an apprentice to the 


former? but we ſhall. ſuppoſe him of equal 


ualifications ; for if he is what he ought to 


4 be, he muſt poſſeſs equal medical knowledge: 


is a a perſon to be treated as an apprentice. 
oy; and as it were implicitly obliged to 


3 the dictates of one only his equal in 
point of medical erudition? nay, he may be 


5 2 far 


a. : * 


* 1 


k 5 L | of 


|: Far his ſuperior in rech 35 tor, ou 
it has been mentioned as a doubt, whether 5 
many regularly educated, enter the regimental , 4 
| ſervice in the ſtation . of either Surgeon or 
Mlate; Vet, there are, moſt certainly, ſome 
in both; but it does not always happen that 
two ſuch are appointed tothe ſame regiment. | 
Where the weaker, the leſs qualified, chances 
to command; It -is-always an injury to the 
AYE. a a . eee on th an 1 
— dcn ! of bbc eee : 
"es entered as Mates, in the late war, and b 
ſome from my o]. knowledge might be 
| mentioned, inthe preſent conteſt between this 
nation and France, both in the militia and 
marching regiments,” through the laudable 
dieeſire of falling into immediate 3 and 
Y obtaining ſpeedy experience; of them 
bowever have ſoon found thetifetves' diſap- 
pointed in a great meaſure, by means of this 
ſubordination. But it is the fault of the military 
laws mn e h not the n of the 


1 en mention ae of a abilities that went 
into the army, in the late war, both regularly educated Phy. 


5 dcians, and e Of theſe, two 8 have been 
fortunate - 


( 


Ougdi ſubordination to 8 in che : 


medical, becauſe it was found neceſſ- 


be regretted then, that there are in the a 


men of education; yet the ſervice ſo; little the 
better for them, and which always muſt be 
the caſe, as long as they have not the regula- 
tion of affairs. If regimental Surgeons ſet up 


for teachers, ſubordination; is allowable. Boys 


may tlien be put under their tuition, as the7̃ 
aſters, for a certain _ 
derm, till-they' be; e n ane 3 
* Pratide 4 
e they ane ech ind A” 
g them fair to ſet 
| 3 over them, for no purpoſe whats 
ever, but that of humiliation? Surely it is 
* like enough, that their pay is leſs 
Wen the hs ah bo MET: has d more s 5 


are under that of other maſtei 


eee 


2 Of four othert; all Phyncians from the frll Medical 4 | 
School in Europe, one only has the appointment of Sur- 


geon. The others were, and are Mates, (1783.) Itis not 
our buſineſs to ſay. what are the abilities of thoſe under whom 
they act. Some of the above, finding themſelves . miſtaken. 
in the choice. they made, ſoon retired from à ſervice they 


could not remain in with credit to themſelves, or ae 8 


| to their fellow creatures. 
tunate, 


the other orders of the military? Is it het to 


; — without, perhaps, \ pofſeſlir 
; merit. of b a6 * 1 . 37111 
In hoſpitals; out of che We AY tool 
dr more medical practitioners are appointed 
| & conjointly, it it 18. not with this invidious diſ- | 
tinction. They are denominated Colleagues, 
and no ſubordination ſubſiſts between them. 
TH "They" confult together; they deliver tl 
opinions freely, ſupported by reaſoning ; ; and 
| JF _ ind 8 Wen It i is yy ALLA : 
3 vant ee pd 18 
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2ã⁊⁊ꝛs a ſerjeant from his officer. There is no 
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room for remonſtranee, if we Bur eon chuſes 
_ to infiſt on it; he may even be compelled to 
do hat his judgment points out to be wrong. 
Under theſe circumſtances, obſervation and 
Judgment muſt yield to ſtupidity or raſh- 
neſs. For it does not always happen that the 
N other. may be inclined to liſten, to the reaſon- 
ing of his auer mattem = wherein they. dif- 
| fer in e e . | - Sa Bye. 1 Es 


8 


CR, 8 4 F ; 
N by 2 


N term waer 4 junbor Phyſietans, Ce. to an bob | 
| pita does not imply that the one is obliged to obey the 
_ orders of the e nor CO nh other nap mere re 

3 8 | | 
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1 n 30 ee. on our opinion, 5 
- becauſe it is ſuch, when there are evident 


reaſons why it ſhould be yielded: but this is 


2 fault too often found among all orders; 45 and 
we may pretty nearly e e Pope, | 


en he 5 that 


© # "RH. 0 4 


577 


cc «Tis with our judgments a: as our 1 watches none 
% G0 juſt G I ouch: believes 8 own.“? 


- 0 


but Jared of this obſtinacy; 1 5 opinion, gh 
it unluckily happens, they ought to meet, 
conſult together, and reaſon. on doubtful ; 
points, as is practiſed out of the army; 7 this, 
however, can never happen, with the ſame 

. cheerfulneſs, where an equality, does not | 
exiſt, _ "Tf complaiſance j in a Surgeon, or per- 


2 ſenſe of his inferiority, bids him act 
towards the Mate otherwiſe, it is to be plabed 
to his own benevolence of diſpoſition, and a 


with for the welfare of the patients; ; but the : 
laws of the uy RL bim aN to act r 


differently. * 


Mates de Guner other hardihips: as yell = 
S theſe, which mult ever prevent men of 
much knowledge from: holding the office; . 


1 e. the RI -of time EP * remain in 


Vox. II. „ chis | 


* 
* 
* 


s ſituation without further promotion. In- 
_ «Abinies have occurred, where a man has been 


8 A Surgeon's Mate in a marching. regiment | 


fifteen years; orhters ten; e e and i 
even then, when vacane d, they 
Have found movie 
ledge, ſet over their heads. 
it will ſtill appear worſe, when it is conſider- 
ed, that they may ſpend twiee the number 
in it, and be at laſt diſmiſſed without any 
thing to ſupport them in their old age. OS 

He The caſe is different with the Surgeon; iR 
1 ** ſervice was even leſs than a year, nay, : 
perhaps leſs chan a week, provided the regi- 
EO ment he ſerved in be reduced, he ds entitled 
to half pay *; the Mate is left to provide for 
7 "himſelf or arve. Would it not appear more 
equitable to Place im on the ſame fe oth 8 5 


OE ſpend; nde e — 
Half pay—ſeyeral inſtances of this kind occurred at the late 
reduction, on the clofe of the war. I am happy to find an 
wryuaintince, and worthy ybung man, Among chis fortunnte 

number: though I have the mortification to find more than ; 
dne, no leſs deſerving; may, even Phyſicians, who ſerved 
moſt of the war, as Mates, diſmiſſed like private ſoldiers, 
Without à penny; and the ſame would have been the cafe, 
mad they ſerved im this Nation the greater part of their lives. f 


Fan ps chat is «thus ill rewarded | 
for his labours? : W 


: Fits Ed 4 
: 5 GK Y * , : 
* „ with. 
# 


1 


ak dle Surgeon, allowing däm e n 
pay? When a private ſoldier ſerves twenty- 
three years he is entitled tothis diſcharge, and 


zs allowed a mall penſion. It ſeems but bea- 
x 1 . 8 OR. - 


ſonable that ſom 
For Surgeons Mates. 


But though theſe W are 1 ; 
| they are not all they lie under; they are RW . 
lubject to a farther humiliating circumſtance, phe 
7. e. being liable to confinement in the-ſame 
IgnoOminious manner as a private, and this 
even at the pleaſure and oaprice af the 
-youngeſt Enſign of the corps. Let us no-. 
e, and obſerve how it ap- 
pears: ſuppoſe then a man, ſuch as deſeribetl 
above, reſpectable for his knowledge, perhaps 5 
venerable for his age, ſerving as Mate in the 
army: let us like wiſe ſuppoſe aboy, as frivolous 


ſuppoſe an examp 


as he is young, and as i ignorant as he is frivolous, 


juſt taken from a writing ſchool, and en- 


ervice ; a-trifling Uiſpute may 

m; the Mate, Without more ; 7 
isthremoned |_| 
ole; nay, he is in reality by 5 
* ally bee, wee 40 b. i by 4. | 
_ - Sills: er- che idea of kane o. en ; 
e = NM 5% . . 


5 any, if be ems to reſent, 
with the BlackHp 


| 
3 


= - * 15 
© ins - and this merely, Dana his warran y 5 
inſtead of being ſigned by a Commander in 


5 Chief, or Secretary at War, &c. like the 


Officers and Surgeons, is only granted him, 
and ſigned by the Colonel of the regiment. + 
5 It is true, this law is ſeldom put in execu- 
tion; the gentlemen « of the army are aſhamed 
ol it; and I doubt not but he muſt be a great 
3 delinquent, whom cher would ſuffer to be 
treated with ſuch ignominy; yet as the winde 
a of men are variable, and as diſputes may take 
place, there is a pgſſibility of its happening 
ſome time or other. I have heard it often 
5 mentioned in jeſt, which was ſtill reminding 
the Mate, of the law that hung in terrorem 
over him; and once I knew it threatened (not 
iadeed executed) in good earneſt. A: repeal _ 
of a law ſo unjuſt, ſo abſurd, ought. 1 | 
; without loſs of time, to take place. 4 or | 
lt may be objected, that if the Mate's war- 
7 rant was ſigned in like manner as the officers, 


it would infringe the privileges of the Colonel. 


DE I deny. this; for the Colonel, as now, may | 
have the nomination, (proper certificates of 

the candidates qualifications being Produced) 
and may ſignify it to the War- office, or Com- 
Wander in Chief. We have a ſimilar xample 


2 


. 


& 165 ds.” * 


in che appointment of the Aare the colo- 
nel has authority to appoint his Adjutant; but 
the commiſſion is ſigned by a ſuperior power. 
By ſome ſuch means as theſe, regimental 
practice would become more reſpectable; and 
men of reputation would not, as now, think 
it beneath them to accept the office, either of 
Surgeon or Mate; nor would they leave it as 
ſoon as they underſtood the nature of ſuck 
ill contrived laws. The ſick ſoldier would 
be more advantageoully attended, ADEN the ſer= 
. ves f in 19 8 better en | 
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qualifications neceſſary for Mates, and fuck 
as they undoubtedly oughit to poſſeſs, if they 
are continued in the 2 yet Ht am per- 
ſuaded the office is ſuperſſuous. 
been ſhown, that a regiment: 
late eſtabliſhment, when compleat, was only 
746, non-commiſſioned officers included; and 
of theſe two companies, called additionals, . 
are always on the recruiting ſervice; and 

never with the regiment either at home or 
Shroud, and of courſe never in the number 
of the ſick. We have, likewiſe, pointed out 
the number of ſick that, at an average, may 
- be expected to require daily aſſiſtance. We 
know that it is nat the number, but the 
diſtance our patients are placed one from 
another, that conſtitutes the —_— of the 
| Profeſſion. 5 

„Among che number of the ſick we * 


_ find” men _— property , have no 
** 


Abe 8 5 urgeon, E OCT 
ar n ſent out on diffepent. Comment = 

f  deſerters, and ſome, on other duty, 

| * a they are generally put. into the 
ek lit an account of bliſtered feet, or, per- 
baps, for the ſake of reſting a day of two.; 
metimes they. want. want. ſhoes, or ſome other of 
their neceſſaries, and cannot appear on Par 
nade,. nor be put on duty, and are always 
placed erer for they mit be 

; and this ſeems the moſt conn 


han aha only rm 7 i 00 rifits, 
and occationat alliſtance ; Gme:whh wits 555 
gers, and others with blotches on their legs, 
venting them from wearing their Long 


en lit not excegd twenty-ſix, and conn 
tinue about this number for weeks, the above 


included, and this when the regiment, was 
near 600 ſtrong *. During this time * 27 


0 little need of any medical advice 
2 0 the year 1782-3=—it continued ſo for come ments. | 
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We know that nn Who have the 
care of hoſpitals, out of the army, viſit daily: | 
far more than the number we have mentioned, 

* beſides their attendance on a large private 
Practice. Moſt of their patients require much 
attention; for few either come to hoſpitals, | 
or employ Doctors out of the army, that do 
not really ſtand in need of their aſſiſtanee. 
Why then is the regimental practitioner to 

labour leſs than the practitioner in common 

fe? Let him only enjoy a proportionate 
compenſation, and he will ſeldom complain 
of any fatigue he may ſuſtain in the medical 
praQtice of a regiment. Let his life be only 
made comfortable, and the office he is en- 
gaged in more reſpectable, and he will ſeldom 
think the medical care of a regiment of ſix or 
ſeven hun: red, 880 of nne men, to . 
laborious . e 
It may be - objefted; KI 0. aer h is 
len cantoned, and ſeparated into different 
diviſions, which may make it not only very 
troubleſome, but even impoſſible for one e 
fon, daily, to viſit all the quarters. Ts ie is 


„„ In the 80 of roll, —_— of the 1 5 were in, at | 
once, of . bees e . bot hs emma of ns kind choad 
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true, it will be next to impoſſible to n 
them ſeparated in this manner, but an —_ 


method may be found; let ſome Surgeon in 
each town, where a diviſion or party is ſta- 
tioned, be applied to, and for the medicine 


money he will attend them during their reſi- 
dence... This is often done, as things now 
ſtand ; why may it not be done, if the re- 
1 en hinted at here, ſhould ever be 
thought worthy of the notice of Government? 
It might be eaſily proved, that the ſoldiers, 


under ſuch medical people's care, would re- 


ceive better attention when ſick; and more 
efficacious, at leaſt, more palatable medieines 
would be adminiſtered to them, than if under 


the care of a Mate, limited in His peaches as 


already deſcribe. 
A ſettled Surgeon deals W in W 


cines; his practice obliges him to procure 7 
them both 3 in abundance and variety; and his 


own reputation requires that they, ſhould: 


be of the beſt quality, He- purchaſes them, 
likewiſe, at a cheaper market; hence he can 
afford a neat medicine to a foldier,. perhaps: - 
cheaper than the regimental Surgeon: can his 
coarſe ill-choſen drugs, bought from retail- 


* eee Or Wy apothecaries 3. has 


already 5 


z - 


aibinyborie entionedihons firs good imedi- 
cite, well prepared, exceeds-in efficacy thoſe 
in prepared; how much more palatable, on 
this account, their medicines may likewiſe be 
made; and it is well cnown, how neceſſary 
even an agreeable veliiele oftentimes is; in 
the mn of neee to. FORTE: one” 
 ſnceeſs. | - 
Many of the foldiers bey Cris out of 
their ſmall pittance' of pay, from the Sur- 
geons of the towns wherein they are quar- 
| tered, rather than be ſubjeted to ſwallow the 
medieines which their own Doctor preſcribes 5 
for them. It this way they are often great 
ſufferers, and it would ſeem that łhere muſt 
be fome fault on the Surgeon's part that thus 
compels them to it. For when this is the 


- cafe, they muſt do their 4uty, as well as buy | 


cher medieines; fince no man is dee 5 
ſiek unleſs he be reported to the Surgeon. | 
I am convinced one reaſon is, Gomes „ 
proper vehicles to adminiſter medicines in. 
This, 1 know, is too little conſidered eo 
ſeveral of the relieve practitioners: yet it 
would add little to their expence in the ws 
7 chaſe or © pg of I" e 


5 8 N 
8 8 : . 
. 2 2 5 2 ws * 5 
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Sertlod-Snrgroms; who take the 1 „ 
diviſion, ſſiould * receive from one of e 
wtporals a liſt of the ſick, for the ſake of or- 
ders i in the ſame manner as is cuſtomary 10 
be givem to the Surgeon: of the regiment; this 
e be weekly tranſmitted to the Surgeon. 
at Head-quarters 5 nor would this. conſume 
more than a few minutes of his time daily, 
and could not on that. aceount be objeQed. to. 
We ſhall ſuppoſe, from the encouragement. 
= given the Surgeon now acting without a mate, 
that he is enabled to keep a horſe. It will, 


therefore, be no great trouble for him to viſt . 


theſe different cantonments, if within a mo- 
derate diſtance, once, if not oftener, a week, 
converſe with the Surgeons under whoſe. im- 
mediate care the men are placed, reſpecting 
their complaints; but he ſhould never inter- 
fere, or order any medicine whatever, withs 
out their eoncurrence; without ſome previous 
converſation with them on the ſubject. If 
- the cate. be either tedious, or doubtful ini its 
event, they may conſult togethen. Theſe 
Senden onld have an order to procure 
what wine may be. thought neceſſary. for the 
patient | 5 where-its. We.) is in- 
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When a camp 1s' formed, if it be Mins, PL 
ſiſting of ſeveral regiments, a phyſician is ap- 5 
pointed, and a general hoſpital eſtabliſhed; it 
is obvious that a regimental Mate will be un- 
neceſſary now, ſince all difficult caſes may be 
ſent thither. But ſuppoſing no general hoſpi- 
I. tal, the Surgeon: 8 fatigue cannot be greater 2 
than in quarters or "barracks; ſinceè the men 
are placed equally near _ in the mall eir- i 

cumference of a camp. M - 
- Suppoſe again, his hoſpital be! at Fore: 4 | 


diſtance from camp, even two mi 


3 


m les; ; [the 
toil of viſiting it daily, nay twice a day, if ne- 
ceſſary, is nothing; ſhould it be at a greater 
diſtance, it would be better if he lodged at it, 
| or as near as he can find conveniency. If he 
can hire no private lodgings near, which 1 
think can hardly be the caſe” in England, let 
him pitch his tent there, inſtead of ſleeping - 
in camp. He may viſit camp once a day at 
his leiſure hours, and even dine there; but 
let the greater part of bis time be . near 5 
his A ö 
e Surgeon ſhould t have the choke of the: 5 
houſe for an hoſpital, where a choice can be 
made; this, though an affair of the firſt mag 
nitude to his pony; is too often left to the 
Py. . judgement 
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- een of a 8 is hs the ul 
take care to provide one ſufficiently large ; and 
| it one houſe may not appear large enough to 
contain all the ſick his experience leads him 
to expect, two or even three ſhould be rented 
for the duration of the campaign; two mode- 


rate houſes will certainly be enough ; this 


will require not only more nurſes, but more 
fire-wood, and Orderlies, as well as an addi- 
tional centinel. But ſome trifle in che aug- 


. 


to be put in competition with the health of 


mentation of the duty, or the expences, is not 


the ſoldiers “. Much of his care. ſhould be 8 


. dir ected to the prevention, of acute and epide- 
mical diſeaſes. If the hoſpital be ;crowded, 


- and 'the infectious, and non-infeted be com- 
pelled to mingle together, diſeaſes may ariſe, : 


which in a ſhort time muſt thin the regiment, 
- nowrithſianding un 7 8 rs to ſup- 
P . ns RE 


When the hoſpital i 18 wha and, the ſick nu- | 
-merous, if the weather be at 4 all moderate, ” 


* Cs Government has very wiſely made an extra allowance 
here, during the campaign. The hoſpital money, which we 


4 mentioned to be generally 30ʃ. per ann. now ceaſes; and 1 in 


place thereof, the ſum of 71. 104. 4 month is given. In fre 
months this amounts to 37/. 109. which _ defray _ ex- 


ons of ſufficient accommodatios. 


\ 


t n 


ul eie As few tents to be 
part of the ſick lodged in th 

tious diſeaſes theſe may be preferable to the 
Hoſpital, in as far as they may be more caſily 


more clean, and a free circulation of air b. 


tained, a thing af the higheſt conſequence. 
This was prackiſed at Mahon. When the hoſ- 
, Pital fever in the late war, Dr. Lind tells us, 


was brought from England into the hoſpital 


at Mahon, the houſe being found inſufficient 
For ſo great a number of ſick, tents were 
reared up in the fields for many of the men. 
"Theſe poor fellows were thought to be badly 
accommodated; 3 but it was very obſervable, 


that moſt of thoſe who lay in the cold bent, 
recovered; when che mortality in the houſe 


was ſo great, that in ſome OO not een 
- Hhrec'eleaped*. Ces * . 
The cuſtom at preſent i is, . the ſt. 
went is encamped, to keep the Surgeon always 
in the camp, left -accidents thould happen 
there. But chis appears a very unneceſſary 
_ ule, wb is frequently a diſagreeable thing t to 
the Surgeon. If accidents ſhould happen, are 
not 8 men eaſily and conveniently cartied | 


ä Var Lind, en de lid of Semen. 


/ 


| Be will toll ww in the other. 


a very ſhort time will bring him tothem. 

A may further be aid, are nat Mazesine- 
monts at home may be lee 

ealily tbe dit nenked midhitate API the 5 


an ee ane, the men are newe 
tered, hut the Surgeon may e convenient „ 
his attendance. There are abroad, Paton | 
Iways general hoſpitals eſtabliſhed, hich 
mul tact greatly from his labour. Be- 
— oY almoſt.daihy on the de- 
line by deaths, deſertion, &c. and cannet 
abroad be caſily reeruited. The Hewyerithe b 
ten onions dle les muſt. be.h 


nee, ce ner be ae ceſlary i; She e e 

voundec AY hers convenience | 

18, reckleſs, wha ſeldom: eee ir- 5 

Imiſhes more frequently take place; there a 

ifery men ont of a party. detached an aun 

ſervice, may be wounded; but. this aan no- he 
. * 3 Goran 0 


98 a "714 i to ” 3 
: 0 : f - $257 x g Ss, * 
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- vertiment. | 2 b 8 „„ PD ug Bs 7 5 5 | 
It may be Ae 3 5 ten Brod ET 
ky: fall fick, therefore be unfit for duty: 
this may take place; but he will always ny | 
ſome of the faculty, where he is quartered, 
ready to give aſſiſtance, provided he has 
formed any acquaintance among them, as we 
have elſewhere ſhown he ought to do at 
Teaſt, they will readily undertake his duty, for 
the medicine money, till his recovery. Should + 
the fame happen on foreign ſervice, he may 
have the aſſiſtance of ſome brother Surgeon, 
ſince one regiment is ſeldom ſtationed alone 
for any length of time on theſe ſervices. A. 
neighbouring Clergyman will officiate for his 
ſick brother, and a neighbouring Surgeon 
ought to do the ſame for his ſick friend. 1 
mean here only regimental Mates; I meddle . 
not with the hoſpital Mates, nor the regula- 
tions and cxconomy obſerved there; this 
would be ee ene the Yo ands off _— 
Me: od ft | 
_ © Inſtead of the enen eh we 
think ſhould never be placed in the hands of 
che Surgeon, and for any fatigue more than 
ulſual, he may be liable to undergo from the {| 
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wa pant of a Mate, he ought to bealldind the 
Mate's pay in addition to his own; and from 
neither ſhould any deduction be made. Be- 
ſides this, a gratuity ſhould be given by each 5 
officer to purchaſe medicines for themſelves: 
he is 1 to 1 nt WY BUT: not 
| medicines. „Z6“ͤV: 8 e 
In ſome inte « as matters now ſtand, 
the Surgeon is allowed a guinea a year from 
every Subaltern ; two from each Captain; 
three from the Majot ;' five from the Lieute- 
| nant Colonel; and ten from the Colonel. For 
each ſoldier whom he inoculates for the ſmall-. 
pox, government allows a guinea. This 
might enable. him to live tolerably well, at 
leaſt in a cheap country; ; and yet I am ſtill of 
opinion, that even this is too ſmall for the en- 
couragement of men of ſcience to continue in 
the ſervice. This ſhould be equal to what 
they may expect out of the army; indeed, if 
We conſider the many Hardſhips which they 
undoubtedly muſt ſuffer, who are engaged in 
the army, to which perſons « out of the ſervice e 
are not ee it _ to be n more they 1 8 


| equal. on. 5 
It is not to Ts Anat 9 a man „ FER 


| fortune f is his . and who has * 5 


2 > 


w, 8 che army . one Mee a e 


. ROW oy gol.) when he has the pro- 


1 common \ life, with _ caſe, and 2 better 5 


reputation. Why then not allow him the 


ſame hire? When this is done, he is not on 
| om with the OI in many re- 


abies bit be e e for ho wats. 1 
ſhould think it almoſt improper, that any per- 
ſon ſhould enter into the army as a Phyſician, . 
er qualified Surgeon, till he be nearly this 
| age; neither Bs. his underſtan ing erly 
ripened, nor can a liberal education be fini: 
much carlier; and till both take place, Re 
unſit for ſo importan Let us ſup- 
poſe, allo, that he las NG. an expenſive 
ſchool! education, and afterwards reſided ſeveral 
409 aa che leaſt is four) and at no 
expence. All this is to be done before 
I can begin, as I ſhall call it, the world; or: 
i a auen x to recover an eee for- 


w of one du of a ml, which! 


w © 


nw * w 
en forely to be Gun dered 1 f material 
weight, ſince we _” the 1 el mans 
| om ſo limited. BI . 
On the other Kind, A youth at PRONE I 
fixteen, (and many have been admitted much 
- Founger) may rank as an Eaſign in the army. - 
He may, of he may nut have received a daffi. 
eal education; (at this age it muſt be a very 
imperfe& one ;) this is notthought a requiſite 
in the military profeſſion. © Let us ſuppoſe 


chat he has not received one, which L am apʒt 


= to believe will moſt commonly be found to be 
che caſe; at the age of twenty-five, if he be 5 
fortunate, he may rank as a Major, nay, a 
Colonel; for to uſe the words in a theatrical 
piece, repreſented ſome time ago, Colonels 
are all young men now.” Here are two advan- 
tages HE above the Surgeon, not to men- 
tion ot! ere ; firſt, he receives pay from the 
age of Aae, and without much previous 
expence for education; and ſecondly, at the 
e when the other is only qualified te be 
admitted, he has not ofily an equ $ 
for his time, money, &c. but is far Tuperigr, Sq 
to what the Surgeon can vver expett in big 
tation. Moreover, the officer Has the farther” 
* of having in view Jever al other ho- 


N 2 - om nourable,, 


3% 
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8 as alta lucrative 1 before he 


arrives at the top of his profeſſion “. ; he : 
Surgeon has few or nn? 55 
It may be ſaid, the officer often e 


; | * thus pays both for his rank, and the emo- 


ee ariſing from it: this, however, will : 
make very little difference in the caſe, be- 
cauſe they have permiſſion to ſell when oy f 


wiſh to retire from the ſervice, A Surgeon ] 


is often placed in ſimilar circumſtances; he 


often, in like manner, purchaſes, and it is 


only then he has permiſſion to ſell, if he 


chuſes to quit the army; nay, of late, he is 
forbid to ſell, notwithſtandin 8 he may have 
purchaſed ; and what is till worſe, when he 
is ſuperannuated and fo infirm as no longer to 
| de capable. of doing the duty of his ſtation, 
there is no proviſion for him. He may re- 
i du, but if be has no PORT fortune, which 
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the vacancies happen Hill more rarely. We have but few 
general hoſpitals belonging to the Britiſh army; few, there. 
fore, can at all hope for preferment above that of a regi- 
mental Surgeon. Nay, we have heard, but ſhall not poſi- - 
rely aſſert it for truth, that the Surgeon General, ſome time 
ngo, gave it as his opinion, that regimental Surgeons were 
BE. unfit to be Surgeons of Army Hoſpitals. If they deſerved 
this refleRion, is it not ſtrange, that they ſhould have _ 


: na IE * 9 


Is 
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for the moſt part is the caſe e retires to - 
_ frarve. Was he allowed, in his old age, to . 
be might be able to ſubſiſt the reſt of his life. 
On the whole, it would appear but a moderate 85 
allowance, if government would ſettle two, 
hundred pounds per ann. free of all deduc- . 
tions, on the regimental medical practitioner, 5 
with the addition of Rations, when on ſer- 
vices where theſe are allowed, of the fame 
TONE: as received by a Captain. 
This regulation would not ſtand 8 
ment in more than the ſervice already ots. 
When the Surgeon's and Mate's pay are ad- „ 
ded, it amounts to 75, 64. a day; three ang 
ſicpence a day more is all the addition re- 
quired. Ten pounds per ann. may lawfully 1 
be ſubſtracted from the medicine money, * 
which will reduce it to 60% Per ann. in regi- 
ments where 70. is now allowed ; a very 
great quantity of genuine Mentis may be 
| purchaſed for this ſum; even more than ſuffi- 
dient for the ſick, not only of 400, the pre- 
ſent, but 636, the late war eſtabliſhment of 
ſeveral regiments. ' A guinea is the allowance 
for every man the Surgeon inoculates for the | 
ſmall-pox; this ſhould be ſtopped, and in 8 
1 thereof 100. per ann. added to the pay. 
tet oo | Inocu- 
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Inoculailon is now well underſtood, and ITY 
little addition of medicine or trouble. Be. 

3 Pe. he ought 40 perform every medical 
duty, as it occurs, without a bribe, | ; 
We may venture to ſay, by this. ele 8 


5 tion government will be a ſaver ; for one | 


year with another every regiment muſt coſt 


vpwards of ten guineas in this article. In 


place of the medicine cheſt of addition, which 
each regiment receives when in camp, let 
64. a, year be allowed, We ſhall endeavour 
to prove in another place, that it is ſuper» 


- fluous, and is not in reality needed for the 


Fon it is given; at an average it muſt 
be worth more than 6“. @ year. We have 
now found no leſs than 264, of the ſum re« 
quired ; there remains only the mall defi- 
| ciency of about 300%, a year to eompleas the 


augmentation propoſed, This ſmall fum 


” muſt ſurely be looked on as a trifle, when 
put in competition with the good that muſh 
reſult from it, both to the ſoldiery and the 
Surgeon, but chiefly in What relates to the 
health of the former The ſcheme to be 
adapted to raiſe this ſmall augmentation 1 
mult leave, weer, 10 oF — 1 * 
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An author, who ns of twenty years 
-_—_ treated of this ſubject, fays, * Gentle. 
men filling the medical charker, ſhould be 
ſought out more reſpectable, better TOR 


and every way more truly honourable; and 
then they ſhould alſo be better rewarded than 
' the' generality of the preſent deferve to be. 
He is of opinion, a regimental practitioner, 
qualified properly by a liberal | education, 
 thould not have leſs than 250% per ann. 
* This competeney,” he adds“ in time of 
peace would be an inducement to abundanes 
of learned and ingenious men, of ſufficient . 
ſeience, t diveſt themſelves , of ambition, 
and to quit the farther buſtle of a buſy world, 


for the means of a genteel employment in thoſs 


paths, into which from their firſt outſetting 
in life they had early entered*.” The Sur- 
geon, however, I am perfuaded would think 
the augmentation we have propoſed fufſielent. 
And, indeed, it would be ſufficient, provided 
no ſtoppages ; I mean no arrears be allowed, 
To the charities . ought to contribute as 
they do now. The ſcheme che above author 
deviſe for bixangmenmaion i is Hou the e | 
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purſe, but this appears. to me exceptionable. - 
It is a pity to rob one officer to ſerve another. 
l am apt to believe the reader, who under - 
fande the army cuſtoms, and regulations, will 
readily agree with me, that the pay of ſubaltern 
- officers in the army, is far too ſmall, and 
greatly inadequate to their neceſſary expences. 
Three ſhillings, or three and ſixpence a day to 
a man, obliged to live as the rank of an officer 
requires, is leſs than ten- pence a day to a la- 
bouring man, or even ſix-pence. to a ſoldier: 
L could prove that the ſoldier on his ſix-pence, 
is at the end of the week, unleſs. he be a 
ſpendthrift, the richer man of the two; i. e. 


can ſave more money from eating, &c. than 
the ſubaltern; but this is a ſubject which does 


not ſo much fall under our conſideration here; 0 
yet i it is not unworthy. of a more accurate in- 15 
veſtigation; nor ought it to be beneath the 

notice of government: this likewiſe, I have 

touched on in another place“. L 
Wich reſpect to Surgeons, the eee 5 


| 3 a wandering life, like that of a ſol⸗ 
dier, and a ſettled life, like a private Phyſi- 5 


dian or Surgeon, is ſurely very great, By an 
allowance of 200. Per ann, we ſhall not find 85 


1 1 . Treats o on the nacher of sudden, , pay. | 
that : 


b * 


4 the regimental Surgeon: enj oys any tab 


above a moderate competency: If he wiſhes 
to marry, which it is hoped is a ſtate that will 
rather gain, than loſe credit in the army, he 
muſt, even on this ſum, exerciſe all poſſible 
ceconomy to educate his family decently, and 
ſettle them reputably. Will any one venture 
to aſſert that there is any thing like ſuper- 
fluity in a ſalary of 200/. a year, as times go, 
allowing for an officer's Ns and as me 
value of money now ſtands ? | : 
In almoſt any other way of life a man may | 
obtain this, and that without either the toil or 
_ anxiety of ſtudy, or the expence at which 
medical honours muſt be obtained. In moſt | 
of the genteel mechanical branches, a ſum as 
” large. can be yearly cleared. If this be true, 
who would enter the army, where he mult 


ſtarve on much leſs than the half? A ſoldier 


(e include the Surgeon in this title) pur- 
chaſes every article of life at a far greater 
price than others. He muſt dine at a com- 
mon tayern expence, almoſt wherever he goes; 


in every town he finds himſelf a ſtranger, and 5 


moſt people he deals with ready to make what 
advantage of his ſituation. they can, He is 


ſeldom above a few months in one place; 
| beds” 


_ 
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| moſt neceflary, for him te frequent public 
Places: ; at leaſt, he muſt often. appear there, : 
if he wiſhes to get into genteel company; this 
0 1 5 conſiderable additional expence. 


— 


(6). 


would now hazard an opinion with reſpect 


to 3 regulation; 1. e. when a Surgeon 

is defirous of retiring from the fervice ; he 
mould let his intentions be known to the Co- 
| lonel, fix months previous to his reſignation. 

And if the place is to be purchaſed, no 
candidate ſhould be allowed to make propo- 


ſals, who was not qualiſied in the manner al- 


ready. ſet forth ; and- till he prodilees his di- 
ploma before a committee. of medical gentle- 
wen appointed for this purpoſe, who are to 


my TA it 44. 


—— OR 


judge, wade che claim to * w, by 


Valid or nt. 


It would de a gil * PR Re, if the 
en were not to be purchaſed, leſt cor 


e 


d ſell for 


mould ſometimes ſlide in; for he that can pra- = 
cure a ſum ſo large as to purchaſe 2000. a year, 
will never want for intereſt, It wo 
little leſs than  Captainey : now, it is well 
: known, that few who can raiſe this ſam, wh 
ever undergo the fatigue of ſo much ſtudy, as 
1 _— e 1 * of the of- 


if not more lucrative, as well as hon Ir 
without much literature, or the expence that 
attends a Hberal education. The regulation 
of the price, when it is to be fold, mould, 5 


1 75 
flaw when they may procure a place equally, | 


however; de ſettled by government. 
I ſay leſs honourable ; for the Sorgen is 


z held in an inferior light to the youngeſt En- 
ſign; and the King himſelf conſiders him ſo. 
In the year 1778, when his Majeſty reviewed 


the camps, no Surgeon was allowed to kiſs his 


. hand, 2 permiſſion granted. on that day, S 


cer down to the Chaplain, except the 
Surgeons of the Militia, who were preſent, 


who bore commiſſions as officers, and did it 
in virtue thereof. This diſtinction was mot 

given to any lower than the Chaplain, and 
the Surgeon ranks after him. This proves 
that it is conſidered as 4% honourable to be a 

Surgeon than an officer. Why it ſhould be = 


1 leave to others to inveſtigate. „ 8 
Since this appointment is a F anltep et reak 


conſequence to the regiment, intereſt ſhould, 


poſſtble, be excluded ; merit only 


5 uur with encouragement; neither rich - 
friends, nor 1 W can Serbe e 
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cluded ate 1 is: wanting. But! it is 8 
ways to be preſumed, that where an univerſity _ 
has granted its licence, this, for the moſt part, 
is to be found. Yet even here there is a 
_ choice, for the talents of one may far exceed 
1 thoſe of another, though both have acquitted 
themſelves to e Laden of Wei * | 


1 "<A ee in a Snares chapter, my 
c opinion relative to genius; and preſume, ob- 
ſiervations will confirm that ſuch exiſts, if care 
be taken to compare the different progreſs of 

different perſons following the ſame purſuits, 
and who have enjoyed the very ſame opportu- 
nities of improvement. It was this (genius) 
that Celſus meant, when he ſaid there ought 
to be in a Phyſician, or Medical Man, a cer- 
tain quality,. Which can neither be named, nor 


1 eaſily underſtood.— It is this undefinable 


ſomething of this great man, that conſtitutes 
the difference between two Phyſicians, who 
have had the ſame. education, have ſeen the 
A ſame caſes ; have, in ſhort, had the ſame op- 
J portunicies. of acquiring. knowledge, and yet. 
the one {hall infinitely excel the other. It 
was this ſame thing which made the difference, 
Martianus pe rived. between himſelf and 
"+ 5% = e 


. 


es 209007 
Galen, and which induced him to EE ons . 
day, when he met him at Rome, I have read 
the prognoftic of Hippocrates as thou haſt, why © 
then cannot I prognoſticate as well as thou?” . ' 
There is nothing, perhaps, that has con- 
tributed more to the preſent contempt in which 
_ regimental practice is generally held, than the 
| buſy interference of intereſt. A young man has, 
perhaps, never been in any medical ſchool, or 
very little; he goes out to ſome of our colo-— 
nies, in character of a mate, with as little me- 
dical foundation; he is, perhaps, a good 
companion a jolly fellow, as the term is; and, 


on the whole, an agreeable young man. By _ 


his officiouſneſs, and attention to perſons of 
ſuperior rank in the army, he ſtill ſtrengthens 
his intereſt ; he is ſoon recommended for pre- 


e in his profeſſion, and as ſoon obtains _ 


t. Though, in many reſpects, he may be 
rat deſerving, yet ſuch muſt be an improper 
perſon for the truſt now committed to Kis 

chang. 1 | : 1 
They do not a that neither. his 4 
4 jokes over the bottle, his ſmart repartees, or 

the ſtudied ede of his addreſs, can aſſiſt 
him in removing thg gout from the ſtomach, 
ſhould any of his comp | oY aged LO | 


* 


: - 


1 
0 y, nor yet give him abili es to re. 
move diſcaſes, when his duty calls h n among; 
| bis patients. A French das was told, her 
| Phyſician had not 1 ſenſe ; he plc” 
ant micux=—Un PO qui 'paſſe ſon tems d 


tur te ſens commun, comment peut- il eee 


la medicine? She thought, if he had confurr 
his time in ſtudying common»ſenſe, he would 
have had none for the ſtudy pf phyſick.—— 
Not reflecting, that if he wanted common 
ſenſe, he muſt be but a poor preſcriber.—- 
But from recommendations, and promotion 
obtained by the means we have ſuggeſted, 
it would lead one to think, they too fre- 
quently conſidered medical ſcience us the at- 
endant of jollity and geod-ſellowfhip=—Bot w 
may anſwer with the ſame lady, though the 


applied it differently.—-Qgi parle gree comme 


Homere, ne /ait pas danſer.— He that tpends 
__ po "PO e anc e 
leſt for others. 5 


Again, young men may be "PORE as 


Al Dat Hoſpitals, be expert enough 


at dreſſing a wound or ulcer, yet be altogether 
' unqualified to preſcribe i in diſeaſes of the gene- 


ral ſyſtem ; nay, even in —_— topical com- 
_ 70 cure A CO 1 ſpread and 
NV apply 


*-+f 


„ 
- 4 a dluttier, are araly- differedt, en 
very different abilities; the one is obvious, 


and a knowledge of it more eafily acquired; 
the other complicated, and difficult of inveſti- : | 


gation, and requires much Wa © even 
in collateral branches of eee 
It will be faid, ought not ſuch as Hier 

ſerved in the capacity of Mates, in regiments, 


for upwards of twelve, fifteen, nay ſeventeen 


years, to be promoted to Surgeoncies, when 
_ yacancies happen! 3 Undoubtedly; provi "Lk 4 
r be found qualified for the office: but 

length of ſervice, though it ought to be re- 
whided4n ſome way, ſhould not entitle a man 


to an office, the principal duties of which he 


is ignorant how to perform, and likely ever 


to remain ſo®; there is an abſurdity in the 


very ſuppoſition. If any fach be found in 
MENT; we 85 means oe: TOE abs de 


; * Me. Ge as Mate wala a more, 
in —— regiment of foot; the Surgeoncy at laſt betame va- 


cant; he offered himſelf at Surgeon's Hall for examination, 


and was rejected, as not qualified ; and yet my informer aſs. 

ſures me he had the fole medical care of the regiment, for 

wear eight years of the time he ſerved us Mate. If unquidi- 

fied, why ſo long truſted ? The fault lay in admitting 1 
= 5 . 15 
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given them; but ſuffer them not to be ad- 
vanced to an office where they may have an 
opportunity of doing miſchief; nor, like un- 
wholeſome leaven, let them be incorporated 
with the new maſs, leſt 2s, Woke. be conta- 
minated. „„ 
It will be ſaid, 1 is no 0 al 3 25 is 
15 the Phyſician or Surgeon to do all the drud- 
gery himſelf? It has already been proved, 
hat no great degree of drudgery can attend 
tit; at leaſt, not more than one perſon, by the 
aſſiſtance of an Hoſpital Nurſe, and one or 
_ two Orderlies, can perform. We ſhall, how- 
ever, allow an aſſiſtant, but one which ſhall. 
be no additional coſt to the ſtate. , 
In every regiment there are one or more 
old worn out men, who are diſabled either 
by ſome diſeaſe, or perhaps by age from doing 
duty, and are always allowed the privilege 
of remaining on the ſick liſt. Let one " 


| two, if neceſſary, of the moſt expert of theſe, 


be choſen for the purpoſe. And with a very. 
little care, nay, with a few day's inſtruction, 
they will be qualified for moſt of the ordinary 
e e of a Mate. They will ſpread plaiſ”s 
* ſmall * and puniſhed 


mens 


* # 7 


9g » 


mens backs | make RE — a. 
many things of thisnaturethatareneEeflary, and 
will be done by them with pleaſure, though 
if left to a man of education, fuch as the Sur- / 
gebn, would be troubleſome, and even be- 
neath him to perform; if any thing in the 
way of his duty ought | to be held in this light. 
Buch an aſſiſtant is analogous to a porter in 
1 druggilt e ſhop. I know from experience 

this is practicable; I have taught no fewer 


than five ſuch perſons with very little trou- 


hs. and who, i ina 5 ſhort time, have after. 


„ Sides 1 have CER RE to mention puniſhed men, give. me 
leave to relate what I was lately told to be facts, that fell 
within the knowledge of my informers.—A medical gentle- 
man in this neighbourhood affirms, that a ſoldier died, after 

receiving oo. laſhes, and that in à very ſhort time after. 
Another profe ffir gentleman likewiſe declares, he knew _ 
47 on to die in Dublin, after 500,—T had mentioned, when on 


the ſubject, that I believed few, if any, ever fell martyrs, ; 


5 ehe to flogging. -I am ſorry to have it in my power 
do record theſe two caſes but it is hoped they may ſerve to 

put the Surgeon on his guard, when his duty demands his 
preſence at puniſhments.—Tt has lately been hinted to me, 
that if it was recommended to the Surgeon, to adviſe that the 


culprits be. bound/down to a flat board, or table; that in this 


fituation they could bear more puniſhment with leſs danger, © 
than if they were tied up in the common way, with their 
hands ſtretched above their heads, to the halberds—the Ge 
periment is certainly worthy trying at any rate, things can- | 


not be worſe. 


—k. „ wards 


* 


" 


1 3 me many 8 * chat 
without them I muſt have undertaken. 
1 have been ſometimes almoſt tempted | to 
truſt them to bleed, only that this is an opera- 
tion, that ſhould never be truſted to men 
7 * of the ſtructure of the Potts concerned 
in 8 5 
Farther, reſpedting the inutility of Mates ; * 
we know that in time of war, almoſt any 
thing, having the appearance of a man, is 
acceptable; hence the ſickly and healthy, the 
ſtrong and the weak mingle together, and all 
mauſt do the ſame duty. In times of peace, 
none but the young, ftrong, and healthy are 
enliſted. It is reaſonable, then, to ſuppoſe, 
dat number for number, fewer will be ſick 
in time of peace than in time of war; the 
| duty in time of peace is likewiſe leſs than in 
war; and ſince we have already ſhown, they | 
1 may be diſpenſed with in time even of war; 
it is obvious they may be diſpenſed with in . 
peace. An epidemic may ariſe at any time, 
whether in peace or war ; but it is no . 
tion to our propoſed N 905 5 5 
1 have ſpoken all along of the full 1 | 
ment in time of war; but it is evident there 
muſt be much fewer i in time of peace, conſe- 


we | 


— —— — 


„ — — 
ö es err It D 
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1 we bolineſs to #0 the Surgeon, | 
Sometimes, the peace eſtabliſhment is ſo low 


as twenty-ſeven a company, eſpecially i in Ire, 


land. The peace eſtabliſhment before the 
preſent, I think, was at this number; ;: the 
Preſent, however, is forty a company, which 
ſuppoſing the regiment .« ompleat, amounts 


in ten companies only to four hundred 


men. Surely one perſon is ſufficient to take 
care 53 15 the ſick of this number, which, at an 
average, can hardly exceed twenty; and 
more than half of theſe, ſuch caſes as may 
require very little medical aid. When the 
labour is fo ſmall, where is the utility of a 
Mate? A period of ſeven years we conſider 
as a long war; but we are often bleſſed with 
a peace of three times this period. This I 
would conſider as a farther argument for the 
reduction of Mates. According to our cal- 
culation, it is plain, in time of peace, they 
may be diſpenſed with; and we have already 
advanced reaſons to ſhow. the ' office may be 


even ſtruck off in time of war, ſuppoſing ps 
regiment at its full complement. 


Some may. till farther object, that if. 2 


- Mate be not allowed, the Surgeon's atten- 
dance in the field on field days, muſt be in- 


0 „ 885 terrupted, | 
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terrupted, for ſome perſon as remain os: 


venient to the ſick. To this I anſwer, that 
his attendance on common field days may 
very readily be diſpenſed with; there is no 

abſolute neceſſity for it. Ades it is con- 


ſidered more as a compliment to the officers, 


than as of any utility expected from it. The 
Surgeon, or Mate, for they generally attend 


alternately, are never expected in the field, 


unleſs the officers alſo be ordered out. When 


the Adjutant and only an orderly officer 


march out the en for e peither 
g He nor the Mate goes. 


The reaſon given for their going at at; is, 8 
leſt accidents ſhould happen. We might give 
the ſame anſwer to this, which has already 


been offered to obviate the cuſtom of ſleeping 
in camp; the accidents which take place are 


of ſo trivial a nature, in general, that they 5 


1 very rarely require the preſence of a Surgeon; ; 


they are ſeldom more than a ſcratch with a 


flint, or a flight cut in the hand, in the hurty 
of fixing and returning the bayonet. During 


ſeveral years, I never knew nor heard of any, 


| fave the following: firſt, in very uneven 
Around, a man, at one of the great guns, fell, 


5 dei 5 


4: OE 


— as ha hurry of changing 5 <a of the 
line, whereby the wheel of the carriage on 


which a ſix pounder was placed, ran over 
his legs, and fractured the fibula; but when 
this did happen, of what uſe was the Sur- 
geon's preſence there? He neither could, nor 
did he attempt to do any thing till the man 
was carried to the hoſpital : when this took 
place, the regiment were at exerciſe near 


ſeven miles diſtant from it. Might he' not 


have been at his hoſpital, or near it, all the 
time? A ſecond caſe happened, during my 
being out with the men one morning, when 
by over fatigue, one of the privates fell ill; 
the commanding officer ordered him off the 


field, with two drummers to aſſiſt him to 


the hoſpital, while I followed at my wr ppp | 
juſt time enough to be there when he was 
laid in bed. Might I not have remained at 
the hoſpital? A third, and it compleats the 
catalogue of accidents, happened on another 
field morning, in cold weather, when in the 
hurry of manozaveringy! a ramrod was ſhot 
through a man's hand; here the patient was 

taken to the heſpital to be dreſſed. Where 
then, in theſe caſes, was the N of the 
geen 8 Wee in the field? Es 
0 5 A fur« 


"me 198 15 5 

Ades may be as uſefully comatoſe: a 
| „ in the fieid ; it is enough if he be 
ordered to keep himſelf always in readineſs = 
on days of Cee, leſt accidents ſhould take 
place. | Suppoſe him in the field, his preſence 
can be of little uſe; ; he cannot carry a medi- 
cine cheſt with him; when his affiſtance 6 
wanted, it is not always in the way of ban- 
dage and plaiſter ; yet, if they wHll inſiſt on 

| It, betauſe it has long been a cuſtom, I ſhall 
not contend much againſt them, The orderly 
men, with proper directions given them, 


— 
— 


will ſufficiently Goppbe: the place of Mate . 


in the hoſpital, till the ſurgeon's” return, 


N which i is ee in FOO our 2 a' 1 
| Hours, ELEC : 
In treating on this bert of a bes SOA 
have differed from me in opinion. They 
think Mates neceſſary. They agree with me 
in what is ſaid reſpoRiag the encreaſe of the 
| Surgeon's pay. But they think it would not 
be liberal to do it at the expence of Mates. 

| And in another ſenſe,” ſay they, it is 
ſurely 2mpolitic, as it would tend to diminiſh 


2 a conſiderable branch of exportation from 


| that part of e of which 1 — 


(199 


hend, Dr! H. is 4 natite Ta this eriti · 5 


ciſm there was evidently a little flouriſh againſt 
the Scots. Many of them, © doubtleſs, go to 
other countries to puſh their fortunes. | But 


frequently they carry with them what is as 


uſeful to the inhabitants of the places they go 


to, as the bread which theſe afford is to them. 
It ſeems a fair and mutual ſpecies of traffic. 


Both are ſatisfied ; the emigrant and the na- 


? tive of the country emigrated to, becauſe | 
both are benefited. The Scot, whether it be 
by his abilities and communications in the 


arts and ſciences, or whatever elſe he em- 


ploys his talents in, gives them What they 
either want or eſteem; while they, out of 


the abundance of the chings they poſſeſs, and 


of Which he ſtands in need, feel no hardſhip at 


1 


the reciprocal exchan ge. Nerd this nation 


has done more in ſpreading uſeful communi- 


cations, both in the Arts and Sciences , through= | 


out Europe, at leaft ſince the reforinadot; | 
than any ſingle nation in it; and, perhaps, _ 
alſo, the mediocrity of Gar circumſtances 


was the real cauſe, by ſtimulating them to in- 
| ont and by ung | them. t carry” the 
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are ſeldom juſt; 5 


| 4 20 * | 
fruits of that induſtry where it IVY find | 
the readieſt market. While I have attempted _ 
this apology for the Scot, I declare myſelf 
neither a native, nor the ſon of a native of 
that nation: and the above, which appear 
ſomewhat like a ſarcaſm on that ingenious 
people, cannot, in this light, apply to me. 


A man may diſgrace his. country, but I know 


of no country, as ſuch, that can diſgrace the 


N man. National reflections, e it would 


be beſt always to Oy for I _—_— t 


1 
f 3 
: * — 
8 7 
* 


Theſe will be ents. 1 7 he as vj 

mls innovations, an. appellation Z 
which all reformation receives; and the pro- 
poſer be alſo held as ſelf-intereſted.. But we 


hape this will nat be found true. There are 
| ſome ſuperior to ſuch. ſordid motives; ſuch 5 


may propoſe ſchemes, that may be denomiz h 


nated innovations; they diſintereſtedly pro- 

5 poſe them, and only becauſe they appear pre- 
ferable to cuſtoms i in uſe; The public muſt 
| judge from the arguments adduced in their 
favour, and the inconveniences of the 
others. compared together. On ſuch evi- 


dence their merit . reſt; and d they W 
to 


| — b 201 1 ED 

| to e ad or Fall in the res op inion accord: 

{There i is no a Poon Pe 1 in- 

5 n whzre uſe and cuſtom have long 

ſwayed. It has always been found difficult 

to remove what has been long eſtabliſhed, 

though ever ſo abſurd. Such is the force of 
habit, even among the intelligent. 

| To give an example from our own profeſ. 

ſion, though they may be drawn from every 


part of life, I knew 4 Surgeon who uſed a : 


tooth drawer, invented almoſt in the infancy 


of the improvement of ſurgical inſtruments, 


though well acquainted with its inconveni- 


ences, and who Had ſeen many of the beſt - 


form. It had been in the family, I believe, 
ſome generations; he preferred it to all 


others, though he had not a ſingle argu- 


ment, but habit and cuſtom, to urge 8 its 
favour. 

This may not 1 a caſe e in N 
yet it will ſerve to ſhow us the power of pre- 
judice; ; the prejudices of our fore-fathers, 


even in what relates to education, lie deeply 


rooted in us. Innovators appear like the ap- 
| proach of an enemy; we are rouſed, and 
„ we 
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9 eee ALLOWED | EACH. KioznENT, 
WHEN, IN CAMP, INDEPENDENT OF 'THE MEDICINE 
© MQNEY; AND OF THEIR UNNECESSARY, EXPENDI- 


e 285 oa REEL Ee a: 
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Ho To ev an e Eagle as 
-ulars, a cheſt of medicines 
1 ſent by government, in addition to the 
mmon allowance of medicine money. 5 


wel. Militia as Re 


preſume the ſame method is followed on ſer- 
vices abroad. This is done on the ſuppoſi- 


tion of more diſeaſes appearing m camp, than | 
in quarters, and on a preſumption that the 
medicine money be too ſcanty to purchaſe all 


chat may be required. Both theſe ſhould be 


proved before the e deficiencies wy 


Nane 
With reſpe& to the firſt; it Semen b 


pens, that where the ground for the encamp- 


ment has been well choſen, and a due regard 


paid to ſituation, ſoil, and water, (as far as 
« circumſtances permit). neither more diſeaſes, 
nor greater fatality will take place, for the 


moſt parts in camps than in N Though 


vn | 


* 


„ 


Great Britain be chiefly meant 5 we may 

àadd Ireland alſo; nay, inſtead of more, much 
. Jeſs ſickneſs has taken place; and camps have 
proved more healthy than either quarters or 
barracks were in large towns, or in bad ſitua- 
tions, or otherwiſe unfavourably contrived * 
I can point out an inſtance, where a camp 
turned out more healthy, both to the officers 

| and men than quarters. In one caſe, in all 
L it ones gon life ag an lter . 


nervous . chief i induced * irregu- | 
_ _ -larity in living: he had been long affected 
with a chronic catarrh, and even laboured 
under an affection of the lungs. This was 
1 1 from the n unn 


= Several of the barracks are Det; we may give | 
-Grexempie, thoſe of Chatham Lines, and Hilſea, at Portf- 
mouth. The barracks at Tynemouth, are not only tos ſmall, 
but the walls too thin. If barracks be built of brick, the 
walls ſhould be of a proper thickneſs to reſiſt the rain, Kc. 
Great attention ſhould like wife be paid to the quality of the 
bricks. If they be made of ſalt water, the walls can never 
be dry, from the ftrong attraction ſubſiſting between the acid 
in the bricks, and the moiſture of the atmoſphere. I have , 
ſeen floors laid with ſuch bricks, that were conftantly wet, | 
| 4 if only — _ a * et hats almoſt PT in WR. 


Eb fa 


( Y» 


a e at different mes His ay 
was inceſſant, and frequently deprived , 
him of ſleep ; and he was almoſt as ema- 


_ ciated, as if in the laſt ftage of a conſumption, 


But ſoon after taking the field in the begin- 


ning of July, 1782, on a dry common, in : 
an elevated Mages on the eaſtern coaft of 


his former compl 


Suffolk *, 


entirely Tata 4 he recovered his fleth; his. 
cough diſappeared ; and every eo | ha Þ. bids | 


a healthier look. 97 K. e 


The good effects of che keglthy nay a 
lone, but among 1 
the troops in general that formed the camp. 


did not take place in him al 


In the end of September, when they were 


reviewed by the Commander in Chief, not 2 | 


ſingle man was ill in one of the regiments, 
and in the other ſcarcely any, that deſerved 
to be in the Surgeon's liſt. During a bee 
of four months, only one man was ſeized 
with a fever; nor was this the offspring of 
the place; for he brought it with him, from 


a priſon, where he had been confined- for | 
| feveral months before ; ; the commanding 


offe. 


„ 
* - 
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* On Hopron Common, beten Yarmouth hand, Lowes. 
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officer having given nk, an to . civil _ 
for an accuſation. brought againſt him. as: 
Wet, and otherwiſe unhealthy ſeaſons, may 


: happen; ; nor will the ſervice always admit of 


the beſt ſituations for encampments. For the 
moſt part, however, in England and Ireland, 
it will be the fault of thoſe concerned in 
chuſing the ground, if the ſituation be bad. | 
We are not now hemmed in to a mile or two 
by an enemy. Proper attention is very far 
from being paid to the ſituation of camps on 
every occaſion ; might we not bring the com- 
mon now mentioned as an example? In the 
| year 1781, a number of troops were en- 
e on it in a piece of low ground, but 
not above a muſquet ſhot more to the north; 
vrhenever a few hours of rain came, the water 
ſtagnated among the tents, and even deſcended 
from the higher ground among them, the 
bad effects of which were ſeverely felt. They 
were taught by next year that experience, at 


the expence of much ſickneſs, which common 


ſenſe, without much philoſophy, might have 
many predicted, and at firſt pointed out to 
eee in laying out the ground. | 

The Surgeon ini theſe caſes is ſeldom con- 
| fled; indeed he is ſeldom preſent : for the 
| ground 


* 


4 W 
. is generally marked out ſome t time 5 


fore the troops arrive on it. As he is much 


een in the antenne he mn have . | 


at as his „ knowledge gives . - or 
ought to give him pre-eminence in judging. ou 
of it; therefore he ſhould be ſent to the ſpot 
to reconnoitre, ſome "wn before. bes march. 
commences _ Ta 
_ The Quarter-maſter. is always 1 he F 
may now accompany him, and in forming 
his opinion of the ſoil, &c. he ſhould a * 
he aſſiſtance of the medical people near the 
place. He will be of much more utility if em- 
ployed on this ſervice than with the regiment 
on the march, to watch for accidents and 
other maladies, which ſeldom take place; 
and where, like field ſervice, as already treated 
of, when they do happen, he can prove of 
little uſe till the men arrive at the deſtined 
ground; beſides, a ſecond. advantage would 
reſult from it; he would have a place pro- 
vided for an hoſpital, and be prepared to re- 
ceive what ſick he had. It is always ſome 
days after their arrival before the ſick can be 
accommodated, in the manner we generally 
go to work at preſent. 


; } Fe» 4 "2 * 


- 
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(a) 


We know, indeed, that at an average 2 
other countries, Great Britain may be filed 


_ moiſt; the ſeaſons are variable, and the 


weather often ſuddenly changeable throughout 
the iſland; yet we find alſo in it, occaſion- 
ally, long ſeaſons of fair dry weather; it was 
ſo in the ſummer of 1783—it has been ſo even 
in winter ſeaſons. The greater degree o 


ec exerciſe the ſoldiers are obliged to take, from 


the nature of camp duty, is conſiderably i in 
their ' favour, provided it be not carried by 
frequent field days, to a degree of over 
fatigue. It is well known, that nothing is 


more conducive to diſeaſes than indolence. 
A certain degree of exerciſe in moiſt and re- 
laxing weather, and when the men are not 


ſuffered to lie down in wet clothes, is alto- 
gether neceſſary to obviate ſickneſs. The 
beneficial influence of motion, in carrying on 
the circulation of the fluids, and preventing 
obſtructions, is equally well known; none 
will deny chat it braces and Rrengthens the 
D | 
In towns, ſoldiers, for the moſt part, hin” 
too little exerciſe ; infectious diſeaſes are fre- 
* foſtered there; and troops quartered 


in them very we” to catch Une reigning mala- 
dies, 


Mew thee way of life ba to this 
end; their billets are dirty and incommodious 
and their own irregularity great Wherever 
infectious diſeaſes happen, if ſoldiers be ex- 
poſed to eontagion, they are more ſeverely 
handled by them than others. Such diſcaſes, 
alſo, are always obſerved to take their tiſe 
among the pooreſt of the inhabitants, where 
their clothes are ſeldom changed, and cheir 
dirty and ill-aired habitations ſeldom ſwept: 
living in cloſe allies, and confined ſtreets, In 
| heſe places the ſoldiers ate frequently con- 
verſant, which expoſes them to the infection; 
while their poor living, as a debilitating cauſe, = 
predifpoſes their bodies for its reception. 
Again, if proviſions be wholeſome, and 
che ſeaſon not remarkably moiſt, we have no 
reaſon to apprehend much diſeaſe in camp. 
It ſeldom happens that proviſions are Tearce, 
or of bad quality in England; it is famed 
through Europe for plenty. Soldiers en- 
camped here are not cut off from ſupplies by 
an enemy; neither are they, in general, har- 
raſſed with fatigue. The markets are open 
to them; they are now ſtocked in greater 
abundance, by ſuch as have proviſions to diſ- 


| poſe of in the neighbourhood. None need 


"07 II. „„ - complain 
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; exmplatn. of hunger who has money to pur 
chaſe. A ſoldier has always his ſtated pay, 
on which hé endeavours to live, now faring 
better, now worſe, according to the rate of 
victuals; but as meſſes are formed in camp, 
[8 and a contractor furniſhes them with provi- 
| ions; their fare f 18 nearly the Ame: whether 


dear or cheap. 

Wet ſeaſons, n 45 and nalted te 
will give riſe to the feurvy *; but all theſe 
cauſes are ſeldom found to concur in England; 
hence it is rare to find this diſeaſe among 


5 camps in Britain. Bad food, and wet ſea- 


* 
Y- 


: Tons, c. will likewiſe give riſe to dyſentery ; 
and very dry ones lay the foundation of cho- 


lera, yet. record does not furniſh us with 
many dangerous epidemics of cheſe kinds, 


during the encampments of Britain. In many 8 


parts, We grant, intermittents, are endemic; 
but we neither find them ſo dangerous nor ſo 
numerous, for the moſi part, as in ſome other 


countries, where there is more moiſture, more 
5 wood, and-leſs free perflation. The jail, or 
x: camp fever, Bas appeared in England; it has 
5 done the ſame, and even to a great degree in 


5 Me Froter, on Scurvy, Ed. zd. He proves that a deficiency 
» foxygene in the . is the cauſe of this e 


. 35 7 quarters, 


„* 
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quarters. It aroſe, among the troops in > ths. 
caſtle * of Edinburgh, in the ſpring of 1780; 
TT and, perhaps, on other occaſions, with as 


much violence and danger as. ever it has been 
found in camps. All theſe diſeaſes are more 
the offspring of other elimates than Great 


Britain; and on an average, as often in towns, 


as in camps formed in any part of the iſland. 
5 Nowy, if this be allowgd, it is plain, there is 
not more need of additional medicines in 

camp; and it follows, 3 that the additional 


. ah is unneceſſary. 


As to the ſecond argument, that the com- 
mon medicine-money'. is not ſufficient, we 
have already delivered our opinion and rea- 


- ſons on it. We ſhowed, that not above i. 


third of it is ever expended i in medicines, nor 
is it wanted; hence we have propoſed the 
ſum of ten pounds to be taken from it, as 
part of the additional pay to be granted to the 
_ Surgeon. Genuine; medicines. may be pur- 
chaſed for 60l. a year, more than ſufficient 
for the ſick of 700—in peace we have only 


400 men. The. regiment is ſeldom, com- 


Pleat; yet, did it conhilt only of twenty ng 


, Vid. Diſtert. ; in avg de fbr. auctore J Bell, 1780. 5 
| Pa bo: . * . 1 the #54 
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45 full complement of medicine-money/ * 
giyen. 5 
We thall ſeppoſe that the cheſt diſpented 
”7 yearly to each regiment in camp, is worth at 
an average 61. 68. —and let us again ſappoſe 
2 number of regiments eneamped to de 
xty *—this amounts ta 360 guineas A year, 
— ſum will be much better beſtowed in 
money to the Surgeon of each regiment, as 
an augmentation of the pay, It will be 14, 
that it i is a matter of no moment whether he 


receives the medicines or the money, ſince he 


gan ſaye it out of the medicineg; but it will _ 

be better to frop it, and let fix pounds: a year 
be granted; f e, let him enjoy a ſübſiſtence 
ol eleven ſhillings a day, of which this will 
make prey fund from! whence it is to "ue | 
defrayed, . , 

It is rently cd," that taking the fed 
15 more expenſive than quarte quee 
muſt be purchaſed, with bed and 80 
neeeſſary to furniſh it; but the forage of 
. ve horſes will afiſt- in defraying it f. 
In on a ba. at 128 e in 


England. | 
+ In the os 8 it was 3 ahi hy Sur- 


| : geon mould be allowed Rations etjual with a Caprain, during 


encampments, Kc. a Captain receives for three horſes, be- 


I ſides Bate 0 Baggage . 


— 


(am) 


late this at two ſhillings a dap; Which is | 
five months, the uſual time of encampments, 
amounts to 1 fl. This we allow, is far in- 
ferior to the firſt year's expences in camp; 
but taking three years, at an average, it will 
be ſufficient ; a good marquee will laſt three 
ſuminets, if the weather be moderate; the 
firſt year's expences we ſhall ſtate at 27l- as. 
the next two only at 10l. each; the whole 
xtra- expences then, for taking the field for 
Wee years, amount only to 440 28. his forage 
money, for the ſame time is 45l.— But to 
this we are to add the Bat. and Baggage 
_— allowed officers in camp, and his 
> of this is to be equal to a Captain's; 
Sar all which. it appears, that the extra al- 
lowances in camp; are a ſufficient ballance 
for the extra expences; and, therefore, this 
additional medicine 1 on this pions is un- 
neceſſary. | 
Let me conclude theſe Lemma with a int 
at ſurgical military precedeney. From the 
weſt order, 4 regimental Mate, to tha 


* At a moderate eſtimate, the bed will be 101—s le 
and two ftools, 11 —the marquee; 161.theſe ſummed- up, 


amount to 271. 28. This was. * to nnn | | 


Hopton Common 1 in 1782. 


73 N : rn. | higheſt, 


| | « EY x 
4 lächelt, "hat. of Surgeon 2 Ertl it bas as « fol? 


al— Surgeon” to an ee 1—Sur- 
geon General.—In this line of precedency we' 
find the Apothecary ranks almoſtat the head. 
Le is not from the regimental Surgeons that a 
Surgeon to a general hoſpital is choſen, but 
from the apothecaries ; and before the regi- 
miental Surgeon has any proſpect of ſucceeds. 
ing to this rank, he muſt be degraded to an 
7 apothecary, an humble mixer of drugs. 
Strange, truly! object not to the Apothe- . 
cary of an hoſpital being rewarded with 2001. 
a year; though even this is ſtepping / far 
beyond what is given to men of the ſame: 
. employment, out of the army. It is ſeldom 
mumhe ſalary to the Apothecary of hoſpitals, out 
of militery life, exceeds half of what is 
| thought neceſſary for the Surgeon. It is 
generally thought, that there is leſs expence 
naeceſſary in an education for this branch, than 
' Hor a Surgeon. Here the regimental Sur- 
| geon is obliged to ſubſiſt on 48. a day—the 
Apothecary has no leſs than 108. With the 
addition of ier rank. This order F ought, 


— 


„ eee Mate—Hoſpital 8 Mat - os i . 8 8 


1 juſtice to \ the. conlmnanced Surgeon, to 1 


changed. 5 


n Mis office, 
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Hoſpital Surgeons, 
choſen from regimental Surgeons; and men 
es knowledge of the mixture and com- 
poſition. of drugs, who have undergon e pro- 
per examinations for the ſame at Apothecaries 
Hall, and none elſe, thould be choſen, 10 . .- 


ſhould be 
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9 MORE THE PROVINCE or THE PHYSICIAN rann ThE 
Oe SURGEON. 8 355 


j 


5 ors, every part of nature is to be ſtudied ; 
but more particularly the animal, vegetable, 


43 and mineral kingdoms; nor is this to 5 
de done ſuperficially; nay, with more 
care and attention are the component parts 


to be ſerutinized, and their principles inveſti- 


gated by ſuch. as wiſh to be eee ame ” 


in it. 


Strabo . it is is impoſſible to bs a 3 
poet, without being a man of real probity; 
this obſervation is, undoubtedly, not leſs ap- 
plicable to the phyſician than the poet ;— 


i can any phyſician in good conſcience ven- 


analogy is not chat; man an enemy to his pa- 


EO : Fs . tient, 
5 
| | 1 * 
f : Dad * 
: ; | * 
8 GLEN ; * 
5 | . wo 
* * ; 5 
Is . 


ee 
1 1 — termed an 


art, is a ſcience, and truly a very complicated : 
one; in comprehending it, as becomes its 


ture to preſeribe a medicine, without at leaſt . 
4 aving formed inductiens from the moſt exact 


+> ff 


15 philoſophy, 3 is in a phyſician almoſt abſolutely. 


| tient and to 


. 0 217 * 


ö ety, who a cure, wich⸗ N 
out knowing, to a certain degree, the nature of 
he diſeaſe, both from its cauſes. and ſymp- 
toms, and its antecedent and preſent ſtate? Is 
it not to be wanting to every thing we owe to 
humanity, and even to religion, to approach 
the bed-ſide of the ſick, without having pre- 
viouſly acquired the neceſſary knowledge? 
can any man ſay to himſelf, I have done all 7 
cold do, if he is unable at. the ſame time to 
ſay, 1 know all that I ought to know ? Such 
is the language of a celebrated phyſiclany 
language that muſt ſpeak to every mans 
breaſt, and carry: ner wherever it ie 


beard. 


A Wand e of natural and 8 4 5 


neceſſary; nor ſhould moral philoſophy de 
excluded. In a word, a phyſician ſhould not 
only be acquainted with phyſics, i. e. with 
dhe works of nature in general, but likewiſe. 
metaphyſics. I remember to have heard 


the ſame declaration from an illuſtrious pro- 
teſſor * to his pupils. His opinion on this 


Gen he wid chem. was, that a WAA WAR: was 
. * Profeſer Cullen. „„ — 55 


. 
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not a tolerable metaphyſieian, would never be 


a diſcerning phyſician. 
It was not his intention, wy this, to incul- . 


cate that falſe ſpecies of reaſoning, which con- 


founds the mind without enlightening it, and, 


hke an ignis fatuus, leads farther aſtray the 


farther we purſue; not the ſubtile diſputa- 

tions of the neceſſitarian, or the reveries _ 
| the doctrine of chance. His meaning was, if 
I may be thus far allowed to interpret it; that 
accurate inveſtigation, and chaſte reaſoning, 


proceeding cautiouſly from what is known, to 
what is unknown, or from effects to their 
Eauifes, i is the true way to arrive at the end in 
view, an explanation of various phznomena 
that preſent themſelves in the courſe of medical 

pradtice; and without ſome enquiry into the 


5 Se of ſoul Land 9 80 and of cage action on 


„ 


The ingenious Dre Percival, in &: paper 


written to prove the utility of experimental 


philofophy, and endeavouring to wipe off a 
ſtigma thrown on it by the author of Hermes, 


ſpeaks of metaphyfics in theſe words, after | 
telling us he had always ſtudied them with 


delight, © it. (this ſcience) invigorates the 


1 =. the mind, and gives preciſion and 


accuracy 


Secur) 10 our ter ligaitcns, by inltructing | 
us in the nicer diſcriminations of truth and 
falſehood *. The mutual action of the body 
and the mind upon each other, is felt every 
moment. The knowledge of the nature, ef- 
fects, ſymptoms, and meaſures of theſe reci- | 
procal influences, forms no inconſiderable part 
of the ſcience moſt neceſſary to the Nen | 
the Moraliſt, and the Divine f.“ | 
In a former part of this work [ hn: 5 | 
duced facts to prove the reciprocal influence 
the body and mind have over each other, 
where I had occaſion to mention that diſeaſe 
| diſtinguiſhed by Noſologiſts under the appel- 
lation of No/algia. It was there ſhown Þ that 
the affections of the mind were capable of 
| inducing even fatal diſeaſes, and that many 
have fallen a prey to them. In Switzerland, 
there is a dance which the young ſhepherds 
perform, to a tune played on a ſort of bag- 
pipe; the tune is called Rance de vaches; it is 
wild and irregular, yet has nothing in its . 
compoſition that could recommend it to our no- 
Vid. Mem. of Phil. and Liter. Soc. of Mancheſter, v. II. 
F 
_ Dr. Barnes, ibid. ; 


t Vid, vel. I- ; 
| tice. 


tice. But theSwiſa, it is affirmed, wel} | 


bear it, when abroad on foreign ſervice, they 
burſt into tears, and en fall fit, and even dis 
of paſſionate deſire to reviſit their native 
country. For which reaſon, in ſome a1 


(aa). 


cated with this tune, that if at any time they 


where they ſerve, the playing of this tune 4 i 
ohibited . True then, it muſt be, as the 


| me has beautifully expreſſed i it, that. 


There is in ſouls a ſympathy with founds, _ 

And as the mind is pitch'd, the ear is pleas'd 
With melting airs, or martial, briſk, or grave. : | 

Seme chord in unifon with what we hear, 
Ts roucWd within us, and the heart replies. 
Hou ſoft the muſie of thoſe village bels, 

Falling at intervals upon the ear, 

In cadence ſweet! now dying all away, 

Now pleading loud again, and louder ſtill, 
Clear, and ſonorous as che gale comes on. 
With eaſy force it opens all the cells 

Where mem'ry ſlept. Whenever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the ſcene recurs, | 
And with i it all its pleaſures, and i its pain, + 


6 Every experienced Phyſician,” * 


| : Zimmerman, „% knows that the diſeaſes. of 
the mind will yield to no phyſical remedies, 
unleſs the ſoul concurs at the ſame time in re- 


„vid. Dr. Beattic's EM. vol. II. p- 1 Rouſſeau 


Dic. de Muſique: art. Nance de vaches. 


+ e Neun, v. II. 85 23. 3 
lieving | 


| ſeemed to be impoſſible. If, therefore, there 

are diſeaſes, in which the patience, the afſi- 
duity, and the indulgent attention of a Phyſi- 
cian, can ſo far influence the mind of a pa- 


tient, as to contribute to his cure, may we 


not very juſtly conclude, that the diſpoſitions 
thay /n muy be the occaſional cauſes of 


changes-i in the body. It proves to us, that 
the paſſions, and diſpoſitions of the mind, 
having ſo great an influence on our health, it 


bebover the Phyſician to aim at keeping both 


the mind and the paſſions of his patient in 
order.” Another author, in his facetious and - 
_ humourous manner*, compares the relation 
between the body and ſoul, to a coat and its 
lining; for, if you rumple the one, ſays he, 


you rumple the other. If this be true, which 
almoſt every day's experience fully proves, 


the ſtudy of the paſſions would ſeem an indiſ- 
 penfable part of a Phyſician's education; and 


of | tr 40, that not only a know. - 
| | * Triftram Shand. 
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FRY the patent The ent 
the patient feconds the endeavours of the Phy= | 
| ſichan, the greater will be his hopes of ſuc« 
cefh. An intelligent and prudent. Phyſician 
| Has oſten begun and compleated cures which 


yr At.- 


i. ledge df the phyſical bur the moral ina th uld 
be acquired. Phyſicians ſeem. to be more in- 
tereſted in the acquiſition; of this Knowledge, 
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than any of the. other claſſes. of eivil life; the 


paſſions come in for ſo great A! ſhare, in 
diſeaſes, that it would ſeem criminal in 2 Phys © 


ſician to enter into practice, without having * 


eee nen pine $0. 995 an * : 


man.“ 751 A ES & 5] 7 


It is by © i nice ; diſcrimination,” by ae 


benin, and preciſion, that we may hope 


to diſtinguiſh what is rue from what is not, 
and thus purſue our reſearches dee e 3 


| and the farther we recede from this plan, the 1 
nearer we approach to empyriciſm. As far, 
then, as metaphyſics can aſſiſt us towards this 


end, ſo far they are uſeful; for though an 


empyric may occaſionally be ſucceſsful 3 in his 
practice, yet it is but reaſonable to conclude, + 


that nine times out of ten he muſt miſs. his 
aim. A blind man cannot diſtinguiſh co- 


dare, nor he that is deaf, the harmony of 


combined ſounds in muſic ; neither can an 
effect be removed when the cauſe lies con- 
cealed, except by mere chance, on which no 
; wiſe. man will ever r build his SFPFRUAnce: 5 


Some | 


5 


mag). 


Some may anſwer, that ther bn acute 3 | 


5 tigations of the beſt cultivated underſtand 
will frequently fail in finding the real cauſes 
of certain phznomena, that preſent. themſelves | 
in the cultivation, of medical ſcience, and in 
practice; or when found, that they are as far 
from being able to remove the maladies in- 


duced, as if unknown and undiſcovered. of his 23 


is granted; but if the informed may, and o often 
do, the uninformed. in ſuch intricate a 
muſt neceſſarily fail. But it ſhould be re- 
membered, that in conſequence of their igno-—- 
rance, in caſes where the literary and more 
enlightened man would ſucceed, they will 
as aſſuredly err, unleſs accident turns * ſcale 
in their favour. 353 
It is true, experience will dend us on 1 
ral ſubjects, where reaſoning could have none, 
or but little effect; but let this maxim be 
conſtantly kept in view—to reaſon, as a prac- 
titioner, and practice with reaſon. Experience, 
we know, proves, that ſcammony will purge, 
that arſenic will poiſon... It tells us alſo, that 
neutral ſalts, as well as ſeveral other ſubſtances 
of the mat. med. will do the ſame. By rea- 8 
ſoning alone, perhaps, we never could have ä 
been able to cover this. The experience 


. 8 that 
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chat u age us the purgative Silas of medi. 
7 eine. teaches at the ſame time their different 
modes of operation; it points out, that the 
one acts mildly, while the other is highly ir- 
ritating and draſtic. But when, in certain . 
eircumſtances, we are about to make a choice, | 
which to prefer, we call in reaſoning to our | 
aid, which we build, indeed, on this expe- 
_ rience. After inveſtigating the cauſe, we 
make an eſtimate of the power to be applied 
|. for its removal, with a due allowance for con- 
ſtſtitution, and the preſent ſtrength of the ſyſ- 
dem. It is this that determines the choice we 
ere about to make: it is this that cautions ud 
| I 1 agàgainſt the uſe of the one, while it acquieſces 
in, or enforces the uſe of the other, It is by 


this that we are informed, that a promiſcuous 

| application of them, though both ſeem to pro- 
| _ duce the ſame effects, i. e. prove eathartic, _ 
| would be very detrimental, and us yu 
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: This, it will be bald, is Aill in bare rea- 
ſoning from experience; - I grant it; and, 

| - wherever it will apply, we ought to have re- 


| + _  coufſeto this guide; but many eireumſtances 
F preſent themſelves, wherein we ſhall not 

| 35 — UII > 
El. : | of 


of this judge. Here we uk; reſt. FR 
with a leſs certain method; our reaſoning muſt 
no be drawn from analogy ; from ſubjects 
where we can trace a degree of ſimilarity, 
and our concluſions muſt be oe accords 


4 : 


8 "As a Phyſician,” oe: a leans ie 


e is not always able to chuſe his method of 
treatment, and as many accidents may occa- 
ſionally vary the appearance of a well known 
diſeaſe, it will be neceſſary to have recourſe 


to analogy: and how can any man give the 


neceſſary ſcope to his enquiries on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, who i is not able from his reading,” (his | 
knowledge) « to draw together all the lights, 
which different authors 5 afford bim on 
the 8 

| Analogy, indeed, may not on every cots 
ſion be a ſafe and unerring guide, nor uni- 
verſally afford us confidence of ſucceſs; but 


ſurely it will be preferable to blind chance, 


which begets raſh practice. A ruſh taper is 
better than total darkneſs. On the whole, 
we muſt have a proper notion of the nature 
of the affection, and the powers to be applied 


for its removal, before we can venture on ra. 


* 


tional grounds to attempt a cure. 
"mM 8 . . 


— * 
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An Anpyrie ſays to a Ms with ; 2 com- 
1 in the organs of hearing, Sir, you 
1 muſt apply bliſters; I know from Aae e 
they will remove affections of the ears. —If a 
ſecond conlults him, the ſame needy is pro- 
poſed; and the ſame to a third, a fourth, &c. 
| —for, in fact, he poſſeſſes but one remedy 
for all the varieties of the diſeaſes of this or- 
gan, though ariſing · from the moſt oppoſite 
| cauſes; in one, perhaps, from ſome mecha- 
nical cauſe, as from Cerumen hardened, and 
plugging up the meatus; in another, from an 
inflammation of the membrane lining the 
ear; in a third, from a caries of the bone of the 
ear itſelf; and i in a fourth, from ſome affection : 
of the portio mollis, or branch of the audi- 
_ tory nerve, that is ſpread over the windings 
of the cochlea. S 
It would be abſurd to a 1 in hel dif- 
ferent examples, that one and the ſame me- 


tod of treatment could ſucceed; nor would 


any man, informed in his woſefon,” and 
who had taken pains to inveſtigate the cauſe, 
ever recommend it. He founds his cure on 
a knowledge of the parts concerned, and the 
nature of the affection; and ſhould his prac- 
tice not ſucceed, he can with tolerable confi- 
. | _ L dence 


* 


. 1 3; „„ : 
dence point out the We to the patient”: s © 5 
recovery; or ſhow why the diſeaſe is ae 6 
beyond medical A | 
"wk entirely agree with an author, often men- 

tioned in theſe pages, when he ſays, there 

are certain practitioners more blameable than 
the empyrics.” The reaſon he gives is, that 
though they go by the name of regulars, they 
ſeldom or never employ inveſtigation, or rea- 
ſoning on the ſubje& of their profeſſion. He 
continues, © all their ability ſeems to conſiſt 
in copying formulz.—Then follow a few ex- 
amples, ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe already ad- 

| - vanced, —® A girl comes to them, he ſayg, 

with chloroſis; they give her ſome cooling 
medicine, becauſe there is a fever. A preg- 
nant woman complains of retention of urine, 
and they give a diuretic; they are ignorant 

that it is the foetus that preſſes on the neck of 

the bladder, and that a diuretic may be fatal 
in ſuch a caſe. Theſe people not only do not fee 
the chain of circumſtances that occaſion a diſ- 
eaſe, but they are ſtrangers to every one of 
them. Shall I ſay what Ithink? The Phyſt- 
cian who ſees all the circumſtances of a diſ- 


caſe, and he who ſees only a part of them, or 


Aber. his on uy Fan mull W 
, | be 
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be of different opinions; and yet they will both 
wear by their experience. A man defends, 
even to his lateſt moments, that which he 
thinks he has ſeen, without aſking himſelf 


whether he was capable of ſeeing. A drunken 


man ſwears that every thing dances around | 


f him; a ſuperſtitious man believes in magic; 
a litle mind dreads appariti ons: all theſe 
ſpeak from experience, fancying that it is from 
experience they have learned all things. The 
Phyſician who has diſcovered the ways | 
of nature, and follows her in them every 
day, and the old nurſe who is directed by this 
Phyſician, both appeal alike to their experience, 
and the former very properly; but ought any 
one to appeal to his experience who does not 


= poſſeſs a proper talent for obſervation ?---Is it 


by a blind practice, with a few receipts, and | 
many prejudices, that we ſee nature?” = 
certainly not.— She muſt be traced by care 
ful inveſtigation. 85 

It is acknowledged, that many pſa will 
occur, where we can only apply the means of 
relief to obviate particular ſymptoms ; and 
where the cauſes of the affection cannot be diſ- 
covered during the patient's life. Our know- 
ledge of the ſtructure and functions of ſome 
„„ . | Parts 
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| pars of che body is yet in its inne 
we know little of the uſes of the ſpleen, and . 
almoſt as little of the nervous ſyſtem. Per- 
haps the progreſs of ages in philoſophical in- 
veſtigations, be it ever ſo induſtrious, will fail 
in finding the cauſes of the various affections 
of the nerves, of their modification, and man- 
ner of operating; or tell, with certainty. 
where the percipient principle has its ſeat, 
whether diffuſed equally over the whole, or. 
if it places its reſidence in a particular part; 
or wherein lies that connection ſo intimately. 
uniting the ſoul and body, giving: them that 
reciprocal action which has lately been taken 
notice of, or how that mutual ſympathy takes 
place which ſo oth 1 ails between 5 
%%% f PETR. 
The moſt tent S 1 rea- 
n but he reaſons badly. If the reaſon- 
ings of the /y/tematic, with every advantage of 


education in his favour, fall, and indeed, 


muſt ſometimes fall ſhort of the Oo what 1s 
to be expected from the other? 1 
Baron Haller informs us 3 W 
who even to his ſeventieth year, had, in ge- 
neral, devoted ſixteen hours every day to the 

ä _ of Kid e often complained of 


223 - - en 


extreme difficulties; and of people Who were 
© daring enough to practice withou Og ever 
ſtucdied, or reflected in their lives.” Reaſon- 


ing then, and reflection, I am perfinded, wil 


be found not only highly neceſſary to the me- 
dical practitioner, who wiſhes to be uſeful to 
fociety, and an honeſt man, but pager | 
| ondifpenſable. | — 
As, to moral philoſophy, l 1 mean a 8 
| beuge of the operations of the mind; this, 
and the philoſophy of phyſic, ſeem to be in- 
timately allied in ſome of their parts, and like 
the ſhades” of a . flide ab r into 
one another. | 
With reſpect to mikins ſeems more imme- 
diately in the Phyſician's line, no man can, on 
rational pretenſions, profeſs to remove the 
diſeaſes of. the body, who is unacquainted with 
Pathology; and this muſt lead to the ſtudy of 
the human ſtructure; he muſt know the 
functions of the different organs in health, as 
far as they can be known, before he becomes 
a judge of the defects he obſerves, or is quali- 
fied to attempt a reſtoration of them to their 
natural condition. The ſtudy of anatomy is the 
work of time; it cannot be comprehended with= 
out en and * . On this the 
founda - 


(232 =» ps 
ase is to be built; it is the Lupport. 9 
the future fabiice..... 

In a former part of his. work# 1 1 
| ſpoken more fully of the advantages that re- 
ſult to the medical practitioner from his ac- 


quaintance with. the component parts both 


of man and other animals; for comparative ana- 
tomy is far from being an uſeleſs ſtudy; ſeve- 
ral of the parts in other animals may be more 


particularly traced, and better inveſtigated 


than the ſame parts can be in man, and ana- 
logy will occaſionally teach him to draw the 


fame coneluſion relative both to the limilarity 


of functions and ſtructure. 


In the light of conveying, true knowledge 


to build future practice on, anatomy is one 


of the principal key ſtones. In the light of 


conveying a knowledge of the power and 


wiſdom of omniſcience, the Creator of all 


things, and proving the exiſtence of an all- 


wile, and powerful F irſt Cauſe, it muſt afford 
one of the moſt ſtriking proofs, Hence. it 
would ſeem impoſlible, that an Anatomiſt 


can ever be a Polytheiſt, much leſs an Atheiſt. 


* vid. vol. 1 ch. 7. 
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towards has aps [Bain while it aſſiſts 


* us in removing the maladies chat “ Blah « and 
eee heirs to ff attet, 


Galen, a name well known in phyſic, wk 
4 2 Polytheiſt till he ſtudied. anatomy; on con- 


ſidering the various uſes of the Hand, and 
reflecting on the beauty, regularity, and wiſ- 


dom of its ſtructure, he was compelled, as it 


e, to believe in the one Jromg God. He 
called out as he examined it, in a kind of ex- 
= tacy, Behold ! this is the work of works . 


after his' converſion, brought to paſs in this 
manner, he compoſed a Hymn on the ſubject, 
it conſiſted almoſt entirely of praiſes on the 
hand,” and an enumeration of the uſes of this 


2000 of the human body. dj! et tb 


From the ſtudy of the rücken the güde 
muſt proceed to the uſes of the parts he has 
thus examined. Phyſiology, a name which 


has been given to this“ ſtudy, is no leſs com- 


plicated. When we conſider the numerous 


tubes of various ſizes, ſtructure, and uſes; 
the different fluids, formed by peculiar or- 
gans, and fitted for particular purpoſes; the 
various glands, with their different ſecretions, 
all adapted to different ends, and regulated 
by the juſteſt laws; the more. ſolid parts of 
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the 5 400 as tlie bones, bartilages, tendons, 
ligaments, &c. for x giving ſtrength and motion 


to the machine; with the manner of their 


nutrition and natural decay, it will evidently 


appear, that this Mee 18 none 7s he lealt 
pi parry 1 5 1 0 2 THe: 

Path g or ths: FOR 66 6 deviations 
of theſe organs from health, muſt be founded 
on this: When he is well inſtructed here, 
and in anatomy, he is yet far fromhaving finiſh=. 
ed his taſk; if he ſtops here, it were as well he 


had never begun. In comprehending /the | 
modes of action of ſeveral of the organs, it 


will appear how neceſſary a knowledge of na- 


tural and experimental philoſophy muſt be. 


Before he can comprehend the functions of q 
the Eye, he muſt have /previouſly ſtudied 


the doctrine of light, and colours; and this 


will require a certain portion of mathemati- 


cal learning. At firſt view it may ſeem ab- 


ſurd to maintain, that mathematics are ne- 


ceſſary to the ſucceſsful practice of medi- 
eine; yet this example alone, were we to 
advance no other, would be ſuffeient to a 
een ir. „ . 55 ; 


But the e of the Ke: A as much the 


. J . as thoſe of the eye; yet 
before 


" . 


beſore he can obtain a juſt knowledge of this 
organ, he muſt make himſelf acquainted with 

the medium through which ſounds are com- 
municated; the properties of the air 

muſt therefore be inveſtigated, as far as it is 

concerned in communicating this fenſation. 
This is a branch of natural philoſophy, to 
which the name of Pneumatics has been 
given, and is e as 8 as the 

| - foregoing. 4 

| — Hydraulics, and Hydroſlaties bane, in She 

| manner a reference to the human frame, in as 

| far as the body is A compound of tubes . 
containing circulating fluids, and having a 

ſimilitude to fluids conveyed through. tubes 

out of the body, making @ due allowance for 
animate," and inanimate matter, the moving 

5 |  —- ponay the coheſion of parts, and their viſ- 

E- _ "eofity, with their ramifications, angles, fric- 
[ 
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tion, and other cauſes» of retardation. This 

is another wide field, requiring an acquaint- 

ance with RI and er 
— e 

Chymiſtry t r many 5 OR 

the animal machine, as well as the properties 

of | thoſe parts of nature, 7 e. thoſe. b 

1 * employed in the removal 


e 


Heat is ſomething, without which, 4 in a Jeg | 
for any | 
y ſeems to afford us the _ 
beſt knowledge of this. By heat we may be 


or greater degree, animal life cannot 
time exiſt; chymiſt 


ſaid © to live, breath, and have our being.” 


Beſides this, it er likewiſe various other 


operations, and proceſſes neceſſary to be in- 
veſtigated by the medical enquire. 


By chymiſtry he can give or take away at 


pleaſure, certain properties from ſubſtances, 
which enables him to produce particular 


changes on the human body. We omit men- 
tioning its great utility in the arts, by which life 

has been rendered ſo comfortable, being leſs 

connected with our preſent ſubject. To this 


part of eee then, che Phyſician, i 18 
greatly indebted. _ 
The nature of the Air, allo ina differen 


ſenſe, from that of conveying ſounds, 1. e. in 


as far as it becomes noxious and whol PW 


or ſalubrious, and vivifying to animal life, is 


another material branch, - Weg e of 


which we derive from 


It is by 


this, among other things, we * been able 
to detect the qualities of the various ſpecies 


of Gates, or elaſtic fluids. We no longer now 


Rand in ſtupid wonder at the death of a dog, 


* 


4 
4 
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bes over - the Grotto del Cant, or ſeem amazed 


at the noxious effects of the fumes of char- 


coal, or the dire exhalations that often ſud- 
denly deprive the unſuſpecting Miner of his 


Fe. The nature of fixable and inflammable - 
air is at length, by the aſſiſtance of chemical . 
analyſis, and fortunate experiment, well 
known, and has opened a nen _ 
of uſeful-inveftigation. © 
By the ſame branch of ſcience; in like man- 


118 we obtain information relative to another 
fluid, not leſs eſſential to the health of the 


buman race; I mean Water. If the various 


changes of the air materially affect the living 


body, the various admixtures found in this 


Element, as well as the many ſpecies of which, 


from this cauſe, it conſiſts, have no leſs a ſnare 


in producing noxious or ſalutary effects. By 


chymiſtry, we can make it our antidote or 
dur poĩſon; it detects the principles on which 
theſe e and compounds, or decom- 
pounds it at the Phyſician's will, e dering it 
ſubſervient to his intentions. This is an ex- 


tenſive ſtudy ;| but without a competent idea 


of it, how limited, how imperfect muſt be 


che e eee l 5 


t 


” "EM a knowledge of che effects of heat 
and moiſture on the human body, when con- 
| Joined, he learns tlie remote cauſes of ſeveral 


fatal diſeaſes ; he reaſons on the ſedative pow= _ 


ers of contagion, and becomes the better en- 
abled from ſuch enen to FO his 
method of cure. : 
| Many of the changes in tte —— | 
world, ſeem likewiſe to be produced by chy- 
mical laws“. With this afliſtant we may 
1 diſcover | 


04 

* A late writer of refpetable abilities, i in an eſſay on . 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory, complains that not only Mineralogy, 

but Chymiſtry, is leſs attended. to with us, than with ſeveral 
of the neighbouring nations. In Sweden and Germany, 
Mineralogy. forms a diſtinct and honourable, profeſſion, like 
the Divine, the Phyſician, or the Barriſter. In theſe coun- 
tries they have colleges for regularly teaching it, The 


Ruſſians and Spaniards have lately adopted this plan; the 1 


French, likewiſe, have formed a Mineralogical School ar 
Paris; and perſons are employed. in tracing ſubterraneous 
maps of the whole kingdom of France, and Mineralogical 
voyages have been taken at the public expence; yet Eng- 
land has paid, hitherto, little attention, comparatively, to 


this ſtudy. Though our own country is allowed to be richer 1 5 


than France in mineral productions; it has been chiefly con- 
fined to a few gentlemen of the medical profeſſion . « Even 


_ chymiſtry,” fays he, © which we ſhall attempt to ſhow is the 


parent of Mineralogy, has ſcarcely been attended to in Eng- 
land, whilſt e nations have purſued it with en- 
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Ab der "I of the Properties of its; 3 


we may ſeparate their parts, and reject or 


3 that which _ beſt ren our inten- ; 


. 6 of this part of nature bs 
another branch of medical ſcience. Many of 
the articles uſed by the practitioner are de- 
rived from the vegetable world. Botany, 


therefore, or a knowledge of plants, whether 


reſpecting their external figure, or internal 
qualities, cannot be diſpenſed with by the 
ſcientific Phyſician. Under this head 1 com- 


thuſiaſtical ardour. It forms the favourite corypation;! and 
moſt faſhionable object of attention, not only of the middling, 


- but even of ſome of the higheſt ranks of ſociety.” —Amongft 


Theſe, ſays Mr. Kirwan, we may reckon in Ruſlia, Prince 
Gallitzin; in Germany, Count Sickengen ; ; in Italy, the 


| Counts de Saluces, de Morrozo, and the Marquis de Gironi, 


governor of Leghorn ; in Geneva, Mr. de Sauſſure; in | 
France, the Dukes de Chaulnes, Rochefoucault, and D*Ayen ; 


the Counts de Lauraguais, la Geray, Milly, Treffan, and 


De-la-Tour d'Auvergne; the Marquifſes de. Courtenvaux, 


and de Courtinvron; the Barons d'Olbach, and de Servieres ; 
Meſſieurs Trudaine, Lavoiſier, Montigny, de Morveau ; and 
among the Ladies, Madame la Preſidente d' Arconville: to 


this liſt we may add the Earl Dundonald, in Scotland, and 
Mr. Kirwan, in England;“ ſeveral others in Great Britain 
may certainly be added to cheſe two gentlemen, though r 


| _—_ 23 appear n the moſt Wanne. | 


* Dr. Kentiſhy cn Net. Hit. 
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evi that ſtudy, known by che nam at” 


Materia Medica, which teaches the man 
of preparing the ſubſtances obtained from the 
vegetable world, for medical purpoſes, . and 
points out their qualities, or the doſes in 
which they are to be exhibited. , The. former 
leads him by the band, as it were, to the 
plant; the latter prepares it for exhibition. 
This is a branch of uſeful ſtudy, and one, 
which unluckily, is by the generality, even 
of ſenſible, and otherwiſe literary pradti- 
tioners of late years, too much over-looked ; 
I mean the Materia Medica. For botany, as 
an amuſing part of Lience, | is more at- 
tended to. 
The ſtudy of tha verntable- 1 in 
another view, is not only curious, but highly _ 
intereſting ; it enlarges our ideas with regard 
to the operations of nature, and: conducts us 
| forwards | in the ſcale of ſcience. Till lately 
this branch alſo was little cultivated ; but 
ſince philoſophers have turned their attention 
this way, every day's experience proves more 
and more its conſequence to the exiſtence of 
life. We are not only ſupplied from thenre 
with food and medicine, but it has its effects 
in a ſpecial degree on the atmoſphere with, 
| | 2 


* 5 


1 
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which we > are ſurrounded; it . to Ho the: 


ehkef reſtorer of the faluary quality of the 
air; Aſter it has been rendered noxious by 


various phlogiſtic Proceſſes, it dephlogiſti- 


cates, and renders it once more fit for reſ- 
_ piration; it drinks up, and is even nouriſhed 
by what would deſtroy man, and returns it 
to him again, like gold, as it were, from the 
refiner's furnace, newly combined, and newly 
modified. Here we find putridity has its 
ue, and through the medium of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, becomes the foundation of 
that which is pure.” This is a beautiful link 
in the laws of the creation, and the exiſtence 
of the world. It is a law founded on wiſ- 
dom ſupreme, that as ſoon as one principle 


Fd 


becomes unfit for certain uſes, it is only then 
rendered fit for its deſtined functions in ano- 


ther part; here is order ſpringing from con- 


| fuſion, and _ from Ys It : is. the 


| work of God !— 


I need not mention here the maitieral Mug 


FI dom; It is evident the medical enquirer muſt 
* 


- This term firſt 5 as is well known, Sy Dr. 
Prieſtley, is now called oxygination, b y the new nomencla- 
ture; phlogiſticating, is alſo by the ſame termed azotifying- | 


- 8 not 


> "ry Wy 


got overlook i its inveſtigation, FOR it affoxdg + 
him ſeveral of the moſt powerful of thoſe 


articles by which he effects his purpoſes. This 


zs alſo a branch whichf will require his atten» | 
tion; but, perhaps, this may be in a great 
meaſure comprehended under the head of 


chymiſtry, which we have already endeavoured 
to o point out as an indiſpenſable ſtudy. 
Natural hiſtory he will likewiſe find of im. 
portance ; ; it will aſſiſt in explaining ſeveral 
of the operations of nature, and farther en» 
large his ideas. I mean ſomething more by 
it however than a mere arrangement and 
claſſification of the different articles uſually 
comprehended under this term. He muſt 
inveſtigate the cauſe that gave exiſtence to 


many of theſe productions. This may lead 
him to conſider the formation, not only of 


the earth, but the earthy itſelf, It will teach 
him in a more medical view, both the ani- 


mals and the climates, each claſs inhabits, with 


ſomething of their variety and nature. 


In a word, as all the parts of ſcience haye- 
a relation to one another, and all ultimately. 
aſſiſt in explaining the properties of animal 
life, and the diſeaſes to which every thing. 
* that breathes the breath of life” is ſubject= 5 
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_ ed, it 8 1 who. is 8 in 1 thi 
femovab of them, and profeſſes to alleviate 


the tortures of pain, to be duly converſant 
with all. But as'the life of man is fo limited, 


and the various ſtudies mentioned ſo compli- 


» fartoo ſhort for the intimate comprehenfion of 


the whole, a general, or more ſuperficiat 


knowledge is all he can aim at, is all he can 


hope to attain. 5 
In our proceedings here, however, - 080 2 
# . ought always to beſtow more time and atten 
tion on thoſe branches that have a nearer re- 
lation to the chief point, than to others, 
© which are CEE bs and may be called 
more ornamental than ufeful ; hence I have 
paſſed over ſeveral, that if a medieal man has 
leiſure to cultivate, it will be well for King to 
purſue, © 5 by | 
Elericity we + have 1 . „ 
but it is more than one of thoſe omamentsl , 
branches; it is among the indiſpenſable parts , 
of a Phyſician's education; and this will rea- 
dily be granted, when, not only the prin- 
10 rank it holds in the univerſe, and its 
' My in Homies, but even ts ae, 


3 eo ; * 
* % 


= ' 
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kon e diately t 70 we dieſe of the Dn 
1. are ate 

Noſology I have likewiſe left schen | 
a ſtudy however, which the Phyſician will 
find of no ſmall importance in his distinction 
of the various maladies incident to man. To 
find ont the diſeaſe under which our patient 
labours; is 6: Seat ſtep towards the cure, 
and one We on all occaſions, eaſily attain- 
able; it is the province of noſology to teach 
this, as it enumerates the TY N 1 
chat characteriſe it. 15 

And novwichRanding what 58 even of 
the learned ſay of its inutility, I mean, of 
| dividing difeaſes by its aſſiſtanee into claſſical 
order, I am perſuaded, it will be found of no 
little moment to the practitioner at the bed 
ſide of his patient. The ſtudent will certainly : 
find his account in it; his memory will be 
aſſiſted by a noſological arrangement, Hold 
it in che light of only a common-place book, | 
and its uſefulneſs muſt be manifeſt ; but it 
will do N it will de found applicable 1 
| 1 0 | 
Diſeaſes are > Arias as truly W as 
the! writers on this ſabje& have repreſented 
them, Ta arrangements have proved 
Tr N. „ 3 uſeful 


tm. 


1 viſeful to the progreſs of beate e and 
in other branches of natural hiſtory, and 1 


can find no ſufficient arguments for reject- 


ing them in medicine, I am inclined in- 
deed to conſider them as ee . 
ous neee. 
The doſing of nds Mich 1 is St 
Poſology; demands alſo the medical man's con- 
ſideration; ſomething has already been ad- 
vanced on it in a former part of Bete obſerva» 
tions. To learn the more common doſes 
of the various articles expitiins- in difeaſes, 


0g" they. are given in different authors, will 


require attention and time. To know this 
branch as far as books can teach 0 is neceſ- 


ſary; but no book can lay C 1 infallible 


rules here. All they can do is, to inform us 
of the quantities that have been exhi- 
bited. The different articles in uſe become 
different medicines, according to the quanti- 
ties, and the time in which they are admini- 
ſtered. Thus, ipecacoanha given in a ſmall 
quantity will prove cathartic ; and in a larger, 
emetic. Rhubarb in ſmall quantities be- 
comes aſtringent, if given at proper intervals; 
in . it purges, Sec. — The l 


| os DS e Vid. vol. I : ch. 6. T i „ 
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chen of the doſe muſt depend on a read L 
of the affection, and on proper views of the 
animal oconomy, with 'a knowledge of the 
idioſyncraſy, and preſent ftrength' - of the 
habit; frem which it muſt appear, that no 
Sb rules can hold good, but that the 
doſe muſt be varied as exigences require, to 
bring the diſeaſe to a termination; all Which 
muſt be calculated at the bedſide of 'the pa- 
tient, and the quantity adapted for the pre- 
ſent individual, and the n moment we 
That individual's complaint. e „ 
Aſter what has been ſaid on Ae ee 
ſubjects, it will be unneceſſary to mention 
regimen in diſeaſes, as a knowledge of it is 
founded, like the doſing of medicines, on a 
knowledge of theſe, It is a part, however, 
that ought to be conſidered as of more impor- 
tance in reſtoring the ſick, and valetudinarian 
to health, than I fear is generally done. There 
is no part of the ſcience of healing, wherein 
a man ſhows his judgment more, than in the 


regimen he lays down for his patient. In 


moſt of the chronic diſeaſes, and theſe. are 
very numerous, he may do as much, if not 
more by this, than by his preſcriptions made 
up at the apothecary” s ſhop, But to bring -- 
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| paſs che great end in view, both uſt be 

Jjudiciouſly united. 0 His i 1 0 ; ” 
By regimen, I mean to comprehend. only 


; Fg c. meat and drink ; but the ſtate and tem- 
pPerature of the air, clothing; exerciſe, Mleep, 


and watching; the juſt. Fegulaſion of the 
ſecretions, and excretions,,; and in a word, 
aon. -In this 
the former habits, of. the patient are carefully 
to be conſidered. Much might) be ritter | 
on the ſubject of regimen,;; but it, is not our 
| buſineſs to enter any. farther, i into it here: than 
| Juſt. to point it out 10 the medical practi- 175 
tioner s notice, as being; a e eee en 
in his medical edue ation. 

Though Dat 


4 thing be none of he, article 2 
I — can be noticed in a pharmacopæia, it 
may nevertheleſs be terined, an active medi- 
eine, and one from which, much good, or 
much miſchief may accrue, jaccording as it is 
applied. I know not whether it Lan be 
ranked in the claſs with thoſe things we more 
ſtrictly call regimen. But rank it where you 
will, it demands attention, and no ſmall ſhare 
of judgment to adviſe it with 1 | 
OP it with medical n 

14 917 2 LOT OF Venus, 


Nothing, now-a-days, is more common 
than bathing, and no part of medicine, per- 
haps, more indiſcriminately, and, it is to be 
feared, more injudiciouſly, in the greater 
number of inſtances, made uſe of. This will 
be fufficiently proved, from the promiſcuous 
uſe of evacuations recommended to batherg, 
previous to their going into wr bath. If the 
caſe be ſuch as is proper for bathing, it muſt 
be ſuch as excludes all debilitating cauſes ; 
and ſurely purging, called, for I know not 
what reaſon, Preparation for bathing and 
: driaking the waters, is one of the moſt power- 
ful. Both bathing and drinking are under 


proper reſtrictions tonic powers, the latter 


gently ſtimulating and invigorating to the 
habit, and the n requiring them are 


conſequently thoſe of debility; it muſt ap- 1 
Pear, then, that this debilitating courſe muſt 


be contrary to juſt reaſon, and true medical 
- philoſophy. But to know when, and how 
to apply theſe, like regimen, requires a pre- 
vious acquaintance with the animal economy. 
in all its parts, and a knowledge of the diſ- 

eaſes then under conſideration. Much may 

depend on the regulating the temperature 
dhe . the . 0 of the habit; 
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medical philoſopher s notice, and ſhowng 
him the importance of its conſideration i in the 
courſe of his ſtudies © 85 
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the time of the day for Kathy; J che length | 


of time to continue in the water; Whether 


the patient ſhould bathe early in the morn- . 


ing, and with an empty ſtomach, or if a cer- 


tain quantity of food ſhould be allowed; how | 

5 often he ſhould go into the water in a given 
time; all demand ſerious reflection. Ann 
error in theſe muſt tend to the patient's hurt 
Inſtead of his welfare. On this part alſo, 
much might be ſaid, but it does not in this 
place fall any farther under our cognizance, 


than to point it out as highly deſerving the 


I have hitherto id nothing: LON: * 


Languages. In a Phyſician, a claſſical educa- 
tion is altogether indiſpenſable ; but this we 
have always ſuppoſed a point incontrovertible, 
and that the ſtudent is well acquainted there- 
with, before he enters on the more n | 
parts of his medical education. For though | 
languages may only be conſidered by many 
-as the ſhell, the external cruſt of education, 
which teaches words without ideas, ſounds 
Without things, yet before we can with ad- 
: _— FOG: DOTY it is incumbent on” 


aterial 


— 


2 Us + 
us to penietrate here. Our literature muſt be 
art Lonfinbä; 11 we can only read Philo- 
ſophy in our native tongue; and thoug | 
may at length learn by tranſlations,” yet it -- 
will come late; half che world will have the 
| Hart of us: like a lame horſe we may hob- 
ble after, but we can never come as "__ kale 
chac dn pn nts 1 22 ob of 

Some of 1 nd ages are : 15 ft 
indiſpenſable to the Phyſician. F rench is not 
only the polite, but almoſt the univerſullan. 
- guage of Europe, both wade” the philoſopher 
and the gentleman. By a proficiency in 
languages, other ſtudies 5 with more faci- 
lity acquired. One of which never, on anx 
pretence whatever to be omitted, is] 
This, though a dead language, * ſpeaketh- to 8 
all men.“ It is more particularly the lan- 
guage of philoſophers than any other; every 
medical author, almoſt, who wiſhes his la- 
bours to extend, ſends them into the world in 
| this dreſs. This we find often practiſed in 
Britain, as well as on the Continent; nor is 
it a ſuperficial knowledge of it, medical men 
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ought to poſleſs ; they ought to have a critical a 


diſcernment of its beauties ; for as they ſhould 
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£6 chat he who turns his attentio! 
_ tice of phyſic, ſhould begin at an early period 


1 20 7 | 
avrite it | 8 correctneſo, 1 
Which can be well performed, unleſs ny - 
in it has been carried thus far. 
in Greek 


Although we have few author 


+ © , much importance, (for the Works of the 
Ancient phyſicians, even of Hippocrates, are 


--. "Not at this improved period of m. 
ledge held in ſo great eſteem as heretofore, 


adical know- 


fince the introduction of experiment 1 in this - 
Kience) yet this | 


meats be overlooked. Many Greek phra 
are to this day retained; many of the names 
in uſe, both» in chymiſtry and anatomy, as 
| well as. 1n- ILL 
i derived from thence; and to- be unac- 


er branches of philoſophy, are ; 


quainted with their origin, would: be. . 


Fanal. e 


From what has 1 dad, it will Sd - 
ion to the prac» 


direct his ſtudies to this end, 
tion. 10 large, o extended, is 


' The rnb, _ infoftrious application of. ſome men 
1 make amends for deficiencies here. Boerhaave, was 


of 


7 5 | 0 291 F : _ 
Beſides, the mind is then netentive. of im- 
e den and, if well directed, will afterwards 
proceed in the proper path; or, to uſe this: 
words of a modern poet, ſpeaking of the im- 


hid of youth well directed, in forn a. 1 


the le: 


raed as well an the virtuous e #3 


Ts a at; no plainer Wack appears, 7 
Our moſt important are our early years 
The mind impreſſible, and ſoft, with 8 WE} 
-  Imbibes, and copies what ſhe hears and ſeesz. 3 "IF 2 
And thro? life's labyrinth holds faſt the clue, 5 . 3 
e education 1 3 or true. 7-3 3: 308 7 art . | 

WW 


When a man has baniſhed whad is called a. 
liberal, courſe. of ſtudies, a polite. education, 
ſuch as. engitles him to a Maſter of Arts De- 
gree, he is only then, and not before, pro- 


555 * | 


perly qualified to enter on the more extended i 


. ſtudy of medicine, which ranges in a2 ft 
5 wider MPS. n its en, 1 to. All. na- ; 
ture, 3 e ee af) 1* 2 


. „lich . are e It was ſeldom, . 5 
bored leſs, as has already been ſaid, than Axteen hours a p 
day, throughout the greater part of his liſe aſtere He was 
bred indeed to the church, and had more than à ſuperfcial 


idea of ſchool and univerſity knowledge; hence his prelimi. 4 


wry: education was claſſical and complete. | VP 
a | Tur : * ab Poems. Vol. . _ # 


be 7 


Ve, it l 18 the opinion of a alta Flor; | 
; at to complete the education of a Phyſician 


5 properly, an education extenſive beyond all 


others whatever, he ſhould poſſeſs a tolerable 


notion of the law-—and this, he adds, 
4 to complete the character of general and 
3 knowledge ; à character which 


eir” (Phyſicians ) « profeſſion, beyond 
8 has remarkably deſerved x. 
SGBauch is the outline of a Phyſician's clas. 
tion; ſuch are the great objects he has to graſp 
at; ſuch his education ought to be; and ſuch, 
I we dee it is for the moſt part found to be. 
A resommendation, comprehending fs 
13 Aa objects, and ſome of them that may 
ſieem, at firſt ſight, altogether foreign to the 
ſieience we have chiefly in purſuit, will be 
little reliſhed by thoſe, if any there are who 
may think a few months of one or two win 


ters at the lectures of ſome medical teachers, = 


whether i in the metropolis, or an univerſity, _ 


With a few years of an apprenticeſhip in ſome. 


3 apothecary's ſhop, are ſufficient credentials. 
to recommend them, as able practitioners, to 
the notice of the public. The credulity o 


[oY „vid. Blackftone's 0 Ns f England, 
var on 8 n "on 1 8 & * 
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eur countrymen too often. leads them t6 be⸗ 


lieve ſo ;—a credulity, which one would fup- 


| Poſe endemial to Great Britain, and ſome of 
her appendages ; for it is in theſe only, of al- 
moſt all other parts of Europe, where empy- 
Hciſm and credulity of this nature ſeem to bold 18 


their ſovereign ſway. 
„ The Phyſicians in chill „ ve are told, 


4 blow around the beds of theit patients, to 


drive away diſeaſes.— The people there think 


chat phyſic conſiſts wholly in this wink; 
and their Doors would take it very ill of * 3 
body, who ſhould attempt to make ihe me- 
thod of cure more difficult. They think they 
know enough, YOu they know "RoW" to 


blow, . 
But it will be ſaid, What has all ins to do 


with regimental Surgeons? Our buſineſs, in 


_ theſe pages, was not to diſplay the qualifica- 


Bons neceſſary for the Phyſician, but to point 
out the duties of the regimental practitioner. Y 


The more obvious parts of education, it will 
be ſaid, are ſufficient for him, ſince his buſi- 


neſs is more with external than internal diſ- 


_ caſes, 


Vid. Zimmerman. 


J 
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May it not be expedient to enquire into 
the truth of this poſition, and examine whe- | 
| ther, a. regimental practice partakes moſt ” 
= phyſic, or, of what is n 0 . 
Something "ww ; read: "been. ad on 8 
5 ſubject; and when every circumſtance i is Mas 
_ turely weighed, it muſt: only ſerve farther to 
confirm the opinion, that the regimental prac- 
tice requires more of the Phyſician's than the 
ZBaurgeon's aſſiſtance; it muſt therefore follow, 
dhat the place ſhould be ſupplied, not out of 
- the number of the latter, as is moſt commonly 
done, but from the former; and, on this 
ground, the ſketch we have offered of a * 
ſician's education is tenablee. | 
On examining the diſeaſes that are moſt 
_ prevalent among ſoldiers, and in regimental 
practice, we find the far greater number of 
them to be, ſuch as fall unde n eee 
1 5 
I be following may bs 3 n 
the Pyrexia. Fevers of all the different 
kinds. Typhus, Synochus, Intermittents, 


and all their variations, as remittents, &c. 
. Every one knows the attention we ought to 


8 PN to the claſs of fevers ; "7 9 at 
3 . leaſt 


4 


eaſes, and prove as often fatal. Among the 
Phlegmaſia, we 


of the ſun, or what is termed Inſolation. Cyr 
anehe tonſillat is; Cynanche maligna; a very 
fatal, and no infrequent diſeaſe. Cynanche 
- Birotidca; Crabhirniges) 1 pe ele cls 
Cyn. Trachealis, or Crou 


the acute and chronic ſpecies. - As this diſor- 
der always ariſes from cold; and as the nature 


of a ſoldier's life is well underſtood, I need : | 
not ſay how frequently i it is to be met 11 3 


amongſt ſoldiers. 


Of the a we may Sine 7 


the following; Eryſipelas, Variola, Rubeola, 


Scarlatina: I paſs over the miliary fever. 


Among the Hæmorrhages, Epiſtaxis, Hzmop- 


tyſis, and its ſequela Conſumption, another 
diſeaſe very frequent, and almoſt always fatal. 
I ſay, almoſt always fatal; for by the preſent - 
faſhionable modes of life, irregularities, and 

- te hours, &c. it is often induced; and bur 


* — 


leaſt three times for onee of moſt other 62 


nay reckon Ophthalmia, and 
even Phrenitis ; this may, and does ariſe'in 
the army, from too much expoſure to the rays | 


5 5, as leſs frequent | 
and more peculiarto children. Peripneumonia, 
Pleuritis, both frequent in the army. Gaſtritis, 

Enteritis, Nephritis, Rheumatiſmus, both F 


5 * 


- Elon we find it cured; A tlie Later 
part in the obviating, or removing of all 


 difeales, is the beginning; and as this 
complaint, particularly, ereeps on ſlowly, 
and without giving ſuch uneaſineſs as to 

create alarm to the patient, it has generally 


arrived to a growth, difficult by the moſt judi- 


| ious treatment to be ſtopped, before any aſ- 


I fear, too often confirmed and rendered paſt 
remedy, by the injudicious treatment that 


JANE of theſe ence. 2 n | 


| Datos. ee e bleeding, purgin bs 
and a low diet, are the means in general = 
even among the greater number of the rogular 


and well-informed practitioners. 
4 Miſtakes in medicine always entail miſe 


© chief. The danger of bad treatment never 
appeared more fully than in that dreadful en- 
demic, of this iſland, the Pulmonary Con- 
fumption. Thouſands have been literally | 


ſent to the grave by the lancet and low diet. 


And innocent as milk may, be, it has, in the 
bands of medical men, been converted into a 
maoſt deſtructive poiſon. Falſe notions of 

g * have given rife to falſe medical 


Practice; D : 


that they were eee their patient, whilſt 


they were feeding his complaint *. This id 

a diſeafe, wherein regimen in all its pam 
ſtrictly adhered to, and judiciouſly laid down, 
in which 1 include a nice attention to the tem- 
perature of the air, and its ſalubrity, can do 


* Vina all the dru gs ever eee in 
5 Medicine i is chat: A dies PET fas 


ſtitute for the natural powers of food, of diet, f | 


and of regimen.-—Unhappily, however, Phy- 


ſicians have reverſed the view, and, inſtead of 
conſidering that the exiſtence of the body in 
diſeaſe, as well as in health, is ſupported by Sy 
the ſame agents, they have ſought for the 
cure of diſeaſe on different principles—they 
have ranſacked the three kingdoms of nature, 
and laboured in the very elements for their 
imaginary powers of phyſic—with what ſue- 
ceſs the preſent ſtate of practice, and uncer- 


tainty of cure, may tell. ——*] mean not,” con- 


tinues this author, © by theſe obſervations to 
debaſe my profeſſion on the contrary, 1 


mean ta inſiſt upon an important truth, and 


to turn the attention of ran and * 5 


8 — * Du Nen 


vor. Ul. SW EE ns 


? 
| 
7 
} 
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ficians to their proper obj OR If both do not 


attend alike to the habits of life, - neither can 
be benefited; the patient cannot derive re- 


1 lief, nor the Phyſician credit. When we act 


in concert with nature, we have much in our 
power when we contradict her indications, 
all is miſchief.” Many obſervations might 
be made on the preſent mode of. treating 
Conſumption, but this cannot be entered on 
here. That it is a diſeaſe frequently occurring 
in the army, and requiring the ableſt of the 
_ profeſſion, whoſe exertions too often fail, i is all f 
we want to eſtabliſh db!” 


But to return —Cyſtirrhæa, Hzmaturia, - 


eee fall likewiſe under the Phyſi- 
cian's department; and among the Profluvia, 
Dyſenteria, and Catarrhus, both chronic and 
acute; here I alſo place that infectious ſpecies 


called Influenza, on which the reader will 


find a few obſervations, ent to this 


chapter. 
Among the W . ; oe ; ; 
Epilepſia; ; all which frequently take place; 


_ Palpitatio—Aſthma : I paſs over Hypochon- 


_ driafis' and Dyſpepſia, as rarely ocgurring. 
I Parts nctimes occurs; 5 Colica often, and 
is 
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| 4s never „ en danger; a : Diarrhea; 3 


which as often prove troubleſome. 


Among the Cachexiæ, I have met with Att 
phia in the army. Among the Aquoſæ, Ana- 
ſarca; Aſcites; Hydrothorax. Among. the 2 

Impetigines, Scrophula; Syphilis. This laſt, 


as may be ſuppoſed, from the unreſtrained 


uſe of unclean women, is very frequent. Scor- 
butus is likewiſe to be found in the army as 


well as at ſea ;- it may happen even in Eng- 
land. During the war preceding the laſt, it 
appeared among the French priſoners at Win- 


cheſter, with all its malignity, though they 


had been four or five years at ſo great a diſ- 


: tance from the ſea coaſt *. It appears verx 
frequently in beſieged towns; for example, 


at Minorca, in the late war, and ſeems to 


have been one of the chief cauſes of the ſur- 
render of the troops to the enemy. Lepra 
likewiſe appears, and Iterus, whe I have 


often met with. | 
Among the Locales, 1 we may e Go- 


norrhea, one of the moſt frequent, and in 


general moſt troubleſome in the army, as are 


all venereal complaints; and alſo among the 
worſt cured, though almoſt every one pre- 


. Vid. Brockleſby on Milit. Dir. 
| $2 . 


3 
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Ae wn Ene gende of wem We allo meet 
with Obſtipatio, Iſchuria, Herpes, Tinea. I 

place Bubo among the venereal complaints. 

Theſe are enumerated as the moſt frequent in 

the army; many are omitted which hora 1 
| cur occaſionally. ee wa 
I To balance them, let us ere what dil. 

eaſes appear in regimental practiee, more im- 
_ _- mediately requiring the Surgeon's aſſiſtance. 
With refped to the pure ſurgical caſes that 
doecur i in regimental practice, they are, for the 
moſt part, neither many, nor of a complicated 
or difficult nature. Now and then a phleg- 
mon, ulcers, and ulcuſcula; by theſe I mean 
trifling ulcers, that require very little medical 
or ſurgical treatment. Small wounds; for 
it is ſeldom that large wounds occur; theſe 
may be flight cuts on the fingers, and contu- 
ſions on the head. Sprains of the ancles, 
wriſts, and ſhoulders ; diffocations z but theſe 
laſt are what, I believe, ſeldom happen; yet, 
fince they may, we ſhall give them a place. 
Among the Ectopiæ, Hernia; this again, 
if it does occur, which I acknowledge to 
: have ſometimes ſeen, is a complaint of fuch a 
nature, that it totally diſables the man, ſo af- 
Nee from che ne And hence ſuch 


Are 


— 


. : , 8 5 4 40 ) 


are always diſcharged, unleſs It t happens to 
Taylors, when they are kept for the purpoſe 


only of working in the regimental ſh a. 


: Sometimes, among the ſurgical complaints, 


we find Hydrocele, alſo  Schixrus, Prien. 


larly in the teſticles. 


For the moſt part, neither wounds 5 the | 


33 WH) are found fo dangerous as to indicate the 

| uſe of the trepan; nor do wounds of the extre- 
mities ſo large as to require amputation, ever 
occur; now and then a broken leg, from a 


fall, may happen. Large wounds happen 


often enough, we confeſs, after battles; but 


we have already mentioned how A bat- 
tles on land are fought of any conſequence, . 


magnitude; I mean where much of this 
practice is neceſſary. A Bunker's Hill battle, 
a battle of Jemappe, or ſuch bloody conflicts 
as have been experienced in the campaign of 


1794, it is hoped, and hoped too for the ſake 


of humanity and the happineſs, of the world, 


will, not take place every war ; nay, nor every 8 
age, either among rude and ſavage, or po- > 


| liſhed.,and civilized nations. In long conti- 


nued ſieges they are to be found; yet the 


number of ſick, from the beginning of the 
ſiegeof Gibralt; 


** 
* 
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been many, en we confide the kitinber wy - 
regiments, and of Surgeons, that were ſta- 
tioned there. From this view, we may learn 
how much more neceſſary Phyſicians in re- 
gimental practice are, ths 89 7 4p] DOTY 
ſo called. LE YT Has 

In the war before our late unhappy and 
ill-judged conteſt with our American kindred, 
it appears from regiſters kept of the mortality 


. produced by fevers of various kinds in mili- 


tary life, that eight times more men were 
Joſt by theſe, than fell immediately by 
their wounds, or in battle. This f is a farther 
proof how neceſſary Phyſicians are; yet me- 
dical ſcience continues to be much depre- 
clated, and even thought unneceſſary; while 

; We department. has been. conſtantly 1 
3 to. the loweſt ſphere of the healing a I 
In the laſt ten or fifteen years, I I admit, thier . 
Ps men begin their medical career with a 
better education than was uſual before this 
period; and many of them may even be 
ſtiled well prepared for clinical Practice, and 
the duties they undertake ; but ſtill the re- 
ſtrictions they lie under are too few, and open 
a wide door for pretenderr. A une man 
8 Mil. Dif: by patty CES 


T may 
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may or may not be attentive to What! 18 going 5 
forward in the lecture, or diſſecting room: he 
may attend the noſpitals, or he may not, juſt 
as his inclination dictates ; he. pays the com- 
mon admiſſion fees: : at the end of the courſe 
he is not.called on to give an account of his | 
proficiency : he generally takes care, indeed, 
to call on the London teacher for a certifi- 
cate ;\ and [ believe there is no inſtance in 
which this has been refuſed ; no examination 
Is required to obtain this ; no further enquiry 
is made : he may. deſerve it; he may not: they 
do not profeſs to examine. He returns to the 
country, and commences doctor in all its 
Parts, apothecary, man midwife, ſurgeon, 
phyſician, all united: he was in London; 
he walked the 1 10 ans has a e 
This 3 is enough... 4 705 
Surgery and i Phyſic a are | held diſtin; this : 
a —— RE, into SHE the two branches 
are ſeparated ; and what is of more import- 
tance, the education in many reſpects differs. 
The Surgeon generally contents himſelf 9 
a much more circumſeribed plan. . 
5 L know a late writer has doubted the propri- 
| ny of diſtinguiſhing them into two ſeparate | 
df poly 5 ** 115 bene 1 


* 


% 


| would be as abſurd. 
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bralſchen * bun till he can change the mode 
of ten till he can bring the Surgeon 
to ſpend the ſame length of time in ſtudy, 
that the Phyſician is obliged to ſpend in col- 
lege before he be licenſed; and till examina- 
tions be equally ſtrict, and on the ſame ſub- 
jects, it will be in vain to conſider them as 
one and the ſame; ; and to conclude that every 
man who can dreſs a ſimple wound, or make 


a few unguents, is equally capable of ſuper- 


intending fevers and the other diſeaſes of the 
ſyſtem which we meet with in dhe ae 5 


1 0 4 2 


The generality of what are called a et 5 


7. e. who ſtile themſelves ſuch, are contented 
with ſerving an apprenticeſhip of a few years; 


then go to London or Edinburgh a few 
months, in winter, to walk the hoſpitals ; _ 
return home and ſet up for themſelves ; and 
this forms the whole of their medical cifitis. 5 
tion T; z the e number never e 


- Kirkland. 


7 In freland it is „ What is filed a - 
P Surgeon in Dublin, where the beſt in the kingdom 
are ſuppoſed to reſide, only ſerve an apprenticeſhip to ſome 
Surgeon in the metropolis. Many, however, - 80 now to 


> themſelves | 


Oe from Ireland, to purſue their 


. | S * 
* 
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chemſelves as candidates for a Diploma i in ad 
branch they profeſs, as will appear by the 
| ſmall liſt of examined Surgeons wen by 

_— from Surgeon's Hall. bg 

Before I finiſh this head, I think it m | 
not be out of place to mention the prelimi- 
nary education of ſuch as intend to ſtudy : 


ſurgery, which is required by one nr 8 


continental powers; and if it be contraſted 
with the little attention that is generally 56 : 
ſtowed on this part among us, 1 fear the com- 


parifon will be conſiderably againſt Great 


Britain, notwithſtanding the fame ſhe has 
juſtly acquired for her medical erudition. 2 
mw give the account as I find it. 1 
„Madrid, May 4, 1787. kde; | King hes . 
approved of the eſtabliſhment of a College of 
- Surgery, in this capital, under the name of 
St. Charles, and under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Royal Council, ſimilar to thoſe 
of Cadiz and Barcelona. This college will be 
compoſed of a Preſident, eight Profeſſors, and 
a DiffſeQor of mien merit, elected 
from the number of thoſe who travel at te 
Royal expence, for knowledge and improve- 
ment in 18 of e "This ſchool will 

admit 
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admit nome but thoſe who. are. furniſhed with . 


certificates of their having ſtudied Humanity, 15 
Logic, Algebra, Geometry, and Experimen- 
tal Philoſopy for a due time. Thoſe certifi- 


cates, beſides warranting the life and manners 
of pupils, muſt contain the names of parents, 


; Gor of birth, and be ſigned by « Curates.” 3 | 


Here is, an education becoming a and pro- 


. = pen +. and a man ſtudying ſurgery on. ſuch a 
Foundation. muſt practice with credit, pro- 
vided he has been bleſſed with A due ſhare of | 


genius to improve by his opportunities; for 
it is both theſe united, that forms the man of 


profeſſional. ſkill. We ſo far agree, ne 


„ 
* 


Fo the poet, that; $3310 005803" 07:x; 1 


„ 


ho" nitlure W weigh dur talents, and pee, 


850 To every man his mqdicum of ſenſ . 
e Let much depends, as in the Tiller's toll,. 
bs "« 8 wood and the foxing of the foil * . 
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1 3 that the ſurgical ont. evra 
Iberally ſtudied, is as complicated in ſome of 
its parts as the Phyſician's; and requires both 


genius, application, and much reading; but 


the numbers that ſtudy it in this extended 


ſenſe are few, When compared to the number 


of ſuch as we hinted at above. Suppoſe ſur- 


Reubs % Cow per's poems. Vol. I. p- 212. 
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gical caſes to be far more frequent than we | 
find them in regimental practice, they are 
ſtill few, and the treatment eaſy and ſimple, 
when compared to the diſeaſes that belong 
properly to the care of the Phyſician, | Sol- 
diers, whether in peace or war, are every 
day of their lives expoſed to the cauſes of the 
one; 7, e. to what induce thoſe diſeaſes which 
we have ranked under the medical head; while 
on the other hand, they may not be ex- 
poſed once in a W to [tat of ths ; 
other. . | f 1 by 
What has aa Bel ſald to prove t : 
the practice requires more of the Phyſician” s 
than the Surgeon” 8 ald, we apprehend is ſuf- 
. ficient to convince our readers of its truth 5 
but it will appear ſtill farther from the fol- 
lowing fact, which, indeed, the public have 
been in poſſeſſion of theſe twenty years. * 
quote it from an author who wrote ſo long 
ago as 1764, and who likewiſe touched on 
the ſame ſubject, and hence 1 am happy to 
have his teſtimony to corroborate my own 
opinion, that the regimental practice belon gs - 
more to the Phyſician than the Surgeon, or 
to uſe his words, „more than mechanical 
| dexterity in dreſſing a wound, or even of cut- 
5 | ting 
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| tag; of of a limb. —— The fac,” aue he, 
1 ous. nd rk, man, "ds get: ſeven. years. 
Surgeon. to a regiment in the late war, (i. e. 
in the war preceding our laſt) „during which, 
the corps had been two campaigns on very 


1 hard ſervice, and. had alſo ſuſtained. the ſe- 


vereſt ſhocks and loſſes which attended the tedi- 
dus fiege of the Havannah; yet the Surgeon 
declares, that in full ſeven years, he had not 
met with a hundred, properly, chirurgical : 
caſes in the whole regiment, though, in the 
courſe of that time, near two thouſand men 
had gone through the regimental books, in- 
cluding ae men draughted out of it into dif- 
ferent. corps. — May we not then juftly 
conclude,” org goes on, « that in time of 
profound peace, the exigences of chirurgical 
dexterity compared to the objects of medi- 
cal attention in any regiment, are at moſt one 
| half leſs than they had been obſerved at two 
| battles. and a fiege, beſides the reſt of the 
ſeven years; conſequently, that the medical 
ſcience requiſite for a regiment is at leaſt forty 
times more neceſſary to be in ſome meaſure 
1 for once that any particular dex- 
| | | eri 


tos 


CEE 


terity in 1 aperntions. or en 18 re- 
. 

This ned then, mich. cannot be FO 
nied, is it not ſtrange, that the army ſhould | 
be ſupplied with ſo few of the one profeſſion, 
though their aſſiſtance be ſo frequently wanted, 
and with ſo many of the other branch, though 
there be in general ſo little need for opera- 
tions in military practice, or of their aſſiſtance 


in other An where it becomes their poor 


vince to act? 
However he preſent age may boaſt of 


. literature and refinement ; however, we may 


hold ourſelves in high eſtimation above the 


ancients, both in reſpect of knowledge i in war 


| and philoſophy, yet they ſeem. to have taken 
a greater advantage of the ſcience they p poſ- 
ſeſſed, and no doubt, reaped, as the fruits 


thereof, a proportionable ſucceſs. Xenophon, 
in his hiſtory of Cyrus , a general, who in 


the eſtimation of this hiſtorian, was the ableſt 
of all antiquity, mentions, among his other 
qualifications. for a general, that previous to 


a war, he wiſely choſe able Payiciang, f. for 


the management of the ſick, and diſmi 
them afterwards with honours, | as wel as 


Vid. Mil. Dif. by Brockleſby. 
. 1 N de Ing. Sys Hiſt, Ub. 8. * 
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with i rewards earned by their trie Te 
were well, if Britain copied his example: but 
it is too notorious how little attention is paid 
to this ſubject; an over negligence both in 
choice, and in rewards, would ſeem 4 re. 
proach on us. The ſmall, and inadequate 
pay, is a ſufficient proof of this; ; or, their 
_ diſmiſſion at the end of a war without any 
proviſion whatever. The naval medical gen- 
tlemen will join me in the obſervation, and 
corroborate the aſſertion; more than two 
thirds of whom are then turned a drift; the 
militia practitioners will confirm it likewiſe, 90 
Who, though they have ſerved the whole 
duration of a war, be it ever ſo long, are ſimi- 
_ larly treated, and unregardedly diſcarded ; 
and the regimental Mates, in the regular ber 
. will alſo unite their teſtimony. 
But to return; the few Phyſicians that are 
Fee to the ſervice, are ſeldom conve- 


nient to give their advice in medical caſes, 


except, immediately, i in the places where they 
remain : Such as at ſieges *, and large en-, 


Sieges are often. very healthy, On the 24th of July, 

1782, there were in Gibraltar 7234 privates; the number of 

fick was only 265 ; and, ſome of thele, we are told, ap- 
t in the ranks occaſionally. ö 

5 General Evening Pal, 08. 35 1782. 8 
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campments, where a general hoſpital is form- 
ed, there we find a Phyſician. During a 
period, perhaps, of twelve or more years, an 
army Phyſician never ſees a regiment till it 
be brought to form part of an encampment. 
Does it ſtand in no need of a Phyſician all 


this time? Is his utility only to continue a 
few ſummer months, during an encampment, 
and ſolely in time of war! Strange ſuppoſi- 


tion! This is placing great confidence in the 
abilities of regimental Surgeons. Surely we 
ſhould be apt to conclude that their capacities 


muſt be well known to Government, before 


ſuch important charges could for ſo long a 
time be committed entirely, and without con- 
troul, to their diſpoſal. 7 
It will be ſaid, there is a Susggensge 
to inſpect the conduct of theſe gentlemen; 
but it is as ſeldom he viſits regiments; nor, 
indeed, would it be poſſible for him, ſcat- 
tered, as regiments muſt be, over ſo large an 
8 of country. In ſummer he pays a for- 
mal viſit to each encampment, and in each 
regimental hoſpital, if there be no general 


one, he ſtays a few minutes; but he is never 


ſeen more during the campaign. All this 
might be eaſily rectified, either by ſuch a 
F „5 


1 


” . 75 
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8 
9 
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oy mh as we have already 3 to point 
out, or ſome other which the wiſdom * 8 


45 vernment might deviſe. 


It may be objected here to my r recommen- 


4 n of Phyſicians in place of Surgeons, for 

= regimental practice; that I am contending - 
more for a ſhadow than a ſubſtance ; for 7 
name than a reality. Far be this from me ! 

It is the ſame thing, as to the effect, by what 
name they go; whether by that of Phyſician, : 
or Surgeon, provided they be men of ſenſe, 
and knowledge in their profeſſion. Names 


can never change things; ; they can never 


; change a Phyſician to a Quack; nor a ſkilful 
5 Surgeon to a Mechanic, though all the world 
in ͤ common converſation, f ſhould denominate- 5 


58 Ps” 


« What i is 2 name b. a7. FE. = >. 

1 ——* That which we call a roſe, by any 
Other name wou'd ſmell as ſweet, ſo Romeo 

Wou'd, where 5 not Romeo call'd. as, 


Fg Bn 


e d ſo will a man of medical 1 his 
till a man of medical knowledge, let him be 
called by what title the world pleaſes. But I 
do contend that he ſhould poſſeſs the educa- 


tion of a Phyſician 3 and of courſe, it were 


_ kr „ diploma in pre- 


ference 


ference. to a © ST FR the. e aminge 
tions that obtain them are on different ſubs 
Jects, uy re, a different. rn, of 
Aude 8 nt 1 
It is en 3 8 5 7 Hts 
\ W ſtudies at the ſame time the ſcien» 
.tific parts of ſurgery, and is equally ſkilled 
in it with him who calls himſelf a Surgeon, 
: except in handling the knife. With this it 
is not his province to interfere, as as it would 
intrude too much on the profeſſion of his 
brother; but 11 engaged in regimental prac - 
.tice, it may occaſionally be neceſlary that he 
mould practice operations. It is whotudye 
incumbent on the Phyſician to acquire this 
knowledge in ſurgery, becauſe he is fre 
-quently called where a great part of the Fom- 
-plaint, is ſurgical, and has bende, rep 
ppportunities of ſeeing operations. 
* ſuch caſes, his opinion reſpecting the 
health of the ſyſtem is required, and accord» 
ing to it the Surgeon, acts, whether it be to 
operate or not; but it is not equally neceſſary 
for the Surgeon to ſtudy the practice of medi- 
eine. With anatomy. both ought to be well 
- acquainted, but both not always with phyſio- 
-logy, general patholpgys and thoſe. branches 
: Vor. U. „ mentioned 


A 
* 
— 25 8 
* 
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f mentioned above. Nor is it ay 80. 
quiſite for the eta to Audy the Materia 
Medica, except ſo far as reſpects plaiſters, 
unguents, enen and the like. While | 
I fay this, I do not mean that they are, in 
general, found unacquai inted with other parts of 
it; I only contend, that it is not conſidered as 
| eee for wet their > oma cl. 
3 5 „ 
Ingſtances, it is fad, nave Sivntied + dr ng 
the late war, where Surgeons were raiſed 
to the office of Phyſicians by the mere word 
"of a Commander in Chief. We' ſhall not fy 
that the knowledge of ſuch were not ſuffi- 
_ _ cient for the office to which they were ele- 
vated; but we may be allowed to remind 
even Sbm mandert, that it is an unwarrantable 
ſtep in them. It is an eneroachment on the 
regular bred Phyſician, and on the preroga- 
tive of the Univerſity. It may likewiſe prove 
a diſcouragement from ſtudy, and examina- 
tions. As ſoon as ſuch proceedings get abroad, 
and when it is found, that the loweſt prac- 
titioners ſtand a chance to be advanced to the 
privileges of the Phyſician, and enjoy with- 
out ſtudy thoſe emoluments he ought to re- 
; —_ candidates * the * * ſpare 
. „„ 


W the trouble of tedious e 
for examinations, as well as the expence of a 


Doctor's degree: they will remain contented 
with a Surg 


„ 


geon's diploma; e even 
never apply for this. 
Suppoſe Generals were never to, mad bath | 
| appointment vithout a eee yet 
this is not enough; the perſon to be pro- 
moted ought to have the ſanction of an Uni- 
verſity, a lawfully in inſtituted ſeminary. of 
medical knowledge. A man may give uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction to officers by his manner 
| conducting himſelf; or he may ingratiate 
himſelf into the favour of thoſe that have 
| Power to ſerve him. If the promotion he 
Obtains, be in his own line, it is well; but 
when thoſe bounds are broken down by an 
Ie dixit, then it becomes a fault. A General | 
haas as much right to create a Biſhop, as he has 
to create à Phyſician, i. e. he can do neither; 
it is beyond his proper ſphere of action. It 
is juſt as abſurd as if the College of Phyſicians 
ſhould pretend to create a General, who never 


were bred to war, and poſſeſs neither practical 


» knowledge in the art, nor lawful nd 5 
for ſuch proceeding. _ . TE 
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Se he would never be dcknowiledgid 
among general officers as one, though the 
"Univerſity ſhould meet and in the moſt ſo- 
lem manner proclaim him ſuch. It is juſt 
the ſame with a General who dubs a man a 
1 Phyſician, if an Univerſity, who have pro- 
perly the power of ſuch ereation, never con- 
ferred on him this dignity; he may indeed 
Sive him the emolument, this he has in his - 
power to do; but I will ſubmit it even to 


Q 


© himſelf, if this be acting with propriety, and b : 


" on the advantage of his Sovereign's ſervice. 
His Sovereign has delegated to him this 
power of commiſſioning medical people to 
relieve the complaints of the ſoldiery; not 
with the expectation that it is to be abuſed 
by the introduction of irregular perſons. 
Such a ſtation ought to be confidered as the 
ſecond in military life. When things go on 
in this manner, it is no wonder if Generals 
find their armes compoſed of feeble and un- 
healthy ſoldiers; or to uſe the words of Mil-. 
ton, If they ſee the foldiers ſhed away from 
about their officers as ſick e though 
never ſo often ſupplied,” . 

But to return; to recommend Aud and 
TT to endeavour to . out the advantages of 

| ö . = 


— 


improving the mind, to ſuch as have the prac- 
tice of medicine in view, and more eſpecially; 
to regimental practitioners, who are chiefly 
the Objects of theſe pages, cannot, I think, 
be cenſurable; and I hope my endeavours 
towards this end, however imperfect, ſhould 
they not deſerve applauſe, will, at leaſt, be 
allowed to paſs without the accuſation of pre- 
ſumption, or the odium 0 ee 5 
e 06 eee e 1 
In diſcharging a truſt of ſack 8 
at ſuch conſequence to the public welfare, as 
the practice of medicine, it becomes a duty 
of the firſt order to prepare ourſelves. with 
care and diligence, and to call to our affiſt- 
ance every aid we are able to procure. Nor, 
perhaps, is it beneath the wiſeſt, the moſt in- 
formed, and experienced of the profeſſion, to: 
reflect, and that ſeriouſly, on the following 
- ſentiment, viz. that,.“ it is, often, not from. 
any deficiency in the engine when we fail, 5 
but from an error in us who wield it ; On | 
in the WOres of Pope,—that, | 


ee if yain our toll, e 
The fault lies 1 in the culture, not the ſoil.“' we 47 


| Were we to conſider a knowledge of the. 
ſriences was in the light of making us more 
„„ T3 ES happy, | 


(a) 


happy, e of their zahlung us in 
medical reſearches, this ought to be an in- 
ducement to cultivate them. For happineſs 
is what every one has in view, however dif- 
ferent the ways may lead, through which it 
is ſought; and there is a pleaſure in purſuing. 
ſcience, in ſearching for knowledge, not leſs ( 
x to the mind engaged therein, though at firſt 
** leſs apparent, than in the. flowery and invit- 
ing paths of frivolous amuſement, and diſſi- 
pation ; a pleaſure too, that affords ſatisfac- 
tion on reflection, when thoſe years are almoſt 
full, that require us eto be numbered with 
the dead.” which the other cannot beſtow. 
Our various enjoyments through life are 
Heightened by ſcience. —* Science renders life 
leſs animal, leſs confined to the duſt we tread 
on. And fo great is the ſatisfaction of ac- 
quiring knowledge, © that, (ſo we are told) 
Archimedes abſorbed by this pleaſure, did not 
even perceive the ſoldier who came to plunge 
© Into his breaſt, the ſword which e to 
„ | | have protected him.“ 
| Ry I ſhall conclude the Wäg rk with 
the ſentiments of a diſtinguiſhed author *, on 
| the ſuperiority” of the perſon whoſe mind is 


„ Vid. Lounger Vol. III. No. 100. | | 
„ improve 


t 
* 


improved . calightencd by PO, ir 
What ſphere of life ſo. ever he be, over him 
: who remains in the. darkneſs of .1 ignorance, 


After telling us, that the walte of time is a 


1 ver ry calculable loſs, but that depravation of 


mind is a waſte of a much higher denomina- . 


tion, he goes « on — the votary of ſtudy, or 
the enthuſiaſt of fancy, may incur the firſt, 
but the latter will be ſuffered. chiefly by him, 


whom i ignorance, or want of 1 Imagination has 1 
left to the groſfaeſo of mere ſenſual enjoy- 8 


ments. In this, as in other teſpects, the love 
1 of letters is friendly to ſober manners, and 
virtuous conduct, which in every profeſſion 
is the road to ſucceſs and to reſpe.” * 


To the improvement of our faculties, as 


| well as our principles, the love of letters ap- 
5 pears to be favourable.— They give room for 
the exerciſe of that diſcernment, that com- 


| pariſon of objects, that diſtinction of cauſes, Es 
which is to exerciſe the ſkill of the Phyſi- 


cian; to guide the ſpeculations of the mer- 


_ chant; and to prompt the arguments of the | 
lawyer; and though ſome profeſſions employ _ 
but very few faculties of the mind, yet there 


» 


a Grarce any branch of buſineſs in which a man 


who can r will not excell him who can 


TE. — ©. 


T6. 


and eee 


+ PR 


ey! Lia We ſhall dg. God, in 


many departments where learned maten 


ſeemed of all qualities the leaſt neceſſary, | 
that thoſe wha poſſeſſed it in a degree above 8 
their fellows, have found from that very cir- 

1 eumſtance, the raad to eminence and to 


LE 


wealth. ” Th : 
He who has mixed general knowledge D 


with profeſſional ſkill, and literary amuſe- 
ment with profeſſional labour will have ſome 


ſtock wherewith to ſupport him in idleneſs, 


| ſome ſpring for the mind when unbent from 
buſineſs, ſome employment for thoſe hours 


"which retirement or ſolitude bg left vacant 
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T Tak ee ſhort Ely on 9 1 


Influenza was written during the laſt 


| epidemic attack of the diſeaſe, and 
publiſhed in June, 1782, before it | 


had entirely diſappeared i in the neigh- © 


bourhood where the remarks were 
made. It i is republiſhed here as con- 5 


a nected in ſome meaſure with my ob- 
1 ſervations on the medical 3 of 


ime wy 8 4 F 1 3 „ Dh, 
5 ＋ 8 4 23 5 . . 3 . 
* i 
Rh 1 


A SHORT 


-SHORT DESCRIPTION, G. 


——— 's 
2 \ 
5 p * y * 
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Tu E 3 and „ af FA 
ſeaſon * have been remarked by ſome of the 


oldeſt people living, to be the greateſt in their 
remembrance. The ſpring proved exceed- 


_ ingly cold, which checked vegetation ; and 


in ſeveral parts of Scotland, numbers of cat- 


| , tle periſhed for want, as neither fodder nor 
' graſs could be procured for money; many 
were killed for the ſame reaſon, - Our- Ace 
counts from Plymouth are nearly ſimilar, 
A Gentleman, who took for ſeveral months. 


paſt an exact account of the ſtate of the wea- 
ther, aſſures us that he found the thermometer 
ſtand one degree lower on the 22dof May, than 
it did on the 22d of the preceding December; 


and chat on Chriſtmas-day laſt, and Whit... 
* e, 1782. 15 


LY 


ſunday, 7 


; 1 


5 ( 114 5 1 
| fanday, it ſtood preciſely at the Tame' height 
For three months we have ſcarcely enjoyed 
a ſingle day, without more or leſs rain. 
About three weeks apo there was a dread- 
ful thunder ſtorm; the morning ſhone bright, 
_ andthe day warm till about twelve, when it 
lowered on a ſudden. The lightning and 
thunder were remarkable, accompanied with 
a ſhower of large hail ſtones, I took up ſome 
as they fell, examined their ſize, and am per- 
| fuaded they would have meaſured upwards of 
half an inch round ; the thunder laſted more 
than halfan hour, and the hail continued to fall 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 
It did not, however, ſpread to any great 
- diſtance, for me miles from" this uuns Was 
ee 5 
Since this it 5 dane ee, Tar 
the moſt remarkable was about the 24th of 
May. It began in the evening, a little before 
fun- ſet, and continued at leaſt for two hours. 
The thunder at this place, however, was leſs 
remarkable than the lightning; I ſtood: with 
a a gentleman here to obſerve it nearly the 
whole time of its continuance. Preceding» . 
the thunder, it way a dead calm, and the days 
©, ee . 


—_—- e ebene bien Len boni 
We AR OY un beautiful m 

opear in flaſnes 
in general; but in ka. ball one rolling after 


the lightning. 


another over the heavens northward of us, 


wand then daſhing one againſt ano. 


pet driving off large ſparks, produeing a 


great and ſnden glance, which" enlightned 


the ſtreet of the village for an inſtant, 'as'if | | 
che ſun had ſhone forth; yet the "thunder _ 


Was at a conſiderable diſtance, as we” could 


eaſily aſcertain by the interval between che | ö 
lightning and the Peal. From this we con⸗ 
cluded ourſelves in no danger, and food win 


the leſs concern to view T0 uncommon! ap- 


. producec. eee 
Me preſaged; that "oO wenne nete 
ba fire balls paſt, there muſt he damage fu 
tained, and almoſt the next poſti confirmed _ 
our ſuſpicions; for not only houſes Wers 
| burned; but ſeveral perſons loſt their lives, and 


many trees were ſhattered to pieces. 
Nearly about the ſame time the Inffuee 


ner its appearance in London, and the F, 


ry round. It ſpread in a few days w 


„ an 


e, inſomuch, that a phyſician of 


— 


_ extenſive practice in the city, is ſaid to have 
viſited no leſs than one hundred and {even 
patients labouring under it in one dax. 
At St. Alban's it ſoon became prevalent; 
q the ſoldiers that lay there ſeemed to be the firſt 
victims of its fury. Out of three companies 
quartered i in that ks ſcarcely a ſingle man 


like proportion; 5 for one 5 eg _ 
complaint. aſton - 
- lathe «PAI towns it aged with no 
| les ſevetity. I have ſeen ſeuen in in one ey - 
nine in another, five in a third 
fourth, eleven ſeized with it. We Rad 3 ac- 
counts, that in Sir Patrick Blake's family, fif. 
teen laboured under it; and in the Duke of 
Marlborough's no fewer than twenty-ſeven. | 
This is allowed to be one of the ö deſt : 
_ ſpreading: epidemics 1 in the whole catalogue = 
diſeaſes. It is not confined to thoſe on land; 
* W! it rages with equal 2 55 The accounts 


1 is faid, | prong 50 one e eee 


and 300 of another, came lately on ſhore ill 
ol it; nor does it ſeem to be confined to the 


vx i 
a” 3 


e. 
7 2 
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manner rens as well as s ſheep; but this 1 
will not give for a fact. 

In my journies to Fink patients, I have ob- 
karte both horſes and ſheep cough frequent- 
| 1y; "34 think others have obſerved the ſame in 
former ſimilar epidemics ; how far this was 

8 neten with it, I dare not ſayr. 

The laſt time it made its appearance is yet 

Folk in the memory of every one; it was but 
a few years ago; at that time it ſpread! in a 
ſhort period over all Europe; I am told it has 
- ut preſent reached the Continent ; and there 


is ſome reaſon to believe, from the experience 


we have in the diſeaſe, it will viſit Any, parts 
: before it ceales.* 1 0 


** 1 


The firſt ſymptoms. are a great cough, = 
ſtraitneſs about the breaſt and conſiderable 
dyſpnoea. The patients generally complain, 
as if they had ſomething like a dal in their 
throat, about the head of the ſternum; 5 to * 


, they attribute the want of free reſpiration ; 3,2 


Since ng: written, ada at of its FRET 
made its appearance at Stockholm and other parts of- the 
5 where it rages with violence. 
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coryza, or running at the noſe, always. takes 
place, thin and acrid, excoriating the upper 
up, and vellicating the membrana ſneideriana, ” 
+ rendering the inſide of the noſe. extremely 
"painful; this is always accompanied with a 
violent ſneezing, which adds very much to 
the pain of the head. In general, among my 
Patients, I found | a ſoreneſs over the eyes, 
chiefly about the brows, which they ſaid was | 
| ſeated i in the bone, and rendered them Riff . 
and painful to be opened, nor when open 
5 could they bear a ſtrong light. | A rheum alſo 
| diſtilled from them, not. unlike what We ob⸗ 
1 ferve take place i in the meaſles, _ 5 


The head is alſo in this complaint much . 


affected, eſpecially the fore part, in the courſe 
of the frontal ſinuſes.” This pain is much 
aggravated by coughing ; at the ſame time 
are felt univerſal Pains, over the whole body, = 
ſuch a8 we often meet with in continued 
. fevers ; there is is generally a febricula, which 
is "OL by the alternate heat and cold the 5 
Patients feel; : and in ſome caſes. the pulſe i W 
: evidently. . the feyer running 
very high; but in the greater number of 
| thoſe that came under 2225 . this 225 not 
S e n Pt: 
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. TS, „ 
la many 10 ould diſtinguiſh very little fever 8 
by what remarks I was able to make on the. . 
pulſe: in others, nevertheleſs, it was ſufficis. 
ently evident, and many. were weak thereby 
and faint. There is always ſome thirſt ac- 
companying it, In my own caſe, and in all „ 
thoſe. J viſited, the pain on attempting to 
cough was felt about the head of the ſternum, 1 
reaching as far down as its middle, but not 
ſpreading far on either fide. I found very few 1 
who pointed at the ſeat of the pain as placed F 
near the cartilago enſiformis. From this ĩt as | 
pears to be entirely confined to the trachea, ,, 
and its firſt ramifications ; ; neither the pleura „ 
covering the lungs, nor their proper coat have 
ing much part in the affection. = 
In ſome who were valetudinarians, hel " 
| lungs were previouſly in an unſound ſtate; or r1?!:ſ !. 
> where there was an hereditary taint, laying : | = 
an eafy foundation for an affection, the caſe __ 
Was otherwiſe. Theſe were ſeized in a more 
violent manner, and the complaint here . 
on a more dangerous appearance. 1 = 
The pain in the breaſt is ſeldom felt but. - 
on attempting to cough. Then it reſembles 
the pricking of a thouſand pins, almoſt Reply 
checking the ollort, oo dn 
. II. Pity v . 7 Thy | 
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8 and mouth burns with. . 


with an uncommon ſmarting pain all over the 
fauees, and behind the velum pendulum pa- 
lati. The tongue and fauees become dry, 
and conſiderably parehed. In two patients 
this was remarkably the caſe. - Some bled at 
the noſe; and one patient had abſceſſes formed 
in both ears, which burſt and have continued 
_ difcharging for ſome time paſt, | Fe 
As the complaint abates, the l. e 
breaſt ceaſes; firſt gradually leaving the ſter- 
num and neighbouring parts, but continues 
fixed ſome time longer about its head, with a 
duller and leſs acute ſenſation on coughing, 
which very little now, if at all, impedes that 
effort of nature to free hepfelf from Ring” ; 
irritating, os 5 
In this ſtage, Spesen Weber more 
caſy, the cough leſs fevere, 7. e. leſs painful, 
as was already mentioned, but not leſs fre- 
quent; theft nat ceaſing till a quantity of 
mutus de pumped up. "Though a darrhæa be 
not a characteriſtic fymptom, nor frequently 5 
met with, yet I have feen ſome few caſes 
where it was conjoined. In forme of thefe, 
however, it exiſted before the Influenza made | 
Its Tens, - : 


* * 
; 
$ 
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The duration of this diſcaſe, in a is 
not long. I have ſeen none very ill above a : 
week: many not more than three or four 


days. Others, however, have been-lefs mildly ©. 


dealt with, and have laboured under it for 
upwards of fourteen. | It generally leaves the 
body weak and debile, and for a conſiderable 
time unfit for much exerciſ .. 
A gentleman who left London a few 4 
ago, told me, as he paſſed through the ſtreets 
pretty early in the morning, that he obſerved 


many of thoſe who cry things for ſale, lean« 


Ling their heads againſt the walls of the 
| houſes, and in this ſituation crying” their 
goods: „ able to 1 chene 
N l © 
The) Cat of he . ORE Ki 


; iſ ory we have given of its ſymptoms, to be 
entirely ; Placed in the Mucous nemb! ane-of 


the: trachea, ſneiderian membrane, and that 


lining the frontal ſinuſes. - That there is an 
inflammation induced in thoſe, muſt alſo be 
obvious, and this greater or leſs, according to 
- the ME n diſe⸗ ere Wannen 
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1 is no Alckeult taſk to diflinguiſh it Ram 
an inflammation of the lungs, and pleura. The 
| Rate of the pulſe, which in this complaint i is 

for the the moſt part ſoft and feeble, in the 
pleura generally full and wind; would of itſelf 

ſuffice for this purpoſe; but the coryza, which 
never takes place in the pleuriſy, will be 
till a farther mark: nor are there found in 
pleuriſy thoſe wandering pains over the body, 
ſo univerſal in this diſeaſe. It has, indeed, 

| a nearer reſemblance and connection with the 
catarrh. In both we often meet with coryza, 


£] pains in the head, and over the body; ; but the 


ſporadic nature of the one, appearing only in 
+ thoſe perſons who have been expoſed i in a par- 


ticular manner to cold, and the epidemic na- 


ture of the other, attacking almoſt every one 
indiſcriminately, without diſtinction of ſex, 
age, or ſituation, will direct us in our diag- 
noſtic. Perhaps, we might add a previous ; 
conſtitution of the air, and ſtate of the wea- 
ther, atleaſt, in giving a prediſpoſition to it. 
A man who had a compound fracture of the 
_ thigh, and had been confined to bed by it for 
, | 1 
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. RO OOTY of four weeks before the diſeaſe made 


its appearance, was ſeized with it, and ſaffered 
equally with the reſt of the family, This is 
a ſtrong proof of its epidemic and contagious 
nature, But the chief diagnoſtic mark is its 
ariſing from a ſpecific contagion. inducing 5 
great degree of debilitʒx. 

It has been ſuppoſed by ſome that pneumo- 
- nic inflammation has been contagious from its 
appearing as an epidemic; but I am of opinion, 
| we may, Without great difficulty, diſtinguiſh _ 
between ſuch an epidemic, if it ever does be- 
come ſo general as to put on the appearance 
of one, and the Influenza, from the difference 
both in the extent and rapidity of the ſpread- 
ing of this beyond the other, not to mention 
ſeveral other obvious Ane to diſeri- 
minate them, TX „ 


„ * 8 
hen che 1 18 11 e it t 
ſeldom ee fatal 3E on the other hand, AF - 


1 have heard = of one perſon who died of it, Linee 3 its 
preſent e be was ee in a bad 118 * 5 
_— 
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Hardy: handled or entirely neplected, * 
may lay the foundation for conſumptions. 


into the ſubſtance of the lungs; abſceſſes may 
de formed; the conſequence of which muſt be 
- abſorption : the maſs of fluids in this manner 
| will be contaminated, and the patient at nn | 
x fall under a confirmed heQic, e 
With reſpect to the method to be purſued : 
10 this part of the country veneſection is un- 
_ fafe, unleſs in plethoric and robuſt habits. 
Tt yields in moſt caſes to the other modes of 
. Temoving inflammation, We are to admini- 
ſter plenty of thin, diluting liquors, ſuch as 
barley-water with a little nitre, or acidulated 
with orange or lemon juice: fage tea, groui . 
ivy tea, balm tea, orange whey, weak negus 
made with oranges ot tamarinds, lemonade 
_ ſweetened with honey, Which ever of 
' theſe we chuſe to -drirfk, it ſhould be uſed _ 
ſomewhat warm. The relaxing powers of 
fuch liqulſds are greater when ſubtepid than 
either altogether cold or when made pretty 
hot. It ſhould be a conſtant rule to ſip of theſe 
_ rinks every now and then, whether thirſt 


Fd 4 57 it or not. Our drinks may be ſweets 


* 3 £ F d ened 
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e inflammation may ſpread, may penetrate 


| (295. A. 
a "RENO with honey, ſucc. gl reer b. 


” or liquorice-root, boiled in it. 


Gentle diaphoreties ought not to be 3 
| to promote a free perſpiration, on which a. 


great part of the cure will depend. For this | 


purpoſe ſp. minderer. with a few drops of vin. 


antim. and a few of L. Laud. will anſwer. » If - 2 


our patients are not ſo bad as to be confined * 
to bed, we ſhould at leaft caution them to ftay | 
within doors; but it would-be better ſtill to 
adviſe them to keep in bed to encourage per- 
ſpiration. The feet ſhould be every night 
bathed in warm water. This will not only 
bring the determination of the blood from the 
bronchiæ, and of courſe relieve W but a 
conſiderable abſorption of the water will be 
made, and the blood even in this manner, 
if there be any degree of ſizineſs exiſting in it, 
diluted, and the coheſion of its gluten looſen- 
ed. When the cough is ANY and keeps 
the patient from reſt, an opiate muſt be admi- 
niſtered. I give them DP great- ſucceſs: for 
admit there be preſent a conſiderable ſhare of 


inflammation, yet the irritation occaſioned by 


te cough more than over- ballances the heat- 
ing qualities of the opiate; nay, a night's reſt 

om coughing, wonderfully promotes ex- 
: . peccora- 


? 


e 1 © a 
| peftoration. - It i is needleſs to mention mu- 
cilages, after what was ſaid above on drinks. 
Solutions of gum arabie will prove here very 
ferviceable. Coſtiveneſs is to be obviated by 
ſome of the milder laxatives; perhaps cream 
of tartar made into an electuary with honey 
may ſuperſede all others; for the ſimpler our 
preſcriptions are, ſo much the better. A 
multiplieity of medicines only breeds commo- 
ion and interrupts che action of one another. 
We may relieve the pain of the throat, op, 
the ſteams of warm water to be in- 
haled. This may be medicated with herbs as. 
We may judge proper, though the warm 
Water alone will anſwer nearly as well, If 
. proper inhalers, ſuch as deſcribed by Mr. 
55 Mudge, be not convenient, a tea- pot, wrap⸗ 
ping the pipe round with a handkerchief or 
towel, forming a rn a tube, 1 anſwer as 
htte 
. + The food oed hs light; rice or het 
pudding; - thin broths; ſago; to a pint of 
rhich, a glaſs of white wine may be added. 
Panado, to which likewiſe, if our patient 
be not Foo nent we NR ud a little | | 
wine, 84 1 ke 
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1 che appetite be not much 3 which 
1 have ſometimes found to be the caſe, and the 
patient ardently wiſhes to indulge in ſome _ 
freſh meat, it ſhould be boiled. Roaſt meat 
heats too much, as having its fat or gravy; 


in a great meaſure, retained in it by the con- 


Rant rotation it undergoes in drefling. 

As vegetables are laxative, and do not pro- 
duce ſo much chyle as fleſh meat to diſturb 

the animal ceconomy, we may allow our _ 
tients ſuch of the olera as they chuſe. | 


I ſeldom find it neceſſary either to bleed or 


bliſter *; nor have I heard of any caſes ſo 
treated in a circuit of between twenty and 
thirty miles round this place, ſave one Lady 
at St. Alban s, where the Surgeon thought it 
neceſſary, and whoſe blood indeed was con- 
ſiderably inflamed, as appeared by the coagu- 
lable lymph ſeparated on its ſurface, I have 
been informed, however, that in London they 
both bleed and bliſter with advantage. In 
ſome parts of the city, however, I am 
authorized to ſay, bleeding did not anſwer. 
Dr. Rogers, Phyfician to the Finſbury Diſ- 


* One Surgeon in this town tells me, he has applied bliſs 5; 
ters in a few caſes where the difficulty of breathing was great, 


| bending the body forward, and h (he faid) ſuf. 


r | 
„„ bear. 


Ns 


penſary, Clerkenwell, whoſe 0 _ 
Ee ſeeing the diſcaſe has been extenſive both in 
huis public diſpenſary and private practice, in- 
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unity of 


forms me, that in place of finding it accom- 
panied in general with much inflammation, it 
rather verges towards the typhus type. In 


one caſe this was remarkable; fo that he was 
obliged to adminiſter the bark in various 
| forms, This patient was a Lady, and of a 
delicate habit. 


My friend Dr. Willan kewiſa, Phyſician 


to another Diſpenſary in the city, ſaw a caſe 
here a few ounces only of blood were taken 
away z the conſequence of which was a de- 
+ preſſion of ſpirits and lownelſs of pulſe, where 

the beats could with difficulty be diſtinguiſhed : 


for three days after, notwithſtanding endea- 


vin to raiſe it. 


Vomits too, in the n hs been 


faid to have very good effects; but in this 
country I have not ſeen a e emetic ven- 
tured on; and have heard only of two or 
three inſtances of it. They create great irri- 

|  tability; for this reaſon I ſhould be afraid to 
venture on them. It is true, they open the 
5 pores of the ſurface, and relieve obſtructed 


ep Pl» 


Feen; j but this may! be done with TY 
wrt eee es.. 
With reſpect to dess 5 the nature of 
"this place and ' ſeaſon, ſufficiently cantion 
againſt it. The country is woody; the leaves 
of the trees now pretty fully opened; hence 
they retain a greater quantity of moiſture, 
and from their ſhade impede the free circula- 
tion of the air; the rains for months paſt 
almoſt continual, and of courſe much ftag- 
nating water on the ground. A conſtant ex- 
halation of vapour is daily more or leſs taking 
place; by this means the atmoſphere is loaded 
with moiſture: and as the ſummer is now 
advancing, when the ſun ſhines forth, it is 
with vigour, which raiſes the moiſture Rill 
more. This variableneſs of weather, often | - 
in the ſame day, is ſufficient to relax the moſt 8 
robuſt fibre, and induce e in the TION 199 : 
- K-55? 
That this is the cafe” is evicdine from . 
number of intermittent fevers round this 
| neighbourhood, Of numbers that dwell along 
the banks of a ſmall rivulet that waters this, 
and ſeveral other villages in the courſe of 
twelve or fourteen miles, fevers of this type 
; are to Sag found at preſent almoſt 'in every 
f | 25 | e - 


1 family. B "An ſhow children vader; them of 5 
ſix years of age, and one ſo young as two; 
nor is this, as I am informed, a rare occur- 
rence. The typhus has likewiſe ſhown. itſelf 
In ſeveral inſtances of late in this place ; all 
| theſe plainly point at debility ; for theſe rea- 
fons, I have not bled in a ſingle. caſe, except - 
ing in one, of the many I have ſeen under the 
preſent epidemic; nor indeed does the ſtate of 
E the inflammation in the leaſt Wang its rev: 
* our A among tha: poor, 3 are 8 
deprived of thoſe conveniences to be met 
with in genteeler life, we may fully anſwer 
dur purpoſes by the Sp. Minder. & Vin. 
Antim. as mentioned already, giving plenty 
of milk poſſet, made either with opera, 
or in jts ſtead good Vinegar. | 
Mucilaginous drinks may be ds ho. 
and good enough with Rad. Glycerrh. Spaniſh 
cz juice, decoctions of common mallows, lint- 
ſeed tea, aeg of 2 n 
* Since this was written, a ee wy this Re; —_ 
me, he has bled in ſome few caſes with advantage; yet I 


examined the blood of one of his patients, and it confirmed . 
what 1 advanced, Tue 1 over had W 2 on 


| + Sh %% 34 
„ ed which | 
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| which: they may eaſily bear. ideen * 
of nitre may be nn ow 15 ee . 
times a day. ie 
Whether we a among int; poor or 
_ vtherwiſe, ſtrong ſudorifics ſhould be avoided; 
Hence Pulw. Dover, Camphor, and fucks 
like, are improper ; theſe both heat and irri- 
tate too much, For the ſame. reaſon we 
mould avoid all the warm Alexipharmics. 
Some order to the poor, treacle poſſet, made 
with treacle and ale, and oftentimes adding 
butter. This furely is an unwarrantable prac- 
tice; it miſt throw the patient into a copious 
ſweat, and from ſuch relaxation of the per- 1 
ſpirable pores, he is in ten times the greater 
danger of catching a freſſi cold. Lubricating 
and ſoftening linctuſes, will avail much in 
taking off the tickling cough, and allowing 
the mucus to thicken, theſe may be compoſed. 
of Conſerv. Cynoſbat. ol. Amygdolar. Muci- 
lage of Gum Arabic, and Paregoric Elixir, | 
or Syr. Papaveris. Some add to this a few 
drops of Elix. Vitrioli: but I would object 
to this, as tending, e to check ps: L 
e = 85 
A very uſeful and 8 Linus may be 
compoſed of Mucilag. Sem. Lin. Syr. Moror. 
and A few drops of * Nitr, le 
Spermaceti 


tan. 
Spermaceti mixtures likewiſe, ifiis judged 8 
en may be given; dur _ TO 
ſeems to anſwer better. 
- By-ſuch means as theſe we iy 
hope to obviate all the bad effects of the in- 
fluenza, without the loſs of blood in moſt 


inſtances, and reſtore our patients to their 


former health and vigour. Let us remember 
the proverb, ne fanguinis bumani prodigus, at 
leaſt before we uſe the lancet, let us weigh 

well the ſymptom that ſeems to indicate it. 5 
As the Author's intention in this little tract 
is rather to appear uſeful than elegant; he 
has therefore been at little pains with regard 
to diction, or ornament. To write plain, . 
as to be rightly underſtood, is all he aims at. 
The candid reader will, he is perſuaded, 


ceeuaſily forgive errors of that nature, in a ſketch 


written in haſte, and intended for immediate 
uſe; and as he has conſulted no author in 
drawing it up, nor opened a fingle book on 
the ſubject, his deſcription is to be conſidered 
as ſolely. made from his own obſervations, 
ſince the preſent commencement of the diſ- 
eaſe; for this reaſon he hopes he is not cen- 
- ſurable, Halli its "wy of: * * not 
enumerated, Vi 1 


— 
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The young practitio ne 


obtained, he ſhall be the leſs anxious, on the 


preſent occaſion, reſpecting pets reputa- 


| tion. 


Luton, hee May 28, 1 1784 . 


FARTHER 


by who 4 not had : 

an opportunity of ſeeing the diſeaſe before, 
as well as the patient, may perhaps reap ſome 

| advantage from the ſhort and imperfe& ac- 
count given of it here. | And if this end be 
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bn N addition to the foregoing bene 
I ſhall add the following, as being connected 
with the ſame ſubject. They appeared in 
che Memoirs of the London Medical Society, 
but as that Publication may not be in the 
hands of the Readers of this Work, Ithought 
. k expedient, from their connection with thi 
fubſect, to reprint them here. 
the firſt of January this year, 1782, 
gl about the end of May, throughout moſt 
places inthe kingdom, the weather was com- 
monly unfavourable. Snow, froſt, rain, wind, 
lghtning, and thunder, in «great degree, by 
turns conſtituted the weather in the W N 
bourhood where I remained. 

The ſpring was conſequently cold, and the 
1 the land was retarded by the almoſt 
conſtant rain which about this time marked the | 
on Ts 1 

Nein „ 
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| Wick regard. to the time of its firſt ; pe 
7 ' ance in the places where I then practiſed, as far 


as L could learn, it was in the firſt week of , | 


May. Doctor Grant dates its commencement 


in the ſuburbs of London, ſo early as March. 


For ſome time at leaſt before it appeared an 
St. Albans, which is only 21 miles from 


London, our accounts from the capital told 


us of its commencement there. By the mid- 
dle of April the Doctor ſays, it had ſpread it- 

ſelf all over London“. Others however deny it 
to have been in London till May, and ſay * it 1 


raged moſt about the 2oth of this month. 
St. Albans and Luton are only 10 len 


diſtant. It appeared ſeveral days ſooner in the 5 
former than in the latter place. Luton does nat 
ie on the great road from London, ther efore 3 


the communication with it is leſs. 


My Practice took in the compaſs of 3 T 
gs, viz. Colney, St. Albans,” Redburn, 
Market-Street, Harpenden, Dunſtable, Sund- 


ridge, Wheathamſtead, Hatheld, and Bell- 


Barr. By this Means it lay in a large ſcope of : 
country, 1 many miles in circumference. This 
afforded me ſome opportunities of remark- 
ing the progreſs of the diſeaſe, and the up- ; 


toms with which it was attended, 
* = * Vide Grans on Influenza, 


F we 824 * * * wh 
C. ? * 
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Between St: Albans and Redburn the diſtance 
is only four miles and a half; yet it appeared 


later by ſome days in the laſt, than in the firſt= _ 


mentioned place, as far as I was able to learn. 


Market-Street is about four miles from | 


; eee Here likewiſe i is was later i in 118 : 


F than at the other. N 


Dunſtable is between ſeven and Nude miles 


N on the ſame road; and Luton five 


miles from it ſouthward. At theſe two places 


it mhewod itſelf: much about the ſame time. 
* » Harpenden ſtands halfway between Luton 


and St. Albans. This was not only the lateſt 
place where it appeared, but there were fewer 
ill here, comparatively, both of the inhabitants 
and the ſoldiers quartered in it, and under my 
care. Perhaps this may be, in ſome meaſure, 


owing to its ſituation favouring leſs its exci- 
; n and prediſpoſing cauſe. N 


The houſes in this village are „ irre- | 
5 ly over a conſiderable piece of ground; 
moſt of them not only ſtand ſeparately, but 


at ſome diſtance from each other; the ſtreet, 


if it may be called ſo, except in the north- 


end of the town, is in breadth nearly a muſ- 
ket ſhot; a pretty wide common extending 
dom it. In this common (or ſtreet) ſtand 


anf trees, but not fo cloſe as in any degres 
| | - „„ to 


4h. 
£ 
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to prevent free perflation. At the ſouth ed f 3 
the town is a fpacious comme covered here 
and there with heath. The own ſands on 
4 _ an eminence, and the ſoil of a light re nas 
ture, when e to ne moe ur ey Sand _ 
| adder: Hes about t two ie obs an a half 5 
to the fouth-eaſt, and is more encompaſſe 
with wood. About the ſame eee like- 
wiſe, but in a more northerly direction, lies 
Wheathampftead. Fewer were ill in 111 
ridge, than Wannen en to the - 
ee DT Try 
Both Luton and Wheathan tas 
low but chiefly Luton, whick is buried in 


_ 


a ſort'of dell, formed by hills neat it on the 
ſouth-weſt and north-eaft, Through both 
runs a rivulet, the banks of which in many 
; "_—_ are flat, ſuffer 
overflow. a happens when rains 
fall more than ordinary, whereby marſhes are 
formed along them, which ſometimes 
heat of a dry warm ſummer in not ſufficient 
completely to exhale. In this 3 WE the | 
zountry there is alſo much wood. 
North-weſt of Luton, on the ws. to Dams 


1 e Wlkcunty 
4 from 


we find a ſimi 


> 7 chalky 2 nature, that in ae. lee 
| ward grows to cover it. Fer a conſiderable way 


aforeſaid ES Sonar it. This and the WO: . 
always keep a greater quantity of moiſture in 


theſe Places ; 3 Hence the air 4s colder from the 
exhalation; and the ground, if the weather 
be at all moiſt, is wet and dirty under foot. 
I would aſſign this as the reaſon for the greater 
frequency of intermittents along the bagks f 
this ſtream, than in any other ven al the 

155 country, ſp {pace for ſpace. | 
\ Punſtable is ſituated more on a flat ks 
o laſt-mentioned towns; it may be ſaid to lie 
e vale, formed by ſome hills at ſeveral 
eee, A large pond of water ſtands 


in the midſt of che ſtreet, where horſes are 


| watered and carriages waihed. In St. Albans 
ar one. Theſe may be conli- 
 Gered ene benefit to oe: n ed 
3 mere dear in the way of « their 
_ effluvia.. 664,17 mate 
Lax ike; water indhe pond 4 ö ee 


con 


by its green colour; I have nl. wile Pray 
dead dogs lying in it; and indeed it is a re- 
ceptacle for much filth toſſed into it by 


. the careleſſneſs _ e 5-00 we the in- 


Z Habitants, 2E ee agile 

5  Oolivey is on the great 60d, 0 e 
Aare London than St. Albans. The diſeaſe 
appeared about the ſame time here as at St. Al- 


bans. The town is mall, and like Harpenden, ; 


ſcattered. It is waſhed alſo by a river, and the 


foil around appears to me rather of a lighter 7; 


nature than ſeveral of the places mentioned. 


HFatfield is diſtant only five miles from St. 905 


: PREY and in a more northerly direction. 


It is ſituated on the great north-eaſt road from 
London; ſtands partly on a hill, and partly 


on a a ſteep declivity. Bell Barr i is only two 


miles from it. The country all around is 
alſo thickly covered with wood. Though 
Hatfield is only 18 miles diftant from Lon- 
-don, yet the diſeaſe was later in commencing 
there than in the capital, notwithſtanding the 
conſtant paſſing of ſo many ſtrangers to and 


from London by the ſtage coaches, waggons, | 


and other conveyances. The inhabitants and 
ſoldiers here ſuffered eonſiderably. Each of 
98 towns contain feverd hundred inhabi- 

. > ants, 


1 


i tante. In ſever 
held. Saundrige, ara Kea | oy OOTY 


0 31 VP ? 
al of them workly: murkew are 


ſmaller than the others. 


The diſeaſe did not appear in e 

till the firſt week in June. This town is 
diſtant from London 122 miles to the an . 
Ipſwich i in Suffolk, is diftant from the m o- 


polis 70 miles on the north-eaſt, or rather 


eaſt road; it Was alſo the firſt week in June LY 
when it appeared here; nor then! till it was 
_ brought thither from London 
Ipſwich happened to be in Londea at the. 
_ time it raged there; he left it on the laſt daß 
of May, and arrived at his houſe about eleven 
next morning. I left town, ſays he, 
the laſt day * May at night, and was then 


il of it. I had none under my care then in 


it: a few days after I had ſeveral, but none 
ſo much debilitated as myſelf”. 9 en 18e | 
it ſpread through all the town. : 
At Stamfordham, in N th it 

ö ms about the firſt week in June 3 

according to my correſpondent it ſhewed it- 
5 felt about che ume t time at ee han 15 


I; 4 1 * W Tee "3 «i LF 


= - My correſpondents try dated July sib, Tani a 
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1 ractice oo cdiedly: dar it may roy ſaid; entire 
to have ceaſed about the middle of J une. But 


- juſt at this time, a few dry. Ts "HOY 


© - colderdays than what hadp ect 
aur moiſt weather. This produce 
peripneumonic complainta, Home not ful» | 
eiently aware of the diſtinction, and having 
their minds prepoſſeſſed with the prevalence 
ef the late diſeaſe, miſtook, or rather con- 7 
founded, 2 intercurrent complaint with the 
| hough, as it leenied to me, the di 
dien ks have been eaſily made. TT 
In ſuch as I viſited under it, there were 
| neither coryza, eough, ſneezing, nor pains in 
he forehead, back, or loins; nor did that 


fluenza, attend it. Inſtead thereof, I found 
a a ſtrong full pulſe, and ſhort reſpiration, or a : 

catching in ener Re axed in 
"08; byealt and: An, | 


The n eke. Ss atte " Y 
; with miſchief, Lie they bled their. patients; 3 
found the blood ſizy, and in ſome- caſes re- 
peated it, . * e wich acdvaptage, 


_ 


: | | — 4 
3 | | * | 
. * | | * * | e 
8 8 . - 2 | — K 


e of debility, ſo charactoriſtic of the in- 


4 ray they now es As th V. 8. in ut ws 


altogether neceflary 3 thus making the ſizineſs ® 


of the blood a pretext for V. 8. nd che og 
WARE Ae e were to be Ui 0 | 
een bertel w mighe mall nie. cons 
tend, that it is not always to rl held as the 
: gig 00 che ene Aci eee in 


| © — to Wa Pro mich which 055 5 
ee was attended, they were various in 
various perſons, according to the: ſtate of the 

pines the time of the attack. The firſt vic- 5 

tims of its fury were the ſoldiers: And che 

8 firſt ſymptoms were, a great cough, ſiraitnefs 

about ithe- breaſt, with conſiderable diſpaza, 
| Fhe. patients generally complained of a ſtop- 

page in the trachea, giving them the fenſa- 

2 ton of. dal} lodged there. A coryza, or 
running of a thin acrid mucus from the noſe 

: always took place, ſo as to excoriate the up- 


per lip and vellicate the ſchneiderian mem» 


. A en, of the 
hs ; "oy 


head, much encreaſed by this laſt ſymptom, 
and moſt ſevere in the courſe of the frontal 
ha ſinuſes; a ſoreneſs over the eyes, chiefly - 
about the eye browse, which they ſaid was 
ſeated in the bone, was preſent. This ren- 
Alͤtkered che eyes iff, and painful to be opened; 
mor could they bear a ſtrong light; a rheum 
4lſo diſtilled from them, not unlike what we 
have ſeen in the meaſles. Univerſal pains 
bdouer the body; but in moſt only a ſlight fever; 
4, in others it ran very high, with a conſiderable 7 
| acceleration of the pulſe. Faintneſs; fome, | 
though no great degree, of thirſt; the pain 
ol the breaſt ſeldom felt but on attempting to 
cough. Then it reſembles the pricking of 
pins; but it was ſeldom or never felt ſo low* 
as the cartilago enſiformis. The throat and 
mouth burns with heat, with an uncommon 
ſmarting .over the fauces. Theſe and. the 
tongue dry, and ſomewhat parched. In two 
| patients, 1 remember, a parched tongue was 
preſent- to a great degree. Here the thirſt 
Was greater ſome bled at the noſe ; and one 
of my patients had abſceſſes formed in both 
his ears, which burſt, and continued to diſ- 
charge for ſome weeks after. A diarrhœa : 
was not a common ſymptom; yet I found it 


„ 
in ſeveral. Appetite was pere in many; 
"a nauſea 11 in ſeveral caſes took place. Littfe . 
"ſleep; and this little, for the moſt part, broken 
and diſturbed, with incoherent dreams. Pulſe 
by no means hard. In ſome, hoarſeneſs and 
frequent mer up! 8 8 mucus; in 15 
title or none. = 
I be heat that 3 the cold, n 
more or leſs marks every febrile Ne 
ſometimes went ſo far as to be followed by 
perſpiration. In many of my patients this 
did not happen. The {kin remained dry. 1 
ſeldom found the belly coſtive ; the face 
ſometimes ſwelled, and the eyes appeared 
ſunk in their ſockets, as we often obſerve in 
the eryſipelas. Weakneſs of the joints of the 
knees on motion, and a great proftration- of 
Krenz often happened. , 
In the neighbourhood of SitnforWiaini, : 
4 and about the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, my correſpondent ſays, it was ac- 
eompanied with cholic pains, and cramps in 
the abdomen and ſtomach. ' And ſome” there 

alſo had a purging, ſome had ulcers in the 
throat and fauces; but ſuch as I had occaſion 
to obſerve were very flight, and this was 
rather à rare occurrence. Many had a 
1 . Vight | 


found frequently in the practice of | 
1 Though a great faintneſs and debilit) | | 
monly took place, yet fainting fits, as men- 

| tioned by ſome, except in one patient, and 
that after V. S. ſeldom or never APR 


* 
* 
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| Night verge, bur few fc patients had 
delirium, though 1. have heard of its being 


among my patients. „ 
Fits, reſembling an ague, . "oy men- 
tioned as a concomitant of the diſeaſe, and in 


the mom: marſby parts of the iſland, I doubt 
not of their exiſtence ;. and that the influenza = 


was frequently accompanied with a remittent 
Fever; while in the more dry and open fitua- 
tions, it would partake more of peripneumony. 
Haha: found this to be the caſe. I well re⸗ 
member, ſays he, © that the catarrhal fever, 


3 ſpread through all Europe, under the 


name of influenza, in the ſpring 1743, fre- 

quently became pleuritic, and peripneumanic; 
and as frequently after, two. or three days, 
ran into a quotidian or tertian, the difference 
of the conſtitutions of the patients thus alter- 


8 ing the nature and form of the diſcaſe * We 


In the villages where my practice lay b = 


a Not remember to have met with any efflo- 


6 12 * Vide Huxham en eren Art. Intermitt. 
oh reſeencies 


% 


that t 


ocfocncies/ dn: the Ain, I find this was a 
ſymptom obſcrved during the epidemic ut 
Bath, as well as a redneſs and iorcheſs of the 
throat; from which Dr. Faulcone: 


of Birmingham *. A Surgeon in Beceles in- 


formed me, that Grp of his patients had not 
only a foul tongue, but ulcers on the tonſils; 
He 2 n had red 2 82 on the | 


. _ 


25 AGE AND CONSTITUTION MosT LIABLE "2 


10 THE INFLUENZA» - 


Wich . to the age moſt Kable to tie 
diſeaſe among my patients, I think the mid- 
dle age felt it moſt, ceteris paribus. I mean 


from 16 to 45, or ſo; but few of any age, 


ſex, or temperament, - eſcaped it. When 1 | 


' ſpeak thus, I am to be underſtood of thoſe in 

good health before its attack; for with regard 

to people in general, the infirm, the valetu- 

dinarian ſuffered moſt, and if ag ſo much 
the more in proportion. 

| © Vide css of an influenza a: Bath by Dr, kus. 


I had, | 


* 


\ 


r imagines, | 
Te is a ſimilarity dere it and the 


ſearker fever, as deſcribed by Dr. Withering' 


ca) 


- 1 had i many opportunities of obſerving 4 
inſſhence of the weather in rendering it more 
violent. In a houſe where the huſband, 


Wife, and three daughters were ill at once; 
tze wife was by much the. moſt ſeverel 


Handled ; and next to her the huſband, They 
kept a public houſe, and had a brewery, to 
the latter of which they gave more attention 
than the daughters, whoſe employment con- 
ſiſted in waiting on their cuſtomers within ; 
doors. 
A boy, of about ye” years of age, of 3 
very active diſpoſition, ſuffered ſeverely, 


yet eſcaped the diſeaſe, though the reſt of the 


family had been ill ſome time; till, after bathing 
with other boys in the river, and remaining 


there longer than prudent, when he was ſeized 


with the influenza. We may add to this, 
that he was a valetudinarian for a long time 
before, but had _— overcome all his com- 
pions. . | „„ 
- "EEG corroborate the venijicky that the: wea- 
7 ther, &c. had great influence in modifying 
it, not only at St. Alban's, but at other vil- 
lages, the ſoldiers were firſt ſeized with it, 
and were more violently handled than moſt 
others. Soldiers are not only lighter clothed, 
EF „ 


1 319.0 
27 EDEN fed, worſe lodge 1 
paooſed to the viciſſitudes of the weaters than 
moſt other deſcriptions of men. 
An account from Aberdeen 1 Nr The 
diſeaſe rages here, and it is rather A 


that the ſoldiers are firſt attacked by it, and 


more ill of this deſcription of men than any 


other. If we allow the ſame influence to the 
weather for which 1 contend, there will ap- 
pear nothing ſingular in the caſe. In a word, 


the fact is now well eſtabliſhed. The ſame 
remark was made at Dublin, for we find 700 


| ſoldiers there labouring under it at 7 We 


5 able to do their duty at the barracks. 
An account from Utrecht ee us 12 
5 their having no leſs than 3000 ill of Its, <4. 


With regard to the fleet, where the 'F Y 


fluence of the weather likewiſe prevails, . as 

the crews are expoſed to the open air, both 

our own, and that of other PIG ere 
* ſufferers by i ä 

Among others of our ow] N the Stag 

: 20 Stout pri vateers ſuffered greatly; for in 


wo coming | into Dublin harbour, moſt of their 
3 Lrews were ill of it. From one of our ſhips, 
it ſeems, that no fewer than 3oo were put 
on ſhore under it; and out of another 400. 
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expoſed to the viciſſitudes of the weather. 


„„ | 

A e Neweſis frigate, 70 were ill at once, | 
This 1 had from an officer belonging to her, 
who was himſelf fo ill, that he had not, at 


dhe time I ſaw him, recovered from its effects, 


though this was at the diſtance of word months : 


from the attack, 
Another inſtance that aki bender 1015 7 


much influence i in N it, is. as he 


lows : 
A young benen at Labs out 33 


: years | of age, of a volatile turn, and lately 4 
valetudinarian, but Who, for ei ight or ten 


weeks, had ſo far recovered as to follow his | 


: | amuſements ; and who, for this purpoſe, 
| ger.crally walked" or rode, whether the wea- 


ther was favourable or not, ſeveral hours a 
day; often, at the ſame time, indulging 
| himſelf freely in the glaſs, was at laſt ſeized 


with the epidemic, and ſuffered ſeverely.” ; | 


We may place this gentleman, in many re- 
ſpects, in the ſituation of a ſoldier, with 
regard to the irregularity of his life, and ex- 
poſure to the viciſſitudes of the weather. 

The delicate alſo, and the valetudinarian, 
in all my obſervations, were great ſufferers, 
and fill greater in proportion as they were 


with 
ers & 
5 
4 m 
£ : & 


® » 
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Others! in different parts of England have' 4 
made the ſame obſervation. A Surgeon at 
Newbury, in Berks, writing to me on the 
ſubject, has theſe words, A few infirm and ES 
bad habits ſunk,” as hardly any valetudi- 
narian eſcaped it: net as in theſe it generally 
appeared with the greateſt ſeverity, ſo, for 
the moſt part, it was attended with danger- 
ous ſymptoms only in patients of this claſs, 
One woman at Luton fell i into a in . 
monalis after ii! 
Both the ſtates of old age _ bg were ” 
more exempt from it than any other. I mean 
ſuch as were in good health. At four years of 
age, or ſo, many ſuffered. A Surgeon at 
Beceles, in a letter to 4 friend, affirmed, that 
A child of his, only 18 months old, took the 
_ diſeaſe. This, however, is the only inftance 
of the kind that came to my knowledge, : 
though I have converſed with many, and 
made much enquiry. on the ſuhject, i 1n many 
parts of England, I had an evident example 
afforded me to prove how far the depreſſing 
paſſions prediſpoſed the body t to be more ſe- 
verely affected by it; theſe always debilitate 
the habit by the condate A Hes the mind 
„ 5 5510347 57 oe 
Saw L- : 8 A elde. 


{ 


t. 322 7 
A ſoldier 4 in the Light Infantry was for 


eee violently in love with one of the 
eyprian nymphs that follow the drum. She 


Was young and handſome, and had ſo far . 


. when the regiment matched from the 


villages aforeſaid to Royſton, on their way 


fttom the diſeaſe than any other of my pa- 


engaged his affections, that he offered to 
marry her, though well acquainted with her 
way of life. She preferred her liberty, and 
refuſed Mm. This had ſuch an effect on his 
ſpirits, that from a ſtout well-looking young 
fellow, with all the health of a farmer 8 ſer- 


vant (for he was lately a recruit from the 
country) in a ſhort time he became thin and -” 
wan; he took the diſeaſe, not however when 
ers had it, but in the beginning of 


to camp. A day or two before this he parted 
with his goddeſs at Luton. He ſuffered more 


tients, and his caſe put on more of a . 


W e 


85 Caves: vor IN THE AIR, BUT IN SPECIFIC. 


CON TAGION.. 


T ES not be underſtood. by«w *T-Lave 


faid relative to the influence of the weather 


: 7 


mat tha 2 of che diſeaſe is to be looked 
_ For in the air alone. This is only a prediſ- 
poſing cauſe. Becauſe cold air can give birth 
to a common catarrh, are we to conclude it 
can give birth to the influenza? Cold, moiſt 
air, renders, indeed, the PE of a = 
| materies morbi more effectuůl. 
We have many examples to prove, An 5 
che air cannot hold, nor yet convey contagion 
to any great diſtance. If it be mixed with 
the atmoſpheric air, it is ſoon diffipated ; nay, 
it may be, perhaps, chemically decompoſed, | 
ff it be a compound body, and thus its na- 
ture altogether changed. Experience ſhews, 
hat contagions have always been communi- 
cated by contact with the infected, either 
mediately, or immediately, i. e. by perſons who * 
bring it on their clothes to the perſons who | 
receive it; or by its being conveyed to the 
infected in various kinds of goods. I mean 
here all ſpecific contagions, ſuch as the ſmall 
pox, &c. or thoſe from human effluvia, ſuch 
as produce fevers of a dangerous nature. We 
are now very well aſſured, that the plague, 
the moſt infectious of all diſeaſes, is not oom- 
: municated bx the air, but ww contact, 
25 Y 8 The 


1 


The Europeans, who live in choſe coun, 
"ties where it is endemic, and do not Walde 
in the deſtructive tenets of fatality, prudently 
ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, and with 
the utmoſt care ſhun the infected. By this 
5 precaution they eſcape. Hence the plague is 
found in one ſtreet raging with all its ſeverity, 
-while the- nnn of the next remain un- 
moleſted. ro 
Bad weather may, an 405 often act 


tates the body, we know, has the ſame effect. 


In countries where intermittents prevail, they 
attack the weakly and debilitated, while the 


more robuſt paſs free. 


The late Dr. Gregory was one of twenty= 


five young gentlemen who left Great Bri- 
tain to ſtudy under Boerhaave at 
all of them, one excepted, lived pretty 


freely. This gentleman drank water, for the 

moſt part, while the others drank wine; and 

he was the only one who ſuffered from an 
intermittent, during ſome years that . _ _ 


ſued. men: ſtudies i in this e 


. We 
. ; ; / 
* * 1 
8 N % 13 


v4 

hs body ſo as to debilitate it, by which means 
it becomes more diſpoſed to receive any dif- 
eaſe that rages at the time. Whatever debili- 


a 


We are told, ** an bub that 
wet and cold weather is more injurious to our 
conſtitutions, than the ſame with mederate 
. warmth. Though the moiſt and warm be 


the moſt productive of acute and fatal diſeaſes, e 


yet there is more danger, he tells us, in theſe 
reſpects, to our conſtitutions from the oppo- 
ite, , A ſteady ſet of any ſort of weather, he 


adds, may be productive of particular diſeaſes, | 


and fo is a quick tranſition from one extreme 
10 another“. 80 EY „„ , 1 


* 


We have already 3 the 2 


able weather of this ſpring. From a meteoro- 
logical regiſter kept by Mr. Becket, of Briſtol, 


we find, that in this city, the month of 
„April Was, for the moſt part, cloudy and- 
diſagrecable. Rain part of ſeventeen days; 
two days of ſnow, and not one fair A The 
wind chiefly from the north and eaſt. 
May was ſtill worſe. © This ae 0 he 
Wo * ng, doubt will be remarkable in all 
the meteorological annals of Europe, for its 
_ unuſual degree of cold and humidity, with 
a gloomy and uncommonly diſturbed ſtate of 
the atmoſphere. -- It rained there part of 
twenty days, and all the others were cloudy 
1 * Dr, Fothergill, vide Dr. Dettſam s Ed. 8vo. 
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7 and W ind Pr” between 2 
1 ſouth and ſouth weſt, frequently ſtrong. 


The next month, June, we find very "wy 
able; in the beginning it was cold and rainy; 
towards the middle, about a week or ten 
days, fair and warm; the latter part variable. 


A remarkable change was noticed which took 


place between the 17th and 18th, for between 
one and two in the afternoon, the thermo. 
meter ſtood as high as 89 degrees in the 
hade; and next day, i in the moat a Hake 
lows 55 5. e 5 
It has already been reiter out, thay” the 
Aa 81ttacks of the diſeaſe were not at the ſame 
time., Tf the cauſe lay in the air, all muſt 
have been ſeized at once; for, though it 
often ſpread rapidly, it was till een. ” 
Kay: e flowly and gradually. - 
Others have alledged, that it took its riſe 
1 the influence of the two ſuperior planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, that appeared i in a par- 
ticular ſituation this year. An ingenious Sur- 
geon at Plymouth, is among thoſe who em- | 
| braced the opinion, that the planets gave ri 
do the influenza which viſited us ſome years 
7 e OY ee 1782. Fe 
| prior 


| * 326 ) . 
Prior to-this e, If this be admitted once, it 
may be ad mitted again, and therefore we 
ought to conſider how far it is founded in 
fact, before we aſſent to it. 
That they might, by chal 3 3 
and influence, joined to thoſe of the other 
| heavenly bodies that affect this terraqueous 
globe, be a cauſe of the unſeaſonable wea- 
ther we experienced, I ſhall not venture to 
diſpute; but at the moſt, this will prove no 
more, than that this bad weather was favour- 
able to the diſſemination of any infectious 
diſeaſe appearing at this time. No writer, as 
far as I know, maintains, that it was always 
influenza that raged at thoſe times, when the 
| planets were in ſimilar ſituations. B 
the diſeaſe has appeared when they were very 
differently ſituated, ſo that recourſe could | 
not be had, with the ſame. reaſon, to their 
greater influence on the earth. I paſs oven 
the opinion as too ridiculous, that the moth 
— At L, n, called by Curtis the 


1 


who believed in this, muſt have ery apes 
ficially conſidered the ſubject. | 
That the true cauſe ſprung from e 
fource, a particular materies morbi, a certain 
"contagion, I think will not require many ar- 
1 to . 1 . e fe 8. N | 
Te: 5-5 "T 
The firſt who were e ſeized EY it at Nor- 5 
wich (I have it from good authority) were 
two men lately arrived' from London, where 
3 then continued to rage. A ſerjeant of 
grenadiers, of the foth regiment of foot, 
went to London on furlough; the diſeaſe then | 
raged in the capital; he returned, in a few 
days, to St. Alban's, affected, and commu- 
niüicated it to the people in whoſe houſe he 
_ _ _ had his billet. This was the firſt time of its 
appearance there, and from thence it n 
1 through all the town. 
An officer of the ſame corps, being then in 
| Dublin, told me he received the diſeaſe from 
"a lady in whoſe company he fat at dinner. 
She was then complaining of indiſpoſition 
from it; he ſat next her. Before he left the 
room be was ſeized, and did not , | 


4 . ; ES Dr. Macqueen, - 
VT recover 


— 
-eeover in two Sita, having loſt Mis voice, 
and remained hoarſe great part of this time. 
One of Lord Bute's labourers, living on 
the banks of the river at Luton, happened to 
receive a compound fracture of his thigh, 
about the beginning of April, a month at 
leaſt before the influenza” appeared” there. 
When the reſt of the family were ſeized, 
though he had never been from his bed ſince 
the accident, yet he caught the diſeaſe, and 
ſuffered conſiderably. Here was no expoſure 
to the viciſſitudes of the weather. This fell 
under my own obſervation, as I attended him 
from the time of the accident, hd after tho 5 
epidemic had finiſhed its career. 

I eſcaped the diſeaſe myſelf, sech daily 
"viſiting ſo many under it, till one day, when, 
Ia viſiting at a Clergyman' s, and being de- 
ſired to give my advice te two of his ſer- 
vants then under it, and inſpecting their 
_ "throats, of which they greatly complaine ned, 
received their breath full in my face: I 
thought at the inſtant I ſmelled ſome thing 
diſagreeable. Returning home about an hour 
: after, I began to feel myſelf chilly, with a 
ſenſation as if ſomething ſtuck in my throat. 
Ja ten minutes after, 1 had a ern of 
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thin mucus. FRO my noſe, began to ae 
and felt a pain in my head. Though I had 
only four miles to ride to my lodgings, yet by 
the time I arrived, I felt myſelf extremely 
ill. Here muſt certainly be contagion. ; no 
quality of the air would ſatisfactorily account 
7 for this; the diſeaſe might have been in my 
habit before, but this day rendered it active. 
Another example of its contagious nature 
might be drawn from the crews of the Con- 
cert and Lizard men of war, eſcaping it till 
they came to that part of the Thames near 
| Graveſend, called Long-Reach“. 
Me might prove it ſtill farther, was it ne- 
”  ceſſary, from its gradual attack. This was 
very obſervable in many families where 1 
viſited. The houſekeeper of a gentleman 
the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet to that where 1 
| lived, was not ſeized till more than ten days 
after I recovered, though her maſter often 
viſited me while I lay. ill under it. The lady 
alſo of the clergyman already mentioned, and 
her two children, had the diſeaſe long before 
3 her maid ſervants were ſeized. Thus we find 
doe taken ill to-day, ee eee, 


* Vide London Medical Journal. 
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aw * „ 
and a « third, perhaps, not till — 5 
after. Is not this the uſual Os of ſeizure f in 
my corkigions diſeaſes ? 
© Beſides, when we reſleck on the u 
of the influenza, we ſhall find them in gene- 
ral ſuch as denote debility. Far more proſtra- 
tion of ſtrength united with it, than we ever 
find attend catarrhs from cold alone; and 1 
am led to think this forms one of its chief 
diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms. © A catarrh,” ſays 
a certain writer, © from the ſituation of our 
iſland, and from the viciſſitudes of the wea- 
ther, with reſpect to heat and cold, may with 
the ſtricteſt propriety be looked upon as the 
endemic diſeaſe of Great Britain“. But ca- 
tarrhs from this ſource alone, never bring 
vith them ſuch loſs of the harry of exertion 
fy and univerſal aſthenia. | 
Whatever then may bs the nature of this - 
otters morbi, it is ſuch as always produces | 
great alterations in the operations of the ner- 
vous e and the animal functions in 
ee 1068 


ts 
79 


4 a 4 


aten than un The crew of the ly : 


ö Captain ee np: 40 -of his men fell ill 


in leſs than eight hours; ; ſeveral of whom, he 
| declared, dropped down at the wheel as they 
ered the veſſel. This circumſtance, obliged 


25 to put back, and ſtand again for Yar- 


mouth Roads, hich bs: had. only left. a few 
hours beforeh with all hands apparently well, 
R for want of men to navigate the ſhip. 
The infection muſt have been received 
from ſhore, with which they: hag frequent | 
communications. | 
he ſubject 457 contagion. is an * 


one; were we to enter on it, much indeed 
might be ſaid, but little at preſent with cer- 
tainty. We might amuſe ourſelves with en- 


quiring, wherein conſiſts its difference, by 
yrhich it can produce in the human body diſ- 


eaſes ſpecifically; different? Why one kind 
ſeems to exert its force on the mucous mem 


brane of the trachæa, noſe, &c. and produce 
fever, as in the diſeaſe now under conſidera- 


tion? Why another ſpends its fury on the 
. ſkin, and perhaps cellular texture connected 


with it, as in the ſmall-pox ? Why a third 


2 Fer dangerous inn ſwellings, both 
F 4 wma 


: : 


ras 


externally and internally on the throat; with 
bright red eruptions covering the ſurface. of 
the body, as in the ſcarlet fever? But theſe 
and other enquiries of this kind, it is proper 
to paſs over here, as it is matter of fact, not 
conjecture, I wiſh to confine myſelf to. Such © 
ſhall be left in the ſtate we found them, enn 
velloped in uncertainty and obſcurity, from 
which it is to be feared our preſent limited 
knowledge of the various ' combinations of 
matter will not allow us to evolve them; 
yet as the knowledge of the human mind is 
7 progreſſive, and every year adds to induſtri- 
ous inquiries ſome extenſion of phyſiologi- 
cal inveſtigation,” I would not too raſhly con- 
_ clude them inſcrutable. Was this inculcated, 
"it would prove a check to induſtry, and be- 
come the nurſe of ignorance. Several things 
familiar to- day, in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century ſeemed as inſcrutable as the pre- 
ſent ſubject; and another ſeries of years may 
produce as material diſcoveries in the natal . 
25 'w vorld. „ | | 
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. Of the FATALITY. Fa the DISEASE., 


In all the ſcope of country in which I was 
employed, during its continuance, not one 
; ” died 


1. {Tt 333 * 
led immediately from i Ws My medical Elends 


ia London gave me much the ſame account. 


I find, however, by the bill of mortality 
| publiſhed in the third volume of Medical 


Tranſactions, that there were a great increaſe » 
ol burials in May and June, which is attri- 


buted to it. Where it attacked weak and 
debilitated perſons, and thoſe far advanced 


in life, long labouring under chronic diſeaſes, 


eſpecially of the breaſt, it me ä hore 
[ haſtened their death. | 
In Kent we are informed, i it was not dan- 
gerous. A gentleman reſiding near the ſea 
cC.oaſt ſays, © Few have eſcaped it, but I know 
not of a ſingle inſtance of danger“. It was 
'  faid to be fatal in Jerſey; Ae doubt 
may remain concerning the diſeaſe, as every 
complaint was denominated influenza that ap- 
peared about this time. Mr. Friend, of 
Newbury, loſt only one patient; nor was he 
altogether certain the diſeaſe ſimply was in- 
fluenza. From a. curſory account of her 


1 ſymptoms, which he then relates, J am in- 


clined to doubt in like manner. As this caſe 
Kane, . aden © in June, when the | in- 


8 + London Medical Journal, Youu = ak 5 
fluenza 


W 


fluenza was prevalent here, I have been A 
poſed to think it partook of the epidentic, 


though the ſymptoms were ſomewhat diſſimij- 


lar.“ Four among Mr. Binney's patients, of 
the ſame place, died. Two of theſe, he ſays, 
were 60 years old and upwards, and very in- 
firm before the influenza ſeized them; the 
other two were alſo in advanced life. 
At Royſton, I was told, that few og 
5 - none died, In the neighbourhood of Cam- 


bridge 1 found a man who had loſt his wite, | | 
and, I think he ſaid three children by it; but 
this I am led to believe is likewiſe doubtful "= 


*M might likewiſe be compounded with the 
ague, a diſeaſe frequent there. At Yarmouth, 


on enquiry, I found that none died of it. 1 


arrived there July 6th, very ſoon after it had 
ceaſed. My correſpondent from Stamford- 
; ham, (Mr. Scott) lays, It only proved fatal in 
this neighbourhood in three inſtances. At 
Ipſwich in Suffolk, I cannot learn chat it 


| : n e a 0 inſtance. | 
c on ®- E. 


Among is. means of cure, various in Vas 
g perſons, which have been had recourſe 


* 55 none is of more material conſequence to 
N „%; 8 conſider 
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the buffy cruſt as one of their reaſons: IT 
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1 | 275 der is venæſection. | On this a wa 5 


| hall beg leave to ſuggeſt a few things : thoſe. 
. who contended that they found it uſeful 'ant 


neceſſary, generally gave the appearance of 
Fs) © 


it is well known, is a very fallacious teſt. It 


appears, on many occaſions, where V. S. is 
by no means. warranted. We always find it in 


the blood of pregnant women, if their preg- 


: nancy be any thing advanced; and we meet 
with it often in the laſt ſtage of a conſump= 


; tion, when the powers of the body are nearly . 


exhauſted; it is likewiſe often found in 
dropſy, where we have little reaſon to ſup- 


. poſe inflammation, and leſs ſtill, _ V. 8. 
2 Reb ops prove uſeful. om 


Coagulable lymph may be peel tix 


| whitiſh or bluiſh ſtreaks on the ſurface of the 
blood; yet the craſſamentum, if compared to 


the fot, may be very diſproportionate. | Tt 


7 may be ſmaller in quantity, perhaps a thin 

pelicle, and even ſometimes not very accu= 
_ rately ſeparated from the ſerum, The craſſa- 
mentum, on this appearance almoſt diſſolve 


on handling ; or the under fide may be ſo 


boſe as to fall in Pieces When en 951 fot, 
examination. 1 i D430: 


1 | 


>». SE : a * 


9 eee ag cup che ——— 


ee it is compoſed, with ſev 


1 rated, with perhaps it e colour, even 35 
85 dighte fewer eee e 
activity an the arterial Benn, _ nn, 
| than when the buffy coat covers ſur 
The firft drawn cup ks eee the 
| Second and third, . 4 


V. S. is ot only dente, but che lymph on 
its ſurface, when it thews RAG Is en and 
thick, Kill growing tot . nr 

1 to what it does hog it appears RY 
bilitated habits. The crafſamentum is Often 
found contracted on its £ ee ſomeuchat 


N Vide Hay, onthe Blood. Ts . 
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no the- FIR of a cup, wich is an . 
of the cake ſolid and tough. Nor ſhould we 
i be led always to judge of che propriety of 
. V. 8. even from the pulſe, without maturely 
„„ e LEE circumſtanee of the caſe, and 
ſymptoins with which it is attended. A ſmall 
_ pulſe ſhould not alwiys deter us from the uſe 
of the lancet; nor yet a large pulſe, appa- 
rently ſtrong under the fingers, urge us to it; 
for the one, even from a trifling loſs, a few 
ounces, will ſometimes ſink, and proſtration 
and debility ſo rapidly follow, that all our 
endeavours may not be able to repair the in- 
jury occaſioned by it: While the other riſes as 
ve begin to draw off the blood, and bears with 
manifeſt advantage a large loſs of blood. A 
+ dyſpricea is another ſymptom for which V. 8. 
(| mg has been commonly inſtituted ; but here, 
; | likewiſe, the ſame caution ought to be ob- 


5 | ſerved; for ĩt not unfrequently takes place from 
debility; and this is manifeſted from its often 
Following too much depletion; every one who 


has ſeen it improperly inſtituted, and repeated 
for this ſymptom in rheumatiſm, will be fully _ 
convinced of the truth of this -obſervation ; 

L _ Inſtead of remedying this ſymptom, every re- 

=. : enereaſes it; and the anxiety alſo 
oo 8 „5 „„ with 


5 


* 339 - 
with which it is attended: and thy" on a FS” 


roborating plan being purſued, it is as gra- " 
dually and effectually removed. Theſe things 
5 duly attended to, ſhould teach us caution, at 
all times, in the uſe of the lancet. To theſe 1 
may be added that the ſymptoms, as already 
obſerved in the influenza, were, for the moſt 
part, ſuch as to deter the cautious from V. S. 
Even in thoſe caſes where it ſeemed admiſſs 
ble, it was to be done ny W ane r : 
nice obſervation. . 
Me found that for hi n part a Halle 
was ſoft; indeed very rarely hard; that it was 
ſmall and debile; even ſeldom full, and be- 
.traying very little activity in the arterious 
Stem, with pains in the back and . ver- 
Ugo, rigors, &c. © A 
Some inflammation I will allow; the 8 
0 ot the mucous membrane proved, there was a 
degree of it preſent. We know a degree 
of it exiſts in a chronic rheumatiſm; yet 
V. 8. is ſeldom advantageouſly uſed in this 
complaint. For if it be puſhed to any de- 
gree, a paralytic affection might be the con- 
ſequence, or rather n of aſthenia equally | 
bad. 


. * 
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from the authors who have treated on the 
| "FOR the blood often ſhewed the buffy 


ehe diſcaſe has continu 
and in ſome i 
Was ſo ſoon after the firſt attack“: yet it is 
well known bleeding never cures the diſeaſe : 


"Guide; = in the dimi 
-heart, unable now to propel the bloot 

| to dilate the artery with its 4 cafe. 
It is this laſt plethora that ſeems ſometimes to 
5 exift | in hectic Habits, where V. 8. ſerves _ 


7 . 
„ 
1 5 S. in the putrid fore throat ; yet we find 


ill ſpeaking on the ſubject, 
 exprealy fays, after telling us the blood was 
of a freſh. florid colour, and the craſſamen- 
tum lax, co. But it is often fry when 
nivce Hes eee ie. 


nay, tho' it relieves for a letle time by takin 


off the ſenſe of the plethora, and eaſing t Z 
eee it only. 1 11 often 1 epeated, 


0 ble athens il "TRE 
£20 580 e here, 


whethe! an 1 
ity of blood, or other 


ſhed force. of the 
, fo as 


"the degree f F 5 


a Vide e Fothergill' Works. 


blood 


* 5 
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blood is therefore leſſened in « quantity, ard | 
_ thus the plethorie ſymptoms are, for Wms 


 lieveds but the veſſele 


themſelves to their leſſened gs are 5 , 


à ſimilar ſpurious plethora is again induced. 
V. S. is repeated with a view to remove this 
ſenſation, and fo on, till the powers totally 


fink. I have ſomewhere read of an inſtance | 


where the patient died under the operation. 


Ina the peripneumonia notha of Huxham, | 
| wee find him diſſuading from V. 9. though at 
the ſame time he admitted the preſence of 


conſiderable inflammation. Practitioners in 


different parts of the iſland confeſſed, that in 
the epidemic, of which we are treating, little 


of the inflammatory eruſt appeared on the 


blood. This was the caſe at Yarmouth, The 
| ſurgeons there found it always florid, and looſe _ 


in its texture: they bled, however ; but they 


4 obſerved, it never gave that permanent relief, ; 
T4 W 80 from the ſtraiineſs of the cheſt, they 


5 In a letter "TIS Stamfordhans 1 find as 
3 5 8. was pretty generally uſed there in the 
beginning of the epidemic; but they found 
reaſon to new their praCtice, as they became 


#3, e 


e ah, dy 


C 


„r e ee e 
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15 now, ſays my e « the diſcaſe | 
nas taken another turn; though the patient 
cComplains of achs and pains all over him, 
particularly about the breaſt; and if vou 
bleed him, the inflammatory 8. as it is 
called, manifeſtly puts on its appearance, yet 
© notwithſtanding all theſe ſymptoms which 
Indicate V. S. the diſeaſe, at leaſt, in our part 
of the country, does not bear bleeding; for 
the pulſe becomes weak, and there is great 
daebility and languor hangs upon them.” In 
a ſecond letter on the ſubject he ſays. At 
Ft | leaſt it ſeemed to run a good deal into the low r 
aalälk2ĩuncd putrid; ſo that we were obliged to give 
cordials and antiſeptics. Dr. Macqueen 9 
the only one that died there, was a man that 
had been twice bled, and he was of ee this 
contributed to his death. . : 
By what has been ſaid 1 would not 5 un- 
derſtood to mean a total diſſuaſion from V. 8. 
in every caſe. I doubt not but the phlo giſtie 
diatheſis prevailed ſo much in many patients, 
as to indicate V. S. and that much relief was 
afforded by it. Patients were differently af. 
fected, according to circumſtances of habit, 
place, &c. when V. S. was uſed, with proper 
eircumſpection to the nature of the epidemic, 


\ 
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the habit Ree, and in the robuſt and eng; no 
doubt can remain of its utility; but this is far 
different from that promiſcuous uſe of the 
lancet, which T fear too often took place. It 
happened frequently that patients inſiſted on 
being bled ; they never failed to find thoſe _ 
who complied with their r :* Many 
were bled by my young man, pe a * 
We * without advice,” _ | 
Il. ſuffered from the diſeaſe toning wile 
All upwards of three weeks, though but a fer 
days confined to bed: the nature of my ſitu- 

tion, and the numbers I was obliged to viſit, 
prevented me from taking that care of myſelf 
which I recommended to others. My throat 
was much inflamed; the external fauces 
conſiderably ſwelled, and other ſymptoms of 
a phlogiſtic diatheſis preſented; yet, from uni- 
verſal pains on motion, a lowneſs of ſpirits, 
rigors, and a ſlight vertigo, I would not ſuf- 
fer myſelf to be bled. I truſted to gentle dia- 
| phoretics, laxatives, and diluting drinks aci- 
dulated, with a linctus to mitigate the burn- 
ing heat and pain I felt in my throat. Dr. 
Macqueen told me he ſuffered alſo much by 

it, and being ſubje& to catarrhal affections, 
which V. 8. always relieved, he bad recourſe 5 
. „ 
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of V. 8. uk diſſuading from its free uſe, un- ; 
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to it but though he found it e 4 of 


5 foe —_— bis head-ach for a ſhort in- 


omplaints rather reeurred_ 
' with et: thts from Which he con- 
_ cluded; chat V. 8. did not give that perma- 
nent relief in the diſeaſe * from the ſeem- 
ing inflammatory ſymptoms, there was rea- 
ſon to expect. We find it was frequently 


tried both at Bath and Briſtol; it did not an- 


1 in Saher place. Neither Sydenham 
ſpea 1 n bly of V. 8. in 
tk eee 4: yet the latter eſpecially had, 
good experience, ſince he practiſed in no 
fewer than in three epidemies of the diſeaſe. 
gill „ 


leſs we be perfectly certain of conſiderable 


e ee of internal parts, has theſe 


words: This is only intended as a caution to 
nne wht have been taught to think, that co- 

< pious bleeding is indicated whenever a pa- 
tient complains of pain in any part of the. 
127 9 of the thorax,” And in another place 


5 * Vide » Treatiſe on Influenza by Broughton and Faleo- | 

ner. | | Er 
4 Lanka) 5 edit. of Dr Tote vim: —_ vo. v. 1. 
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| he's cautions us to judge of its propriety, 95 not | 
from the appearance of the blood alone; for 
this will often continue ſizy, till more be her 

away than is compatible with the patient's 


| ſituation in PORE reſpects; ; for if we leſſen 


the vires vitæ, ſays he, © by inanition too | 
much, a diſeaſe then takes place, which pro- 
bably will increaſe our difficulty, z. e. debi- 
| lity of the ſolids, and the conſequent yitiation _ 
of the fluids ; the pulſe, the heat, the cough, _ 


ref piration, ſtrength and age of the patient 
ſhould all be taken into conſideration. Many 


perſons, he adds, © live: free from com- 
plaints with ſizy blood; the condition, there- 
fore, of the blood . ought not to de- 
termine us; we ſhould. examine 2 the; evi- | 


dence. ww 


The recovery from the diſeaſe we Cages 
found flow, in ſuch as ſuffered much from | 
it; ſo great was the debility, that it was weeks _ 


before the patient's ſtrength was recovered, 


though in others the diſeaſe was ſlight, and 
left ſlight marks of debility behind it. This is N 
ſtill a farther proof, that in general there was . 
little of the Phlogiſtic diatheſis i in the ſyſtem, Ws 


„ Fothergill, vol, II. p. 5 
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; pany, never -obferve ſuch great debility OY 
_ | Pleuriſy or peripneumony, except phlebo- 


tomy has been inj judiciouſly proſecuted ; 'in 
ſuch caſes indeed, the patient will not only be 


weak long after, but obnoxious in ſuch Bag 


* 


to ſerous effuſions. The diſſections of induſ— 
trious practitioners ſhew, that theſe often fol- 


low inflammatory diſeaſes, where the lancet . 


has been improperly uſed. * It is an un- 


doubted fact, ſays a modern author, ſpeak-- 


ing on V. 8. * that repeated bleeding without 
neeeſſity has greatly injured many conſtitu=- 


tions.“ The catarrh may frequently attack de- 5 


licate relaxed habits, which are rendered 


highly irritable from exceſs of heat, and un- 


happily obnoxious to the diſeaſe, from ex, 
-  poſure to cold. In theſe as in more robuſt 
conſtitutions the catarrh is often perfectly 


Pure, unaccompanied with peripneumonic 


affections or ſuch other e as e : 
| bleeding. 5 


Beſides, I am apt to think our conſtitutions 


conſiderably changed within this laſt century 


in Great Britain. Luxury and its enervating p 


effects, render the diſeaſes of this iſland leſs 


err than Perhaps they e | 
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were. Diſeaſes that in their nature were 
1 always, and even now are allowed to be 
' _ Phlogiſtic, have appeared within the ſpace . 
theſe laſt zo-years, accompanied with a con- 
ſiderable degree of putridity, vzz. the meaſſes; 
we uſe leſs of the robuſter exerciſes than for- 
merly. Carriages are more frequent, deli- 
cacy greater: nay, many of our occupations 
introduced by philoſophy within the laſt cen- 
tury; are of a ſedentary kind. Our amuſe- 
ments are of a leſs active nature; our arti- 
cles of diet are in like manner changed, and 
infuſions of tea, a debilitating liquor, injuri- 
ous to the nervous ſyſtem, are in ſuch com- 
mon ule, that even paupers feed on them, 
Many among the poor drink it three times a 
day, making it their chief Tubſiſtence, among 1 
whom, both from its quantity and bad qua- 
lity, it is productive of injury. We may add 
the immoderate uſe of ſpiritous liquors ; and 
of theſe much is to be attributed to gin. 
Many among the lower rank are ſo habituated 
to it, that both health and ſubſtance ſuffer; 
hence often proceed jaundice, ſchirri, and „ 
many diſeaſes formed by obſtructions in 
the nobler viſcera. All theſe concur to 
Rrengthen an e I have for ſome time 
| | | enter 
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1 entertained; that our diſeaſes 3 SPOT PEA | 
; more of debility than of genuine i "pi" nation, 
and that the ſyſtem cannot bear the aa eva- 


cuations as formerly were in uſe, even in 


diſeaſes univerſally EY. to be * bag 
phlogiſtic type. gi . : 
10 conclude, I am 5 opinion, - thas the | 
fever which accompanied this catarrhal af- 
fection, ſhewed, in moſt. places, more marks 
of aſthenia than of phlogoſis; that V. 8. has 
not uſually been N with permanent 
relief; and that ſhould we again be viſited 
with it, under the ſame circumftances and 
train of ſymptoms, we ſhould profit by our 
late experience, and uſe the lancet with cau- + 
tion, never letting flip from our minds the 
nature of the contagion, which certainly ap- 
pears from its effects, to be of a debilitating 
4 nature; and ſince, to uſe the words of a 
certain author, If V. S. be uſeful in pre- 
ſerving life, it is alſo powerful in deſtroying 


tan of bleeding in the influenza. 


The natural criſis of this complaint appears 


N to be by the ſkin. Diaphoretics, therefore, 


and Gluents « conſtitute. the chief 6 of aha 


. Abuſe of Medicine, 


cure. 


tw) 


eure. — or rather nauſeating doſes of 

mals, when early uſed, ſeemed very 
Wee they are diaphoretic ; they alſo 
prove expectorant when given in full doſes ; 
2 in this ſenſe they ſeem uſeful in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe. They generally 
prove laxative, cleanſing the primæ viæ; 
nay, they become hypnotie, for generally 
ſpeaking, che fleep of the ſucceeding night is 


2 


under, eſpecially when they have been ex- 


| Hibited in the evening. They open obſtruc- 


Tions in veſſels, whereby the different ſecre- 5 


tions are more equally performed; and thus 
by one ſimple medicine, we have often times 
various purpoſes anfwered: a happy choice 
of a ſimple, the doſe, and time of exhibition, 
maturely weighed, will, for the moſt parts 
_ anſwer better than a multiplicity of medicines 
_ jumbled na preſcription, and fave the patient 
not only from much uneaſineſs, which would 
be created by loading the ſtomach too much 
with medicines it abhors, but from unnecel- 
ſary expenditure of his money. A conſcien- 
tious phyſician will alſo have this in view. 


Confiderable advantage has likewiſe been 
attained from the prudent uſe of opiates, - 


e the — was roms as was moſtly 
the 
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the caſe: hey alſo determine to the ſurface· 5 


Though their chief uſe ſeems to conſiſt in the 


reſpite they give to the cough, the removal . . 
irritation, and thus allowing time to the mu- 
cous membrane to recover its tone; by this 


means the diſcharge decreaſes, and the habit | | 
in the mucous glands to a vitiated ſecretion, is is 
thereby checked. „% | 

Nitre has been celebrated for ee the 
cough, and I, with others, have ſometimes 
had recourſe to it. I would, however, be 


. - cautious in its frequent exhibition, as it ſome- _ 
times renders worlſe the very ſymptom for the 


relief of which it had been adminiſtered. 
Others have made the ſame obſervation, © I 


| have known,” ſays Fothergill, © the common 


doſe of nitre, the ſaline draughts, and other 
lng Ds | enereaſe a cough by en 


— 


— x * a | generous diet, nk it was in 


the patients power to procure it, highly con- 
ducive to a more ſpeedy recovery ; and even 


in the courſe of the diſeaſe, many bore a more 
liberal uſe of wine, than is generally given 


| in catarrhal affections from cold alone. 


Vol. bil . 133. 
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| Aﬀer what has been ſaid, I need eue 
en from the warmer ſudorifics, or 
ſtronger purges. Theſe were always found ; 
as prejudicial, as di aphoretics and laxatives 1 
were uſe fu. | . 
A cautious diſerimination A it and 
| ales diſeaſes appearing ſporadically at the 
fame time, ſhould moſt certainly be kept in 
view; for where it becomes thus confounded, 
the method of cure muſt alſo vary; and more 
or leſs of the inflammatory diatheſis prevail- 
ing, may lead to miſtakes with reſpect to the 
genuine nature of the diſeaſe. Not only the 
weather, ſituation, and conſtitution, but in- | | 
tercurrent diſeaſes all unite to vary the ap-  Þ} 
pearance of the epidemic ; to all of which | 
the cautious and prudent mn ought, 
| Ty to attend. 
Pediluvium determines alſo to 1 ſurface, 1 
encourages a larger ſhare of the blood from the — | 
head and "ſuperior parts, to the lower; is 
generally followed by ſleep, relieves delirium” „ 
moderates the cough, and removes ſickneſs  _ ; 
at the ſtomach, from the great ſympathy be- | 
_- tween this organ and all parts of the body, * — 
but ee with the ſurface. | Hence I 3 „ | 
| ; 
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I never ſuffered the patient to ſit os water 


. a LEV. minutes; but en its ine ; 


n in den cle to nearly 


Jus, and produce an increaſed ation i in a. 5 a 
arterious ſyſtem. This is another remedy, 
powerful in producing even 
oppoſite effects, according: to the adds of 
its application, as 4s _— ag to a ; 
Gangs. 1 | 
TI fay — je. liſters, as $I had Geldom | 
occafion to uſe them in my practice. Other | 
1 "wy often tried them wit effects 
Where vertigo or delirium occur; or v 
the breathing is difficult, they-will - e 
have their utility, as alſo where 8 pre- 
vails. They may raiſe the pulſe where it is 
thought too low, by rouſing the vis vitalis to 
greater action, or they may remove topical 
| * TR a bliſter may. 4 off 
. 1 8 Wii 
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but a amal e of a yet mich. re- 
lief may be derived from it to the turgid 
veſſels; this will readily be granted, when 

we conſider how Jarge : a portion of the finer 
veſſels, fo ſmall a quantity even as half an 
ounce will fill; and how great an alteration 

will take place from thence in the balance of - 
the ſyſtem, by an over proportion to this 
amount in a given ſpace; but whether their 

chief uſe was as evacuants, or antiſpaſmodies, 

it 1s affirmed, they were followed 7 * 

effects in this epidemic, 

Practitioners in various parts und the 

: luck uſeful. I doubt not but it was ſo where 

the diſeaſe put on more of the wii | 

intermittent, or remittent, and where it was 
accompanied with ſymptoms of putreſceney, 

which ſeveral affirmed it to be. In low ſitua- 
tions, ſuch as the fenny parts of Cambridge- 

_ ſhire and Lincolnſhire, | where fevers from. | 


Wo 


marſhy effluvia are endemic, the bark, and an- 


tiſeptics and tonics, muſt be more requiſite 
than in drier ſituations; but I forbear any 
farther remarks on the method of cure, for 
the ſame reaſon T omitted mentioning the 
other concomitant ſymptoms, 
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. the diſeaſe, confided finply * 
Itſelf, may be looked upon as of little conſe- 
quence, ſince it was often mild, and ſeldom 
fatal, if not improperly treated, either by bleed- 

ing, or by the uſe of too heating and irritat- 
ing medicines, or by entire neglect, yet its - 

cauſes, progreſs, and mode of attack, may not 
be deemed aſtogether unworthy of the atten- 

tion of the medical philoſopher ; and to afford 
ſome hints in furthering this enquiry, was 
my principal reaſon for collecting the fore 


45 going obſervations. 


1 ought however to 0 for my pro- 
; lxity on a ſubje& where ſo much has already 


deen ſaid; but as I had early committed to paper 


a few thoughts on it, and laid them before the 
public“, I judged it expedient to continue 
my reſearches, that I might be the better en- 
| able to ſupply ſome circumſtances which 

were omitted in my former publication. 


* Vide Short Account of Influen. by R. Hamilton, 1782. 
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CHAP. XII. p. 57.1. 15. after to be add more p. 73+ J. 2. 
oy OR the delinguent—p: 74. 1. 8. for a igarefid read 
carefully. * + * 85 | 8 . | 
CHAP. XIII. p. 84. I. 7. for gaſ read Ga. p. 130. note for 
| . read Tartariſat _ | 
CHAP. XVI. p. 209. I. 12. for hee read theſe 2 
CHAP. XVII. p. 251. in note for Cooper's read one ng | 
295. l. 1. for Glcerrh read Ghyeyrrh.—p. 300. 1. 4. from bot- 
tom, for Glycerrh read Ghcyrrb,—p. 307. I. 5. after miles read 
North Me. p. do. I. 5. from bottom, for in read near 


pi. 309. 1.4. for Sward read Sewerd—p. 311. 1.6. for 122 
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